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ABSTRACT 

This document contains the results of qualitative 
case studies conducted on state and local impj ementation of the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984. The case studies were 
conducted in three communities in each of nine states. The first of 
the report's six chapters gives an overview vocational education 
and the role of the federal government. The purposes of the study are 
also described in this chapter* Chapter 2 gives a more detailed 
description of vocational education, focusing on the role of the 
state and of local urban, rural, and suburban communities* Chapter 3 
describes state initiatives, access of institutions to Perkins funds, 
funds for special populations and program improvement, state action 
on specialized provisions, intergovernmental relations, and the 
influence of state policy on local practice. Chapter 4 addresses the 
funding of vocational education for special populations m botn 
secondary and post secondary education. Among t.he topics covered is 
factors that affect access c! special populations tc institutions 
offering vocational education. Chapter 5 describes program 
improvement and change in vocational education. Chapter 6 offers 
conclusions and implications regarding the legislation and speci al 
populations, program improvement, special Perkins issues, and the 
state role m the administration of the Perkins Act. An appendix 
contains methodological information regarding the study, including 
information on sampling, respondents, data collection, and data 
analysis procedures . (CML) 
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PREFACE 



The study of state and local response to the Carl D. Perkins Act is 
one of several major studies commissioned by the National Assessment of 
Vocational Education (HAVE) of the U.S. Department of Education at the request 
of Congress. As such 9 the study results can be used by NAVE as it prepares 
its report to Congress » and the study reports will also be provided to 
Congress as it deliberates the reauthorization of the Perkins Act. The Abt 
Associates Inc. (AAX) study includes the only national survey of local 
vocational education practices, as well as the largest set of qualitative case 
studies of state and local practices in the mandated assessment. 

AAI's report is organized in two volumes* This volume contains the 
results of the case studies conducted in nine states and 27 communities, three 
in each state* Separate chapters address each of the following questions: 

• What is the capacity and willingness of states to 
provide leadership in vocational education? What 
guidance do the states provide regarding the 
implementation of the Perkins Act? 

• What is the nature of activities funded under Perkins 
Title IIA for special populations? What is the relative 
importance of the Perkins Act in assuring the special 
population groups have access to high quality programs? 

• What is the nature of program improvement activities in 
vocational education? To what extent has the Perkins 
Act contributed to program improvement initiatives? 

The :inal chapter brings together the overall conclusions on the 
implementation of the Perkins Act and its relative importance to the 
vocational education enterprise and discusses possible options for federal 
action. 

The second volume presents tha survey findings of a national sample 
of 1*300 secondary districts and 500 postsecondary institutions offering 
vocational education programs. The first of its kind in almost a decade, the 
survey focuses on the distribution and uses of Perkins funds in comprehensive 



*Swartz, Janet P., 1989, State and Local Response to the Carl D. 
Perkins Act: Survey Anal ys i s. Cambridge, MA: Abt Associates Inc. 
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school districts, area vocational schooLs offering secondary vocational 
programs, and post secondary institutions. Ic aLso analyzes changes in 
vocational education enrollments and programs over the la*t five years, as 
well as the relationship between vocational education and JTPA. 
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CHAPTER i 



OVERVIEW OP THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENTERPRISE AND 

THE FEDERAL ROLF 

TBI FEDERAL ROLE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Sine* the turn of the century, vocational education has been a 
staple of American high school curricula. In fact, the first federa "unding 
for public secondary schools was for vocational education and predated other 
federal involvement in public elementary and secondary tducation by aimcst 50 
years. Vocational education is of continuing interest, in part because it 
enrolls large numbers of students at both the secondary and post secondary 
levels. It is particularly important to explore the vocational education 
enterprise at this time to see how it has responded to the education reform 
movement with its emphasis on academic skills. 

The Carl D* Perkins Vocational Education Act (PL 98*524) changed and 
clarified its predecessor f the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The Perkins 
Act contained an increased emphasis on opportunities for special population 
groups and on services to economically depressed areas; earmarked non-targeted 
federal dollars to improve and expand on vocational education; and required 
spending federal dollars to modernise the vocational education system. See 
Exhibit 1.1 for a comparison of the Perkins Act with its predecessor. 

Title IIA* the Vocational Education Opportunities Program, continued 
the set-asides for handicapped and disadvantaged students. Added were set* 
asides for adults needing training or retraining, for women and men in 
nontraditional programs f for single parents and displaced homemakers, and for 
the incarcerated* In a shift from the earlier act, the Perkins Act required 
that a larger proportion of state funds be distributed to economically 
depressed area* and/or areas of high unemployment. 

Title IIB t the Vocational Education Improvement * Innovation and 
Expansion Program* made up the remainder of the basic state grant under 
Perkins. In a major departure from tradition f federal funds could no longer 
be cted to operate existing programs but must support improvements, 
expansions* or new programs, including the application of new technology. 
Each i tate was instructed to set priorities for program improvement , and 
teacher training was also required* 
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Exhibit 1.1 



COhTARTSOM OF MAJOR TARGETING PROVISIONS UNDER THE 
VOCATIONAL "OUCATION ACT (19 76) AND THE CARL PERXINS ACT (1984)' 



Targeting 
Provision 



VEA 



CPA 
(1984) 



Maximum 
Federal 
Share 



Economical Ly 
Depressed Areas 

Improvement , 
Innovat ion f 
and Expansion 



Sec Asides 

handicapped 

di sadvantaged 
Unci. IEP) 

poscsecondary 

vocat ional education 

adult training 
and retraining 

single parents 
and homematcers 

sex equity programs 

incarcerated 

TOTAL 



"give 

priority to: 

201 of Basic 
State Crant 
encouraged 
throughout 



10Z 



201 



151 



0 
0 

0 

452 



more than 
50Z 

431 of 3asic 
Grant 



10! 



22-2 



12* 

8.5S 
3.5Z 

571: 



so*; 



5or. 



^The chart is a rough comparison since tho organization of programs under :he :*o 
laws are not scrictly comparable. Subpar: 4 of Part 2 (VEA) for example supports 
100Z of the costs of spedaL programs tor :ne disadvantaged. Also under :ne 'EA 
Basic State Grant, funds were mandated for displaced home^akor** but no rrun.Tv^ 
budget was spec : fied. The Perk ins Ac : also l nc 1 udes a se^^rare program ;n ad - \ 
retraining, but t has yet to be fandec. 

2 After administration costs hat bee- iaf-~ off the top of the b-iic State Crane, 
57Z go toward the Vocational Educa f . .sr 0?r * r - ,in 1 r - :es Program while 43* go for :ne 
Vocational Educational Improverr.c-.r , Ir.r •> . a: ; ^r. and Expansion Program, 
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The Perkins Act also included an assessment of its implementation 
and effectivinaas. Tht National AiitsimtnC of Vocational Education (NAVE) has 
been charged with providing tha Congress with information on the act's 
provisions . 

STUDY QUESTIOHS AMD METHODOLOGY 

In Cha fuoMr of 1987, ona year aftar tha Perkins Act want into 
affect, HAVE commissioned this study to address three questions: 

• What is tha capacity and willingness of states to 
provide leadership in vocational education? What 
guidance do tha states provide regarding the 
implementation of the Perkins Act? 

• What is tha nature of activities funded under Perkins 
Title IIA for special populations? What is the relative 
importance of tha Parkins Act in assuring the special 
population groups have access to high quality programs? 

• What is tha nature of program improvement activities in 
vocational education? What is the nature of activities 
fundad under Title IIB for program improvement? To what 
extent has the Perkins Title IIB contributed to program 
improvemant initiatives? 

The Carl D* Perkins Act was designed to assist states in the conduct 
of their own vocational education programs, giving chain wide latitude in the 
content and range of programs and supplemental services* The Uw also 
permitted the state Co use 20 percent of Title II funds for statewide 
initiatives* At tha same time, the law prescribed such funds allocation 
procedures as earmarking funds for special population groups and program 
improvesMnt, requiring an intrastate formula for distributing Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged funds, and establishing matching and excess costs provisions , 
where applicable. Tha study sought to explore how the state incorporated the 
Perkins Act into its own initiatives f how state decisions were made about 
which local providers received Perkins funds and what activities were allowed 
or encouraged under the Act, and what actions local providers took in response 
to state guidance. Through extensive on-site interviews and document review, 
we could examine state activities in detai L and assess both the intended and 
unintended consequences of the act. 
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To understand cht implementation of Perkins finds at cha local 
level, it was necessary to examine how decisions were made stout how to expend 
Perkins funds , whet specific activities were undercaken, end how those 
activities fit with the lerger vocations! education enterprise in the 
community, as well as with the intentions of the act itself. Only then could 
the relative importance of the Perkins Act be assessed and possible* changes in 
the law be proposed* 

The overall cask then wee to determine the direct effects of the 
Perkins Act on scace and local administration and implementation of vocational 
education, and to identify the overall capacity 01 s**ate and local vocational 
education systems to address the priorities identified in the act. 

The study design needed to address these questions posed several 
intriguing issues* We anticipated that descriptive information about formal 
interactions within and among state and local agencies and ebout the amount 
and use of Perkins funds would be readily available. In addition, >y 
interviewing both scate and local providers ebout stare guidance, we could be 
reasonably confident about the scace role with the Perkins Act. Assessing the 
relative i^yortance of the Perkins Act was fav ©ore challenging. Questioning 
respondents about what changes, if any, had taken place since che Perkins Act 
was first implemented was one approach. Asking multiple respondents *hac 
their own opinions were was another. Cataloging all relevant vocational 
services and comparing Perkins-suppcrced activities against the whole was a 
third, but very time consuming, approach. As detailed below, we use-' all 
three methods , including documenting relevant vocational services to the 
extent possible. 

Miue state offices and three communities in each state wire 
visited. The nine states were chosen from among 18 states included in che 
national survey ( see the survey report for che results of che nacional 
survey]. The design and selection of che 18 states was oased upon 
stratification on several key variables and the use of probability* 
proportional-to-size sampling. The key variables were: census region, number 
of units of change from 1980 to 7 985 in state requirements for core courses , 
percent of students in postsecondary or adult vocational education from FY 




1979, and per pupil total expenditures for 1984-85. Total vocational 
education enrollment was used in the probability-proportionai-to-size 
sampling. The nine statas wart selected in a similar fashion. 

Three co cumin i tits were selected in each of tha nine states to allow 
diversity in urbenicity, general economic condition (growing or stable 
economies versus declining economies) , and geogrjphic spread within tha 
state. One coamunity in each state was selected because tha state agancy had 
recommended it as having innovative programs. 

While no generalizations can be made to cha nation as a whole from 
our sample of states and districts, tha factors influencing state 
administration, access of special populations to services, and program 
improvamant initiativas probably operate in the same fashion in states and 
communities with similar characteristics. 

Sica field wor'c ran from February through May of 1988. At tha state 
level, interviews ware held v: ch a number of officials within the state 
agencies responsible fjr secondary and post secondary vocational education, 
other education agency p€rsonnei, key legislative aides, education advisors to 
the governor, executive directors of state advisory councils on vocational 
education, and the directors of the Job Training Partnership (JTPA) program- 
Among the questions asked were those about the organizational structure of the 
office administering Perkins and its relationship with other offices and 
programs, state administrative decisions on allocating Perkins funds and 
carrying out specific Perkins provisions, the reasons behind those state 
decisions, statewide initiatives in vocational education, and the role of the 
vocational education office vis-a-vis state initiatives in economic 
development and academic reform* 

In communities, interviews were held with school district officials , 
directors of secondary vocational education, principals of comprehensive and 
vocational high schools , vocational education faculty, directors of 
postsecondary area vocational schools, community collage presidents and 
administrative staff, community JTPA directors, employers, and community 
persons Knowledgeable about the local economy* Detailed questions were asked 
about Perkins expenditures and services in aach funding category, decisions 
about allocating Perkins funds , tha relac ionship between Perkins-funded 
activities and other activities for special populations or program 



improvement, relationships with other programs (such as JTPA) and with the 
state off ice administering Perk:\ns , and dascripciva information about the 
community, schools, and students • About 100 institutions ware visited across 
the 27 coamunities , In aiost communities, field teams went to the school 
district office, one comprehensive high school, one vocational high schooL (or 
area vocational school), two postsecondary institutions and several employers* 

Documents were solicited fro* the states and communities in advance; 
others were obtained on site. Documents included the state plan, state forms 
and guidance sent to local providers, stated-prepared reports on vocational 
education, local plans, and other local documents on student and community 
demographics. A representative from each district and postsecondary 
institution was also requested to complete the survey in advance of the 
visit* Twenty person days weve spent in each state, including 16 days in 
cocomunities. Correspondingly more time was spent in urban :han in ruraL 
communities* (Sampling and data collection and analysis methods are detailed 
in the Appendix*) 

The study is characterized by its breadth and <.ange of topics on 
Perkins administration rather than by in-dapth analysis of a single facet of 
administration or practice. It focuies first on Perkins expenditures and tnen 
on the relative importance of Perkins within Che larger context of the state 
and local vocational education enterprise. It should not, therefore, be 
viewed as a comprehensive review or analysis of ail vocational education 
practices. In addition, as most Perkins funds are spent by secondary ind 
prebaccaiaureate institutions, the report concentrates on these institutions 
rather than, for example, on private or proprietary schools or four-ysar 
institutions* Employment and training programs are included only insofar as 
they are coordinated with vocational education offerings. Lastly, the study 
did noc focus on compliance issues; m were not conducting an audit of Perkins 
expenditures or accounting procedure *. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



State Administration of Parkins 

At the state iavai, the Parkins Act is implemented within a context 
of tmiltipla actors and agancias overseeing tha provision of vocational 
education* Secondary vocational education in school districts was overseen by 
tha office administering the Perkins Act, as vara secondary and postsacondary 
area vocational schools in most states visited. In only one state, however f 
did authority over all vocational education in tha stata rasida in tha office 
administering tha Parkins grant* 

Central to tha implementation of tha Parkins Act is how states 
allocate Parkins funds across multiple agencies. Prior to allocating Perkins 
funds, eight of the nine states visited either establ ; hed a proportion of 
funds for secondary and postsacondary sectors or limited eligibility to some 
Perkins set-asides by type of institution. The prespecified percent splits 
were described as long standing practice; and in at least four of tha nine 
states visited, institutions that came under tha purview of the Perkins office 
were likely to receive more funds than they would have been allocated purely 
on a vocational enrollment basis* 

Tha Perkins categories where states restricted insti tut ional 
eligibility to one type of institution were the Adult funds (four states), 
Program Improvement (three states), Single Parent /Homemaker funds (two 
states), and Sax Equity funds (one state). 

Mora states restricted the access of institutions to Perkins funds 
than provided substantive direction about how Perkins funds were to be spent . 

States seldom directed the concent of Activities undertaken with 
Perkins Title IIA Special Populations funds. Even when RF?s were used, states 
rarely set specific priorities or concentrated resources in a fev statewide 
canters. Mor did states define eligible populations for handicapped and 
disadvantaged funds, past tha definitions included in federal law and 
regulation. Communities than used definitions that may not have been 
consistent within or among states. Only one state influenced the federal 



intradis trict allocation formula of Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds, 
saying that all Perkins funds had to support aides for students in regular 
vocational classes. 

States vera more likaly to provide substantive direction on Tide 
IIB Program Improvement funds than on Title IIA Special Population funds. 
Curriculum development initiatives iosinated statewide activities $ ai though 
all states used Title IIB fusds for staff training and occupational 
information systems as vail. 

Host states visited also provided direction on equipment purchases 
under the Perkins Act* In fact, the primary influence on the use of Title IIB 
funds for othar than equipment purchases appeared to be state-imposed- limits 
or prohibitions on equipment purchases. Four states either prohibited or 
limited the extent to which funds could be used for equipment, another 
required that at lease half the grant be used for equipment* and one created a 
separete category solely for equipment purchases* 

State funding mechanisms for Title IIB funds appeared to make a 
difference in the quality of projects funded. Vhan competitions were used, 
the projects funded seemed of higher quality than those funded through 
formula, most likely because the competition for funding encouraged more 
car lul planning and design of activities. Seme states facilitated 
innovaciveness by providing guidance or information about programs operating 
in other parts of the state or country. 

Perkins funds played a key role in statewide initiatives in 
vocational education, and it is unlikely much activity would have been 
supported in their absence. Curriculum development, usually in competency 
ased vocational education, was a widely discussed, important and visibLe 
state activity* Consequently, it may be worthwhile to study atate efforts 
more systematically, including the concent and cost-effectiveness of consortia 
efforts. 

All states also supported staff training and occupational 
information systems. Additional activities were scattered across states . 
Through requests for proposals t some states sponsored the implementation of 
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pilot or model programs, such as Principles of Technology , in * few 
districts. Statewide programmatic initiatives such es vocational education 
for the disadvantaged were rare* 

. The office administering the Perkins grant was rarely involved in 
state level efforts that extended across state offices or agencies. For 
example, the vocational education officet was, for the most part, excluded from 
academic reform initiatives and participated in state economic development 
efforts only whan the institutions targeted as training providers came under 
the purview of the Perkins office. 

Relations among most states and secondary providers was cited as 
helpful and cordial, with well-established and stable working relationships. 
Five of the nine states provided guidance almost exclusively on fiscal and 
compliance matters, while three were seen as strong on technical assistance in 
curriculum and program improvement, and one wa* seen as strong in both areas. 
The two most regulatory states had strained relatione with their communities* 

The State office administering Perkins operated through another set 
of state actors to react* poet secondary providers. Substantive guidance was 
limited almost entirely to compliance and fiscal matters. Where other 
agencies received sizable Perkins funds (five of the nine states), funds were 
usually passed through with little restriction. 

States are not likely to play a more forceful substantive role 
regarding Perkins funds without federal directives. Congress could faciitiate 
improvesient in state administration by encouraging more targeted use of funds 
through competitive procurements; and promoting more state guidance or sharing 
of information on possible uses of funds, especially for Title IXB program 
improvem e nt * 

Because of the deeply entrenched funds allocation patterns among 
institutions, any shifts in state allocation of funds shall require explicit 
federal directives* 

Title IIA Special Populations 

The quality and comparability of data used in the intrastate formula 
to allocate Perkins Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds are suspect. In the 
commini ties visited, vocational administrators seldom knew the number of 
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disadvantaged or handicapped students enrolled in vocational education, the 
number needing special services in order to succeed, or the number 
participating in Perkins-funded activities* It is unclear whet numbers are 
used in the intrastate allocation formulae. In addition, without this 
information, communities could not develop comprehensive strategies for 
providing services, making programmatic decisions, or selecting among students 
on the basis of need* 

At the secondary level , Perkins Handicapped funds supported 
assessment activities, followed by instruction in vocational classes* At the 
postsecondary level, funds were most likely to support a variety of support 
services, especially disability-related services such as notetaking and 
interpreting* 

Perkins Disadvantaged funds seldom provided services directly linked 
with vocational instruction. At the secondary level, Perkins funds were most 
often used for assessora^t end counseling, followed by instruction in 
nonvocationel classes* The pattern was reversed at the postsecondary level, 
with basic skills centers or learning labs most frequently funded. The 
paucity of services generally available for disadvantaged students, regardless 
of funding source, appeared particularly acute. 

About half of the providers visited combined ac least a portion of 
their Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds, and used them for such common 
services as assessment, counseling ana remedial instruction. While combining 
funds may be a cost-effective way to use scarse resources , there was some 
indication that handicapped students were likely to receive more services than 
the proportional share of resources warranted* 

Perkins Adult funds at the secondary level often were used for 
general adult education activities, so the impact of funds was indirect at 
best. At the postsecondary level, the funds were often targeted to specific 
training programs (e.g., cashier, hotel/motel management, 'Licensed Practical 
Nurse), so had a more concentrated effect. 

Single Parent /Homemaker funds were typically w?^. for increasing 
access to vocational education in general, through child care, tuition 
assistance and counseling* Funds were less frequently used to support 
operating programs* The one state that earmarked all its funds for operating 
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programs, support*! programs in such traditionally female occupations as word 
processing, bookkeeping and child cart} although about one quarter of the 
projtcts vara in such nontraditional fields as computer application and 
computer maintenance/technology • Across all communities, median grants at the 
secondary level were about $12,000; virile slightly more than twice that at the 
pos tsecondary level * State sex equi ty coordinators strongly urged large 
concentrations of grants arguing that until individual grants reached $20,000 
to $30,000 no staff could bm hired to devote substantial attention to the 
issuer* 

Perkins Sex Equity funds were designed to overcome sex bias and sex 
stereotyping that have long characterised vocational education and to support 
students pursuing nontraditional careers* Seldom did the vocational educators 
interviewed appear informed or concerned about this issue, and nontraditional 
enrollments in vocational education were rare. Funds usually supported access 
activities — brochures, workshops and recruitment, but rarely supported 
operating programs, ongoing support services, or job placement* Perkins 
grants usually appeared too diluted to have much effect. As with the Single 
Parent /Homemaker grants, concentrated grants of $20,000 to $30,000 each were 
urged by the scate sex equity coordinators in order to hire staff who could 
devote substantial attention to the issue. 

Services for special populations were seldom incorporated into 
program improvement initiatives. Title IIB funds were rarely used for special 
population groups, but instead focused on the "typical" vocational education 
students that administrators often felt were being short-changed under the 
Perkins Act. For program initiatives to focus more on special populations, 
Perkins Title IIB funds would either need to be redirected or some portion of 
Title XIA funds would need to be targeted for special initiatives. 

In general, the role of Perkins Title IIA funds in the vocational 
education enterprise is a small one, and the amount of funds was not viewed as 
substantial enough for it aione to provide an impetus for new 
services /programs or new initiatives to serve special populations. Where the 
Perkins goals ware closely aligned with "hose of local providers, on the other 
hand, funds were well-targeted and appi > ently well spent. Without targeting 
funds or linking Perkins services more directly with vocational instruction, 
the act is not accomplishing as much as it could. 




Tit It IIB Program Improvement Funds 

The extent to which program improvement was generally caking pLace 
in vocational education varied among the cvsmuni ties visited* Characteristics 
of the more innovative institutions included, a culture supportive of 
innovation, especially among key administrator ; a strategy for growth that 
included the active recruitment of new student populations; ongoing program- 
1 evel assessment; and active collaboration across educational institutions and 
program, especially in funding efforts* 

New programs were relatively rare. Secondary institutions typically 
upgraded current programs with new equipment or provided supplemental support 
or remedial services* At the post secondary level, customized training for 
prospective or current industry employees was the largest growth area. Many 
comunities were working on articulation agreements, although most were either 
general agreements to work together or were college credit for a single or a 
few programs. A number of institutions were engaged in curriculum and staff 
development activities, particularly where the state strongly encouraged such 
efforts. 

The broad message that Perkins Title IIB funds were to be used for a 
variety of program improvement and expansion efforts has not been effectively 
heard at Che community level. Unless states limited or prohibited the use of 
funds for equipment purchases, institutions saw Che Perkins Title 113 funds 
primarily as "federal equipment money/ 9 

When the equipment purchases were part of a larger program 
improvement strategy, they appeared to have a catalytic effect. But when 
equipment purchases were dispersed more broadly, they appeared Co have no 
effect beyond the equipment itself. The muted effect of Title IIB funds was 
further limited because the state or local match was seldom used in direct 
support of the Title IIB allocation. The federal funds could have a more 
visible and concentrated impact if che tederal and required matching funds 
were combined at the local level to support the same act! icies. Meeting the 
requisite match was not found to be problematic in the communities visited. 

One possible approach co screngchen the ute of federal funds for 
program improvement would be to use targeted program improvement competitions 
to capitalize on the more innovative institutions providing vocational 
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education, especially those in economically depressed trees. Such 
competitions couLd include demonstrations thee could be observed end more 
widely disseminated. 

Another strategy may be to use federal funds to help strengthen the 
conditions found in the more innovative institutions. One example would be Co 
encourage jointly funded linkage projects* Bare some Perkins funds and other 
state or federal funds would be combined at the state level and released 
through requests for proposals* To obtain funding, vocational providers would 
have to desunstrate they had established working relationships with the 
corresponding other local agencies • One state has already begun such an 
initiative. 

Finally, an additional approach to strengthen the uses of Title XIB 
funds would ba to strengthen the role of the state in program improvement, 
especially because it appeared that those projects funded through requests for 
proposals appaared to be of higher quality than those funded through formula 
allocations* 

Coordination with JTPA 

Although coordination between JTPA and vocational education 
providers was mandated in the legislation, actual cooperation was more 
influenced by such pragmatic concerns as the availability of substantial JTPA 
resources and declining vocational enrollments. JTPA grants were typically two 
or three times Che sixe of Title IIB grants. 

JTPA programs operated in both secondary (usually summer youth 
programs) and postsecondary institutions (as "slot-ins" in regular programs or 
for support of industry* spec if ic training)* In soma cases, Perkins ~Itle IIA 
and JTPA funds were combined to fund JTPA clients in particular programs, 
including very short-term customised training. Although combining Perkins and 
JTPA funds to serve the same population groups is a productive use of funds, 
some clarification may be needed to ensure that Perkins funds designed for 
longer term education programs do not support the very short-term customized 
training. 
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ORGANIZATION OP TBS REPORT 

Following the ov«rvitv provided in Chape tr 1 * Chapter 2 descr? bes 
the vocational eduction enterprise in the statu end communities visited* 
Chapter 3 analyses state admxnistration of vocational education and of the 
Perkins Act. Chapter 4 examines the access of special populations to 
vocational education, describes services provided • and explores the role of 
the Perkins Act in these activities. Chapter S describes program improvement 
initiatives in vocational education, coordination among vocational education 
and the programs under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), and the 
relative influence of the Perkins Act in these endeavors. The final chapter 
brings together the overall conclusions on the implementation of the Perkins 
Act and its relative importance to the vocational education enterprise and 
discusses possible options for federal action* An appendix presents a 
methodological note on sample selection and data collection and analysis* 

Chapters 3 f 4> and 5 provide rich descriptive detail on vocational 
practices in each state and cownunity visited for readers interested in site- 
specific information* For those readers interested more in an overview of 
policies and practices* a listing of key findings is presented at the start of 
each of those chapters* 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENTERPRISE 

To understand the implementation of the Perkins Act, ic is important 
co understand how vocational, education is organized within states—what 
institutions provide offerings and what policies govern the operation of those 
institutions. The first section of this chapter briefly describes vocational 
education in each of the nine states visited. States are referred to by 
number (e.g.. State I, State 2) in order to protect confidentiality. The 
second section of this chapter examines the vocational education enterprise 
within the 27 communities visited in the nine states. Because program 
offerings vary by type of community and level of institution, communities are 
organized by type (urban, suburban, and rural/small town). Within each 
category, secondary and postseeondary programs are described separately. 

ORGANIZATION OP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION WITHIN STATES 

When federal vocational funds are transmitted to states, they enter 
an extant "system" of public vocational education that contains muLtipLe 
providers and multiple oversight agencies. The "system" may vary from state 
to state, and consists of school districts, secondary and/or pos tsecondary 
area vocational schools , technical institutes and/ or community coi Leges * 
Public and private four year institutions and proprietary schooLs may provide 
vocational education as well. 

Before beginning the discussion, it may be useful to clarify how 
institution* are defined in this report. Comprehensive high schools offer a 
full range of academic programs , and at least some vocational education 
offerings* Vocational high schools are either full-time or part-time high 
schools that come under the jurisdiction of a single school district. 
Secondary area vocational schools may also be either full- time or part-time 
high schools, but draw their students from multiple school districts and are 
administratively separate from a single school district. They serve as their 
own fiscal agent. Poatsecondary area vocational schools offer one-year (and 
some times more short-term) certificates in vocational program areas, while 
ii— m i i j colleges and technical institur.es offer both certificates and two- 
year associate degrees. Secondary area vocational schooLs may enrol i some 
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postsecondary students, as may postsecondary area vocational schools enroll 
somt secondary students . In each case, however, they will have a primary 
identification as either secondary or post secondary institutions- 

All states visited offered vocational education in school districts, 
secondary area vocational schools and in community colleges. Five of the nine 
states also offered posts eeondary vocational education in certificate-granting 
area vocational schools. The range in the number of districts and 
institutions is shown in Exhibit 2.1. 

The nine states visited present a range aud diversity in how 
vocatioiai education is organized. No two states were exactly ai ike in how 
vocational education is administered and operated. 

Secondary vocational education is usually administered by the state 
department of education* the agency with governance authority over elementary 
and secondary education in the state. In two states, however, other state 
agencies had authority at the secondary level. In state l v a separate agency 
oversaw vocational education and in state 3, administration for all vocational 
education was handled through a single independent agency. 

In just over half the states visited, separate agencies oversaw 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education. In five states (states I, 
2 9 5, 7 and 9), two agencies were responsible for secondary and post secondary 
vocational education. In tl*e remaining four states (states 3, 4 9 6, and 3), a 
single agency was responsible for governance. 

Hot all postsecondary vocational education was administered within 
the same agency. For those five states with postsecondary area vocational 
schools f three (states l 9 4 f and 7 ) administered community colleges 
separately, and included postseconiary area vocational schools under the aegis 
of the secondary agency. The other two states (states 6 and 9) induced 
governance of both types within the same state agency* 

States continue to explore liable governance arrangements for 
vocational education. Three of the nine states visited (states I, 5, and 9) 
had changed agency governance within the decade, and a fourth (state 6) was 
considering change. 

Perkins funds was always administered by the agency that oversaw 
secondary vocational education. For those four states where at least some 
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Exhibit 2.1 
IMSTITUT10MS OPFEBJHC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Vocational 



Providers 



ation 



School districts 

Secondary area 
vocational schooLs 

Postsecondery area, 

voctf ?d*1 schools' 

Community colleges 



Range in Number of Providers 
in States Visited 



less than 70 to over 700 

Itss than 10 to just over 40 

Less then 10 to just over 30 

10 to over 100 



*One state also supported four teennicel institutes. These 
were two-year associate degree granting institutions, 

^Five of the nine states visited offered vocation*! programs in 
certificate granting postsecondary area vocational schools. 
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poatsecondary vocational education was separately administered, transfers of 
funds between agencies were arranged or some post secondary institutions 
received no Perkins funding. A complete discussion of the administration of 
the Perkins Act is presented in Chapter 3. 

The following sketches on each state briefly describe the 
organization of vocational education at the state level and the role of the 
state in academic reform and economic development. 

State I 

State I is a poor, rural state, slowly converting from an agricul- 
tural to a manufacturing base. Heavily dependent upon che gas and oil 
economy, it has yet to recover from that industry 1 s slump. Of the state's two 
million residents, two* thirds live it the five county area surrounding the 
state capitoi. 

Since the early 1980s, vocational education has been governed by a 
separate state agency, with a separate state board that on alternate months 
serves as the state board of education. That agency oversees che vocational 
education offered in high schools, 17 secondary vocational centers, and 24 
postsecondary area vocational schooLs. Vocational education offered in the 20 
community colleges and four-year institutions is reviewed by the state agency, 
while the institutions themselves are administered through the Board of 
Regents. They receive no Perkins funds. 

Vocational education is a powerful force at the state level. As one 
of its critics noted: "It has its own building, its own Bosrd, its own 
schools, and its own legislative committee." -The state director wrote the 
language in the education reform bill that strengthened vocational education* 
and is seen by the governor's office and Legislative staff as a key player in 
economic development initiatives. 

Vocational education at the high scnooi level is booming. The state 
education reform act mandated that to be accredited each high school must 
offer access to at least three vocational programs, and the new minimum 
education foundation aid law provides a .4 to .6 additional increment per 
student in vocational programs. Over the Last four years the amount of state 
funds going into secondary vocational education has doubled, to aim *t $25 
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million a year. One consequence has been the growth of secondary vocational 
centers at the state-run post secondary area vocational schools. The secondary 
centers offer two-hour blocks ot vocational education in two-year sequenced 
programs . 

The primary providers of postsecondary vocational education are the 
24 state-funded postsecondary area vocational schools 9 offering one-year 
certificate programs. The total annuel t -oget for the system is over $40 
million, or about $5,000 per fuil-time student* Administered directly by the 
state vocational education agency , the directors are stare employees f 
supervised by the state office. Construction of the schools , each with its 
own 40 acre site, began in the early 1960s; schools were subsequently added in 
outlying rural counts through the efforts of p^liticell/ powerful 
legislators. Because the postsecondary area vocational schools are so 
numerous and receive so ouch state funding, critics argue that these schools 
have stymied the growth of the comminity college system in the state. 

Scats 2 

State 2 is a populous and fast-growing state, with a nighly diverse 
economic base and population. Of the more then one million students enrolled 
in high school, almost half belong to racial or ethnic minority groups. 

The state department of education oversees secondary vocational 
education offered in school districts and area vocational centers. Vocational 
education in districts is administered in an office separate from the one for 
area vocational centers. Because the area centers receive over $200 million 
in state funds annually, they receive no Perkins funds directly. The area 
centers may be housed in separate facilities or within high schools and 
typically offer half-day vocational programs to juniors and seniors bused in 
from several connunities. 

The state has traditionally played a strong role in elementary and 
secondary education, and placed strong emphasis on educational reform, more 
rigorous graduation requirements, and testing for accountability. It has also 
undertaken numerous economic development initiatives . Vocational education 
has not been a topic of the reform movement; it is organizationally isolated 
within the state department, and staff report that the state superintendent 
"would just as soon vocational education disappeared." Neither the governor. 
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the Legislature, nor the department appear co consider using vocational 
education us part of economic development initiatives. 

Vocational education in the state 9 s 71 community coL Leges is 
administered through tne Chancellor's office for community colleges* Up until 
20 years ago, the community colleges were administered within the state 
department of education and operated much Like school districts with local 
governing boards. Because they retain Local governing boards, the state is 
not directive. It has been soundly criticized in management studies for 
Lacking "a cohesive and agreed upon statement of purpose and role of voca- 
tional education in the community coLLeges*" Staff overseeing postsecondary 
vocational education is one- third the size of those overseeing secondary 
vocational education, has one-seventh the resources to spend on curriculum 
development, and passes through tmch of th~ Perkins funds directly to com- 
munity colleges. 

The state does not operate postsecondary area vocational schools. 

State 3 

Primarily a rural state with a single population center, state 3 wr.s 
a booming in-migration state until the mid 1980s when it was badly hurt by the 
collapse in oil and gas prices and by the fail in agricultural prices for corn 
and wheat. Increased numbers of minority and less academically successful 
students, as welL as growth in dislocated workers has Led the state to target 
resources on the special population groups defined in the Perkins Legislation, 

All vocational education in this state, including that in community 
colleges, is administered through a separate state agency* Vocational 
education is offered in 161 secondary districts, 11 state-system community 
collegia, 4 local district junior coLLeges, and 7 secondary area vocational 
schools. 

Academic reform has not been a major topic at the state Level 
because the state is precluded in its state constitution from establishing 
curricuLum standards. The state university system, however, raised its 
tntrance course requirements mid-decade that prompted districts to raise 
graduation requirements. Enrollments in vocational education may have 
suffered as a consequence. 
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In part because of the depressed economy, the state has been active 
in economic development initiatives and the current governor was elected on an 
economic development platform* To carry out training initiatives f the state 
relies strongly on the 11 state-governed comnunity colleges that come under 
the aegis of the state vocational education agency. The recently passed 
Customized Training Act, for example, is a joint effort between the community 
college system and the department of local affairs to provide customized 
training programs for new or expending industries in the state. 

There are no post secondary area vocational schools in this s'.ace. 

State 4 

One of the fastest growing states in the nation, state 4 is 
financially stable, with an economy dependent on tourism, service occupations 
and high tech businesses. Its burgeoning in-migration, however, brings with 
it an increasing number of iimited-Engiish-prof icient and low achieving 
students. 

Vocational education in the state is the responsibility of two 
divisions within the state department of education. One has jurisdiction over 
ail secondary programs as well as the postsecondary vocational education 
offered in area vocational schools. The state's school districts are 
organized on a county system, with the county district responsible for 
secondary vocational education and postsecondary area vocational school. s f if 
my, within its borders. The 33 postsecondary area vocational schools were 
designed primarily as one-year certificate schools for high school graduates, 
but they occasionally enroll secondary students. 

Another division in the state department is responsible for the 
state's 28 community colleges, and researchers report significant turf issues 
and little coordination between the two divisions. Perkins funds are 
distributed primarily on a formula basis, with districts and community 
colleges submitting proposals on how they expect to spend the funds. 

Although the state was involved with the academic reform movement 
and has begun dropout prevention initiatives statewide, vocational education 
has not played an active role. Mew graduation requirements include a half 
credit in vocational education, but observers felt that may hav* been a sop co 
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che vocational division. The vocational education office was isolaced from 
che rest of the stats department until a new director was hired last year, and 
legislative aid-»« reported that -under che forwer director che ijsage of 
vocational education was "not real positive." 

The vocational division is no; actively engaged in economic develop- 
ment initiatives. A staff of 3 oversees the $1.1 million industry training 
program, but the effort is small compared to state-level efforts in that area. 

State 5 

State 5 is a large manufacturing state. Strongly affected by the 
decline in smokestack industries and automotive manufacturing, it undertook in 
che mid-1980s a five year, multi-billion dollar program to rebuild the state. 
This state funded effort focuaed on nurturing small business, developing new 
high growth firma, reviving the tourist industry, and creating incentives to 
attract new business and industry. 

' Secondary vocational education is under the control of the state 
department of education. Prior to 1976, it was an independent entity. In the 
early 1980s, tae legislature enacted a law to restructure che delivery of 
vocational education on a regional basis. Since Chen, che state has been 
actively involved in creating 61 regional systems, incorporating che 638 
separate providers of vocational education, with signed cooperacive 
agreements. Perkins funds are distributed to the , regional systems, noc co 
individual districts. Included within the regional system are secondary area 
vocational schools offering half-day vocational programs to high school 
juniors and seniors. 

The community colleges *re administered by a separate state 
community college board. Perkins funds flow through che scace board of 
education to the communicy college board for discribution co consnunicy 
colleges. Under strong state pressure, che 39 communicy colleges and cwo 
cechnical institutes are developing articulation agreements with secondary 
providers in their regions. The state goal is for each region co develop 
regional vocational plans cutcing across che secondary and ooscsecondary 
levels. 
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The state has traditionally taken a strong education reform roLe and 
increased student graduation end teacher certification requirements. The 
ursrmt inn* I aducetio* off tee was not involved in those efforts . nor was it 
involved in economic development, other than a $i million program of industry* 
specific training. 

There are no post secondary area vocational schools in this state* 

State 6 

State 6 is a small, primarily rural, politically conservative 

state. In recent years, the state 9 s economy, baaed primarily on agriculture, 

oil and gas, and the aircraft industry, has been declining. The state's 
current number one priority is economic development. 

Within the state department of education, the vocational education 
office overseei secondary vocational education and the 16 area vocational 
schools. A separate and co-equal comnunity college office in the state 
department oversees the 19 community colleges. There is a separate board of 
higher education for the state's four-year colleges and universities. 

The new governor ran on a platform that included reorganization of 
the governance of higher education—primarily the area vocational school and 
community college systems. Until reorganization issues are resolved, che 
traditional rivalry between the two systems will no doubt continue. In che 
meantime, the state legislature imposed a moratorium on building additional 
area vocational schools or community collages. 

After a short-lived and unsuccessful effort to disperse Perkins 
funds on a ragional basis, the state now uses Requests for Proposals (RFPs) 
for all but handicapped and disadvantaged funds. All providers compete 
equally, but community colleges are now submitting many more proposals than 
che area vocational schools in a move co get more of the funds. 

The vocational education office was not involved in the academic 
reform efforts in the state that raised graduation requirements, but works 
jointly with the department of coomerce on a new and expanding industries 
program. A legislative task force created early in the 1980s to look at 
economic development options boxed out both community colleges and vocational 
education by concentrating on the four-year state colleges and universities. 



Until new legislation is forthcoming, the joint department of commerce and 
vocational education effort is the primary economic development initiative* 

State 7 

A midsize industrial state, state 7 has become an economically 
booming state, especially in the high technology and service sectors. State 
legislators see a widening gap between the education levels of worker i and 
economy's need for a well-educated, highly skilled wo t force, but have only 
begun to develop education and economic development initiatives. 

Secondary vocational education and post secondary vocational 
education offered in area vocational schools are administered through an 
office within the state department of education. As with other offices in the 
state, the vocational education office is not directive on curriculum or 
instruction issues, but takes an active role in regulatory compliance* It is 
highly prescriptive in designating allowable expenditures for both state and 
federally funded activities . 

Vocational education was not actively involved in the academic 
reform efforts in the state, and it appears that the economic development 
system is for the most part orthogonal to the state* s vocational education 
system* Community colleges appear more responsive to chs needs of economic 
development, in part because area vocational schools in this state are also 
comprehensive high schools. 

Unlike schools in the other states in the study, the secondary area 
vocational schools in this state were diploma-granting, full-time high schools 
(grades 9 through 12), governed by regional boards made up of representatives 
from the sending districts. These schools operate as independent actors 
within ecace politics, and recently successfully lobbied the state legislature 
to appropriate $15 million for equipment purchases at the secondary level* 
Locally, they also largely operate independently. For example, state policy 
restricts what districts can provide in vocational education if the same 
offering is available in its regional school , and districts receive federal 
vocational funds for their vocational program only if the program is 
overenrolled or not offered in the regional school. Several, though not all, 
schools offer some postsecondary vocational education certificates as veil* 
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The primary providers of postsecondary vocational education are the 
state's community colleges* Postsecondary vocational education in community 
colleges is overseen by the separate Board of Higher Education, although some 
joint scnitor-ine of programs is now conducted through regional offices. 
Perkins funds are transferred from the State Board ot Education to the Board 
of Higher Education* 

State 8 

State 8 is one of the most populous and geographically largest 
states, with a varied and currently stable economy. The governor is se<&n as a 
strong education governor and the legislature lias been receptive to education 
initiatives in recent years. The state has traditionally taken an active role 
in education and is a mover in the academic reform movement. Education 
expenditures have increased, including $6 million in industry specific 
training and $3 million in vocational education equipment. It is also one of 
the most regulatory of states. 

Both secondary and postsecondary vocational education are 
administered through the same state agency, although through different offices 
within that agency. The office overseeing secondary vocational education sets 
program direction and oversees discretionary spending under the Perkins Act. 

Efforts to reform vocational education predated the academic reform 
movement in the state, and districts are now implementing a statewide 
technology curriculum to replace industrial arts. The state agency has been 
actively involved in economic development initiatives. It sells itself to the 
state legislature as the vocational trainer for the state. It developed 
regional economic development centers that were later expanded with state 
funding, set up linkage arrangements with other state agencies to conduct 
training for their clients, and is now working on how to implement the 
education benefits contained in union contracts. 

Within the vocational education enterprise, there is tension at the 
state level between vocational funding for the state's five 1 irgest cities and 
the area vocational schools. The former have stable or slightly increasing 
vocational enrollments, while the latter have been experiencing long-term 
enrollment declines. 



Art* vocational schools offer two-hour blocks of Laboratory or shop 
instruction mostly in a two-year sequence for high school juniors and 
seniors* The schools are part of a state-managed regional service center 
system chat offers school districts a variety of services, including special 
education for nonma ins Creamed handicapped students* Although the area 
vocational schools are state-administered, sending districts play an active 
role in curriculum change. Area vocational schools can offer a new program 
only if at least two sending school districts agree* 

Postsecondary vocational education is provided by community 
colleges* The state does not operate postsecondary area vocational schools. 

State 9 

This midsized state has been the site of much economic and tech- 
nological development, most recently by significant private industry 
investment made possible in part through generous state subsidies* 

Secondary vocational education is administered through the state 
department ~ r education. Programs are offered in high schools and area 
vocational schools, that are housed in separate facilities or as adjuncts to 
high schools. The vocational education office has not been involved in the 
academic reform efforts in the state, nor in economic development initia- 
tives. In fact, the previous gubernatorial administration, which changea L *st 
year, was reportedly anti-vocational education and favored its reduction 
and/or dismantlement at the secondary level. 

Postsecondary vocational education is offered in 26 postsecondary 
area vocational schools, 4 technical institutes and 10 community colleges and 
is administered by the Board of Regents. A third agency governs the state 
university system. Some economic development activities are underway at the 
postsecondary level, including coordination with JTPA. 

The relationship between the state department of education and the 
Board of Regents is particularly it i city. Until 1984, postsecondary area 
vocational schools were administered in the same office as secondary 
vocational education. At that time, jurisdiction for the schools moved to the 
Board of Regents, wher* governance of community colleges and technical, 
institutes already resided. Officials in 'he state department of education 
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were angered by the move. Although skeptical, of the move at first, post* 
secondary area vocational schools now see themselves as having fared well, 
incLuding receiving more resources* Perkins funds , particularly Title I IB 
program improvement funds, have dropped off markedly at the postsecondary 
level, but have been replaced with state funds. Perkins funds continue to be 
administered through the state department of education. 

THE LOCAL VOCATIONAL EDQGATIOI ENTERPRISE 

This section describes vocational education as it was found in the 
17 communities visited around the country. Most vocational education 
providers visited were recipients of some Perkins funds. Because they were 
not Perkins funded, private and proprietary schools were not visited, aLthough 
they may have numbered 30 to 40 schools in the largest cities. Almost all or 
all providers of vocational education were visited in suburban and rural 
areas, although only major vocational education providers were visited in 
urban areas* 

Program offerings varied by size of community and by type and level 
of institution offering vocational education. Urban areas , as one 'ould 
expect, offered a larger range and more specialization within vocational 
programs then did less populated areas. Smaller areas vere more likely co 
offer core programs within traditional vocational fields, although specialized 
programs designed for the local area were found, especially in rural community 
colleges. 

Geographic acce?* to institutions was not an issue in urban or 
suburban areas, provided students had access to public transportation or a 
car. In rural areas, on the other hand, vocational programs often drew 
students from nine to 15 other communities. All but two communities offered 
some postsecondary vocational education within the county, and che two 
remaining coimunities were located an hour's drive from postsecondary 
institutions in an adjacent county. 

Type and level of institution also affected vocational offerings. Ac 
the secondary level, comprehensive high schools uere apt to offer a more 
limited range of vocacionel offerings than vocational high schools, when both 
were ocatad in the same community (whether administered by the same school 
district or separately). Comprehensive high schools were more likely to offer 
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introductory Trade and Industry (T&I) programs, home economics, and 
business. Vocational high schools supported sequenced courses in T&I, 
technical and health-related programs* 

At the post secondary level , post secondary area vocational schools 
offered traditional T&I programs, with some additional offerings in health 
fields, business or data processing; whil-e comnunity colleges were likely to 
offer more technical programs and less T&I programs • This was in part a 
function of the degree granting status of the institution—with community 
colleges awarding both associate and certificate degrees while poscsecondary 
area vocational technical schools offered certificate degrees only. 

Distinctions in. course offerings between secondary and post- 
secondary area vocational schools appeared somewhat blurred, especially when 
they were located on the same campus. Students of one group were "slotted in 19 
to programs designed primarily for the other. Whether students were enrolled 
in the same or separate classes usually depended upon the number of students 
interested in the same program* 

In the communities visited, little overlap appeared between 
secondary and pos'; secondary offerings. Each level of institution appeared 
well informed about what other institutions were offering, with the possibLe 
exception of business programs. Institutions also reported that -they wcuLd 
not initiate a new program if they knew it was available elsewhere. For 
example, one poscsecondary director said that he decided not co offer 
cosmetology because it was offered at the vocational high school. If no 
program wee offered . an area with emerging demand, institutions would 
compete to see who would be the first to offer the program; but once a program 
was in place, other institutions usually did not duplicate it. One state was 
instituting a formal process, called "leveling, 1 ' co avoid duplication of 
program*. The state is setting guidelines and reviewing program proposals for 
new offerings in high schools, poscsecondary vocational centers, and community 
colleges. The system is to be in place by the summer of 1989* 

In the following sections, vocational education offerings are 
described by type of community — urban, suburban, and rural/small town* Within 
each section, secondary and postsecondary offerings are described separately. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN URBAN COMMUNITIES 

The nine urban coc&nunities visited ranged in size from 180,000 to 
five million, although seven had populations between 500,000 to 600*000 within 
the city proper and up to several million when counting adjacent areas* Like 
large urban areas in general, the cities had a diverse economic base and 
represented a range of stable, growing and declining economies* 

Four cities were state capitols, five housed major universities, end 
four contained major medical facilities. Unemployment rates in the cities 
range from under three percent to a high of ten percent* The lowest ouempioy- 
ment rates were found in those cities with high tech electronics and skilled 
professional occupations. The highest unemployment races were found in the 
three cities heavily dependent upon manufacturing and/or on the depressed 
gas/oil economy and in the city that served as the urban hub to a large 
agricultutal region. 

Although the general population in the cities is about 30 percent 
minority, the proportions reverse among children attending uroan public 
schools. In ail but one of the school districts, at lease 60 percent of the 
school district's children belonged to minority groups. 

In the cities for which school dropout rates were obtained f the 
rates ranged from an estimated 20 percent to 50 percent, with an average 
between 35 percent to 40 percent, net uncommon among the nation's larger 
cities . 

Se condar y Vocational Education 

At the secondary level, the most common organizational arrangement 
for vocational education was a single vocational high school and multiple 
comprehensive high schools, all under school district jurisdiction. 
Introductory and exploratory courses were most likely to be found in the 
comprehensive high schools, while occupationaily specific programs were the 
cornerstone of the vocational high school. Six districts had this pattern. 
Tha seventh district, the largest district in our sample, also had a 
combination of comprehensive and vocational high scnools, but the 
comprehensive high schools offered a wider range of vocational programs than 
found in other districts. One district offered vocational education only 



through its 11 comprehensive high schooLs. The ninth district also offered 
vocation*], education through its comprehensive high schools , although some 
students attended a post secondary area vocat ional school that was also under 
school district jurisdiction. 

Structural differences affect the ways vocational education is 
offered in comprehensive and vocational high schools. In comprehensive high 
schools, vocational classes are generally one period long, meshing into the 
traditional period structure rather than in the two* or three-hour blocks 
common to vocational high schools . Although students in some instances can 
pursue concentrations in vocational programs, respondents were more likely to 
talk about vocational classes in comprehensive high schools as elect ives. 
Some comprehensive high schools had moved from two* to one-hour classes as a 
consequence of increased academic requirements for graduation, and some 
vocational laboratory or shop classes had moved from three- to two-hour blocks 
for chr same reason. 

Vocational high schools varied in grade levels served and in whether 
they were full-day or half-day schools. In one city, it was a full-time four- 
year high school; a second city was moving to fu) l-cime, with 9th and 10th 
graders already full-time students. In one city, the vocational high school 
was full-time for half its students and half-time for the remainder who were 
bused from home high schools. In two other cities , the vocational high 
schools witre half-day for 11th and 12th graders, while in the sixth distric:, 
the vocational school was full-tizie fcr 12th graders only. In the largest 
city visited, the vocational high schools were also full-day four-year hign 
schools. 

In the six districts with several comprehensive high schools and one 
vocational high school, comprehensive high schools offered business, consumer 
and hometiaking education and almost all offered industrial arts or techno- 
logy. Octe city also provided drafting, while another offered agriculture and 
soma health classes. Two cities provided work experience for disadvantaged 
vocat ional students in comprehensive high schools • For the most part , the 
comprehensive high schools were not seen as offering the full range of 
vocational education, and respondents referred to their aurse offerings as 
"introductory," "exploratory ," and "less career oriented. 11 In two cities , for 
example, the vocational courses offered in comprehensive high schools were noc 
eligible for state reimbursement) in vocational education. 
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For the nose part, ail comprehensive high schools in the same 
discricc offered identical or nearly identical vocational classes, a conse- 
quence of desegregation guidelines according to school officials* There were 
occasional exceptions* In one district, cosmetology was offered at a single 
high school but with open enrollment across the district. Another city 
created a business magnet school, designed in part to encourage nonminority 
students to anroll in an almost all minority school considered to be the 
worst, or nearly the worst, high school in the district. The program was 
stocked with a large number of personal computers, data entry machines and 
audio-visual equipment; and stood in sharp contrast with the remaining 
comprehensive high schools that have littia computer equipment* A program 
comparable to the magnet is offered at the vocational high school. 

Vocational high schools across the districts visitad organized and 
named their offerings difftrtntiy, but for the most pare they offered a range 
of traditional trades and industry (T&I) programs, including auto mechanics, 
electronics, machine shop, construction, and cosmetology. Graphics/media 
programs were almost universally found, as were an array of business programs. 
Most cities offered programs in health occupations, some linked with child 
care programs. A few cities were offering programs in criminal juszice or 
police science, and two offered programs in aviation. Only one vocational 
high school in these six districts offered agricultural programs; this one was 
in horticulture. Programs were usually seen as half-time over cwo years, 
although some exploratory work may bt done in the ninth and tenth grades. 

Little overlap appeared between courses offered in comprehensive and 
vocational high schools in districts visited. Business education was seen as 
more extensive in vocational than in comprehensive high schools in five of the 
six cities; in the sixth district, no business education was offered at the 
vocational high school. In two districts, no occupational home economics was 
offered in comprehensive high schools, while in another cwo, it was only 
offered in comprehensive high schools. Where there was overlap in program 
area, the more specialized programs (e.g., food and restaurant, fashion/ 
interior design, and child development) were offered in the vocational rather 
than in the comprehensive high schools. Industrial arts was not offered at 
the vocational high schools, although the four-year vocational schools often 
had a built-in exploratory program. 
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A hybrid of combining and separating vocational education programs 
was found in the Largest district in the sample, which offered vocational 
education in both vocational and comprehenkive high schools. Most vocational 
high schools were located in traditional!/ working class neighborhoods where 
support for vocational programs was longstanding. Across the city, 55 
comprehensive high schools and 10 vocational high schools offered a combina- 
tion of vocational programs. Among comprehensive high schools, the most 
cocmcnly found programs were in business education, food management, 
occupational home economics, drafting, graphics arts, wood construction and 
automotive mechanics. Almost every high school had business education while 
the other programs were found in one-third to one-half of the comprehensive 
high schools. Comprehensive high schools were unlikely to offer programs in 
trades and industries, although agricultural programs were more likely to be 
found in comprehensive than vocational high schools. 

Among vocational high schools, the most commonly found programs were 
t-to mechanics, word processing, graphic arts (along with drafting ana 
commercial art), computer applications, cosmetology, and a number of the mors 
traditional T&I programs such as machine trades, electricicy and electronics , 
auto body, wood construction, carpentry, sneet metal, and welding. Health 
occupations were found in just one school in the district, a vocational hijh 
school . 

Two large cities in the samp.* did not have a specialized vocational 
high school within its district. In one district, school officials rejected 
the idea of creating a vocational high school, but rather offered a range of 
vocational programs across its 11 comprehensive high schools. When state 
funds became available for the construction of vocational faciliries in the 
early 1970s, they were combined with those under the desegregation order to 
renovate or construct new high schools, not to create « separate vocntionai 
facility. The number of vocational programs per high school ranged from nine 
to 20, with most having 13 to 15 programs. Following the pattern of 
comprehensive high schools in other districts, all high schools offered 
industrial arts/technology, consumer and homemaking education, and vocational 
office education. In addition, virtually all offered auto mechanics, 
cosmetology, graphic arts, and industrial cooperative education, a work study 
program for disadvantaged students. Other programs were dispersed across high 
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schools , with no concentration in a given school. Agriculture, health, and 
traditional trades and industries programs were usually offered in one or two 
high schools* These included air conditioning, aircraft mechanics, diesel 
mechanics, electronics, building trades, cabinet making, recording occupations 
and welding. Where programs were located appeared to be a function of school 
size, availability of equipment, and student demand. Although vocational 
education enrollments have declined in the face of increased graduation 
requirements and a stronger academic focus, vocational educators in the city 
felt the decision to concentrate on comprehensive high schools rather than 
separate vocational schools has "saved 1 * vocational education in the city. 

In the ninth district which encompassed a county, vocational 
education was provided through six of the county- s 10 comprehensive high 
schools, with some students on an "experimental basis" attending half day a 
postsecondary vocational center also administered by the school district. 
Programs offered in the comprehensive high schools were business and 
distributive/marketing education, home economics, and industrial arts as well 
as some programs in auto mechanics and agriculture. The postsecondary 
vocational center offered more of the traditional trades and industries 
programs. A high school student may transfer from one high school to another 
if a vocational program was not offered in their home school, but it was 
reported to be a rare practice. Vocational education was not seen as a major 
part of the secondary curriculum in this fast growing area, noted for its 
tourism and high technology electronics. 

The Role of Desegregation in Secondary Urban Vocational Education: 
An issue unique to the large cities visited was the role played by desegrega- 
tion in the organization of the vocational education enterprise. Desegrega- 
tion guidelines were usually cited as th* major reason for the presence of 
near identical vocational offerings in each city's comprehensive high 
schools. In addition, in three cities, che use of a vocational high school as 
a magnet school was seen as both a desegregation and vocational educat ion 
success, aided in part by the availability of federal magnet schools funds* 
In the fourth city, the new and well-equipped vocational high school was 
characterized by the city 9 s leading newspaper as a disaster, "shunned by 
students and parents of all races.' 1 
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In on* district, on* high school was named a vocational educat: on 
and performing arts magnet school, with $2.5 million in federal magnet schools 
funds used to update the equipment to current industry standards. Since its 
opening tare* years ago, th« •nrollments have consistently been racially 
balanced and enrollment has increased by 50 percent. 

In another district, the vocational High schooL has been a magnet 
school since 1983, joining the other schools with an open enrollment po. 1 icy. 
Forty-seven percent of its students belong to minority groups, compared to a 
district -ride average of 66 percent. Prior to that time, it had been an exam 
school, moetly serving white males. Although all schools in the district are 
underenrolled, the vocational high school has had less of an enrollment drop 
than the comprehensive high schools. 

In the third successful district, n -riddle school vas converted into 
a vocational magnet high school for 11th and 12th graders three years ago, 
using magnet school dollars to remodel, and equip the facility. Increased 
enrollments have been attributed to liaving a central facility for vocational 
education. In earlier years, vocational education had been moved frequently 
from school to school. 

In a fourth district, the vocational high schooL was also designed 
as a part-day magnet schooL for all of the city's high schooLs, but unlike the 
three districts above, it has not been a success story. Since opening in 
1980, vocational high school enrollment has consistently been less than half 
its capacity, and its enrollment continues to decline at a rate faster than 
the district as a whole. Declining enrollments have plagued the city as a 
whole, and one quarter of the teaching facuLty *-ere let go a few years ago. 
The demographics of the student body has also undergone significant change. 
Significant white flight coupled with an influx of low income minority 
families has resulted in a low income minority student body, many with limited 
English proficiency. The dropout rate is close to 50 percent. 

A number of factors appear related to the failure in the fourth city 
that may not be present in the other three cities visited. Fragmented power 
and byzantine political arrangements characterize school districc poLitics, 
leaving little coherent leadership. Unlike the schools in the other cities, 
the vocational school is located in the center of the city's low income 
minority ghetto, the center for drug trafficking and high crime race,. The 
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comprehensive high schcoi to which it is attached is historically one of the 
lowest performing in f.he d-.strict, with average achievement around the 26ch 
percentile. Finally, the conditions of the desegregation order also appear 
more restrictive; program enrollments as well at total student enrollment are 
to reflect the raciaL balance for the district as a whole. In each program, 
black students may not enroll unless white enrollments are sufficiently high. 

Poatsecondary Vocational Education 

Across the nine cities, postsecondary vocational education was 
provided by a range of public institutions. In four communities, conraunity 
colleges were the exclusive provider of pubiicLy supported postsecondary 
vocational education; in three other communities, community colleges were 
joined by postsecondary are* vocational schools. One community was served by 
a technical institute and a postsecondary area vocational schooL, while one 
was served almost exclusively by a postsecondary area vocational school. 

Community colleges offered both associate degrees and certificates, 
as did the one tech xcal institute visited. Associate degrees usually 
required the equivalent of ;wo years of full-time study (and occasionally 
three years), while certificate programs required the equivalent of up to one 
year of full-time studv. The postsecondary area vocational schools provided 
certificates for up to one year of fuLl-time study. Where coomiunity uwlLeges 
and area vocational schools operated in the same cities, some had developed 
articulation agreements on a program-by-program basis, so that programs taken 
at the area vocational school would serve as credit toward an associate 
degree. The articulation agreements were found in electronics, building 
trades, automotive, heating/refrigeration and graphic arts. 

Community college enrollments ranged from a low of 2,500 students 
(head count) to a high of 20,000. The single largest community college had 
11,500 PTE. The largest city had eight community colleges within its 
boundaries, offering 215 degree or certificate programs. Community col Lege 
personnel did not report the proportion of enrollment 'i in vocational or 
technical programs, although estimates ranged from 50 to 70 percent o£ the 
matriculated student body. The one technic*! institute visited, which also 
awarded both associate degrees and certificates enrolled almost 2, 500 FTE 
student s . 
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Postsecondary art* vocational schools were generally smaller than 
community colleges. Enrollments ranged from a headcount of 600 co 7,000 
students, all pursuing vocational certificate programs. 

Community colleges were U ; likely to have traditional trades and 
industries programs, and more likely to have technical programs, or at least 
to label astociate degree programs as technology-related programs, according 
to a review of course catalogs, the major associate degrees offered were in 
business and secretarial , a variety of health fields , media/graphics , 
electronics, computer programming (or other computer related fields), and 
criminal justice programs. Less frequently, comnunity colleges offered 
associate degree programs in child development, fire and safety, food service, 
hotel and restaurant management, and real estate. In these institutions, 
students enrolled in certificate programs would attend some of the same 
classes as associate degree students, but would get certificates in narrower 
fields (e.g., word processing rather than business, health technician rather 
chen nursing, dey care rather then child development). 

Exhibit 2.2 describes the associate degree and cerrificace programs 
at one fairly typical urben conmunity college. Community colleges were more 
likely to offer a wider range of associate degree programs than certificate 
programs. When similar titles appeared, the associate degree programs usually 
contained more advanced courses in the specialty area, as well as 15 to 13 
credits in liberal arts courses. For example, the 27 credits (nine courses) 
required for the certificate program, "clerk Typist," were also found for the 
associate degree program "Office Techno Logy-Word Processing." The associate 
degree program also required more advanced courses in typing, secretarial 
accounting, secreterial procedures, advanced word processing, and computer 
applications in business as well as shorthand theory. Likewise, che differ- 
ences between the associate degree program in "Construction T *cnnoicgy- 
Architectural Technology" and the certificate program in "Architectural 
Drafting 19 are more required courses in codes and standards , contracts and 
specification, and structural design as well as electives in math, science and 
communication. 

Postsecondary area vocational schools offered one-year certificate 
programs most frequently in business, health, electronics, food service and a 
range of trade and industry programs. Business 9 health and electronics 
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All EXAMPLE OF ASSOCIATE AMD CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
AT AN URBAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Associate Degree 
Program! 



Certificate 
Programs 



BUSINESS 4 PUBLIC SERVICE 
Business Administration 
Business — Banking, Insurance 

& Reel Estate 
Business—Fashion Buying & 

Merchandising 
Business— Business Admin., 

International Business 
Business— Purchasing & 

Materials Management 
Business— Retail Business Management 
ChiLd Care 

Criminal Justice- Police 

Data Processing 

Fire Protection Technology 

Food Service Administration 

Hotel Technology 

Hotel Tech.— Culinary Arts 

Labor Studies 

Office Technology 

Office Technology— Word Processing 

Paralegal 

Recreation Leadership 



BUSINESS RELATED 

Banking, Insurance, Real Estate 
Clerk Typist 

Small Business Management 



ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
Automotive Technology 
Building Management & Maintenance 
Chtmical Technology 
Chemical Technology—Environmental 
Science 

Civil Engineering Technology 
Communications Equipment Technology 
Comfiuter Repair Technology 
Computer Systems Technology 
Construction Technology 
Construction Technology— Architectural 

Technology 
Dr af t i ng— Mechan i ca i 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
Electrical Engineering Technology 



TECHNOLOGY RELATED 

Architectural Drafting 
Basic Engineering Sciences 
Building, Estimating & 

Constructing 
Building Rehabilitation 
Electrical Power 
Foundry Practice 
Heating St Air Conditioning 
Indui trial Instrumentation 
Management Practices 
Manufacturing Planning 
Materials Requirement Planning 
Metallurgy 
Structural Design 
Telephony 
Tool Design 
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AM EXAMPLE OP ASSOCI/TE AMD CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
AT AN URfiAH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Associate Degrte 
Programs 



Certificate 
Programs 



ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY (cont'd) 
Industrial Technology 
Industrial Technology— Management 

Engineering Technology 
Manufacturing Technology 

Robotics/Automation 
Materials Science Technology 
Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Science Laboratory Technology 
Visual Communications Technology- 
Graphic Arts & Printing 



TECHNOLOGY RELATED (cont'd) 



ALLIED HEALTH 

Community Mental Health Assistant 

Alcohol Counseling 
Dental Hygiene 

Dental Laboratory Technology 
Dietetic Technology 
Medical Office Assistant 
Medical Laboratory Technology 
Nursing 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 
Ophthalmic Dispensing 
Radiological Technology—Radio therapy 
, Technology 
Respiratory Care 



HEALTH RELATED 

Emergency Medical Technology 
MedicaL Office Practice 
Rescue Services 
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programs were often heavily enrolled* Individual trade and industry programs 
(e.g.* eir conditioning/refrigeration, automotive, building trades) had smell 
enrollments but combined often accounted for a large number of program 
offerings. Less frequently, certificates were offered in such areas as 
aircraft repair, cosmetology, real estate, insurance, hotel and motel 
management, and transportation. Exhibit 2*3 presents the array of certificate 
programs available at one large urban postsecondary area vocational school. 

In the four communities where both area vocational schools and 
either community colleges or technical institutes were located, community 
colleges appeared to offer more in the health and technical areas and less in 
traditional trades and industries than the area vocational schools. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 12 SUBURBAN AREAS 

The seven suburban communities in our sample can all be character* 
ized as "largely middle or upper class, 1 ' "comparatively affluent," or "in tne 
top quartile in median income in the state." Poverty rates were low. Only 
one had more than ten percent of its students on free or reduced lunch, and 
most had no one eligible. School dropout rates were also low, averaging 
around three percent. Minority populations varied from a high of 26 percent 
to a low of two percent. Only one suburb was experiencing the effects of a 
major economic downturn; its urban hub was hit by the bottom dropping out of 
the oil and gt - market. 

Secondary Vocational Education 

In three of the seven suburban communities, vocational education was 
provided only through comprehensive high schools. Each of these communities 
wes about an hour's drive from an area vocational school, so had declined co 
participate in a regional program. In the remaining four communities, two 
were the sites for area vocational schools (that also served nine to 14 other 
districts), one had its own career education park, and the Last had access to 
regional occupational programs provided by its urban hub. 

In those three communities where comprehensive high schools provided 
ail of the vocational education, two offered business and consumer and home- 
making programs as -/ell as a scaled-down trades and industries program. The 
trades and industries program was limited to electronics, building trades, ana 



Exhibit 2*3 

AM EXAMPLE OF CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS AT AM 
UBBAM VDCATIOMAL TECHNICAL CEHTER 



CERTIFICATE PEtOf RAMS 



BUSIMESS RELATED 

Business Education— Accounting 
Business Education — Clerical 
Business Education— Secretarial 
Data Processing I 
Data Processing II 
Hote/Motel Management 

TPAOB AMD IMOOSTRT/ TECHNOLOGY RELATED 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Automotive Technology 
Aviation Maintenance — Airframe 
Aviation Maintenance— Poverpiant 
Commercial Construction 
Diesel Mechanics 
Drafting 

Electronics/Avionics 

Electronics Technology— Computer Maintenance* 

Electronics Techno logy— Electromechanical.* 

Electronics Technology—Industrial Instrumentation* 

Industrial Maintenance Mechanics 

Machine Shop 

Small Engine Mechanics 

Tool and Die Technology 

Welding 

HEALTH RELATED 

Dental Assisting 
Practical Nursing 
Respiratory Technician 



^Graduates of these *ix-quarter programs may earn an Associate 
Degree by successfully completing L5 credit hours in select liberal arts 
courses at a nearby coamunity college. 
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horticulture. In cht third community, distributive education and a small 
building trades program, new this year, were the two offerings . Vocational 
education was not seen as a very important part of the secondary curriculum in 
these communities, in part because most graduates were expected to go on to 
college* 

In the four communities with area vocational schools, the compre- 
hensive high schools provided primarily introductory programs in industrial 
arts and drafting, business, and home economics; while the area vocational 
schools provided in-depth vocational instruction. Three of the area 
vocational schools were half-time two-year programs for 11th and 12th graders, 
while the fourth was a full-time area vocational high school. Unlike the 
comprehensive high schools where programs were provided in regular classroom 
periods, the area vocational schools provided either two-hour or half -day 
blocks of vocational instruction. 

Although these regional programs did not appear to offer the range 
of vocational programs found in urban areas, their offerings appeared 
comprehensive, covering each major vocational category. 

Two communities—one with its own career education park and the 
other the site of an area vocational school— placed high value on vocational 
education, and offered particularly comprehensive programs. One offered 
programs in printing, business, auto body and mechanics, modular home 
construction, electronics, food service, horticulture and drafting. The 
modular home construction program and teroscape (iow water use) horticulture 
were considered exemplary programs. Programs that are offered at both the 
career education park and the in-town community college were fully 
articulated, so that secondary students received 30 hours credit at the 
community college towards completion of the program there. The other 
community was an active participant in the area vocational school , and 
advertised as a package the offerings at the comprehensive high school, area 
vocational school and comnunity college. The high school offered primarily 
introductory courses, while the area vocational school had two year programs 
in 21 areas spread across agriculture, business, health, home economics and 
industrial-technical . 



Postsecondary Vocational Education 

All seven communities had access co community coLLeges for 
postsecondary vocational education, and two also had access to post secondary 
area vocational schools* Five had postsecondary institutions within their 
community, while the other two had access to those in the urban hub* 

Vocational programs varied somewhat among the five suburban 
community colleges. All offered both certificate and associate degrees ♦ One 
offered extensive programs in agri-business and horticulture, while the others 
nay offer one program in horticulture* Two offered a variety of programs in 
health fields* such as nursing* nursing assistant, respiratory therapy, 
radiological technology, occupational therapy assistant. Two offered limited 
offerings in the more traditional trades and industries fields* while one 
offered a variety of the more technological T&I programs (e.g., programmable 
controls* computer assisted drafting* auto technology* architectural and 
contractual drafting)* While vocational offerings in the suburban community 
colleges were not as extensive as those offered in the urban areas, they 
nevertheless appeared to offer a relatively comprehensive set of core 
programs • 

Two communities also had access to one-year certificate programs in 
postsecondary area vocational schools, one located in the community and the 
other located in the urban hub. The community-based facility was primarily a 
full-time vocational high school but did offer postsecondary programs in auto 
body, masonry, and carpentry as well as customized training. Its course 
offerings were much less extensive than those found in urban postsecondary 
area vocational schools. 

VOCATIONAL KDOCATIOM IH RURAL AREAS 

The 11 communities classified as rural or small town were located in 
sparsely populated counties (populations around 25,000) or in isolated towns 
(populations no more than 10,000 to 15,000)* Residents worked in these 
communities and did not commute to larger urban areas. Eight of the 11 had 
high poverty rates, ranging from 25 percent to 90 percent. Six had corre- 
spondingly high school dropout rates, ranging from 25 to 40 percent* 
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Six communities were primarily agricultural; another, now in 
decline, had been the rail head for an agricultural area until the railroad 
pulled out. Of the remaining four, one was an economically depressed company 
town that had yet to recover from the company relocating elsewhere, another 
was a small town known for making such nondurable goods as leather gloves and 
toys, and the third was a growing small town with a paper mill and small 
manufacturing* 

Of Che 11 communities, six had declining economies, two had what 
local respondents celled "stagnant" economies, and three had either growing or 
stable economies* The rural communities in our sample were much more likely 
than other rural areas to have access to vocational education because the 
communities were often chosen because they housed regional vocational 
facilities* We were primarily concerned with the question of what vocational 
education programs were offered rather than in how generally accessible 
programs were* Access was clearly an issue in rural areas because regional 
institutions - at both the secondary and postsecondary levels * often drew 
students from nine to IS other communities. 

Secondary Vocational Education 

Six of the 11 communities sent students to area vocational schools, 
and five offered vocational education through comprehensive high schools* Mot 
unexpectedly, rural vocational offerings were more limited than those found in 
larger communities, with little specialization among the major program groups. 

All area vocational schools offered auto mechanics /auto body, and 
all but one offered building trades /construction. Four of the six schools 
offered cosmetology and welding, three offered some health-related programs 
end electronics or electricity* Two schools offered agriculture, business , 
and commercial foods* 

When area schools were available, the comprehensive high schools 
usually offered business, home economics* and less frequently industrial 
arts. ftarely did the high school offer another program, although one 
economically depressed small town had just invested $100,000 in equipment for 
a two-semester course in computer technology* 



In the fiv« communities wlitre vocational education was provided 
through the comprehensive high schooLs, two offered a major , but no 
specializations, in agriculture, home economics, and business* The third 
offered a major in distributive education and courses in agriculture, home 
economics and business* In the last two communities, vocational education was 
offered through a vocational center within the comprehensive high school. In 
these cases, the vocational centers offered other programs , in addition to 
agriculture, home economics and business* These included auto mechanics, 
building trades, and drafting* 

Postsecondary Vocational Education 

Among the 11 communities, five had community colleges within the 
county, four had postsecondary area vocational schools ( three independently 
run and one operated by the school district), and two communities were located 
within an hour's drive to postsecondary institutions in adjacent counties. 
Unlike larger communities, .urai areas and isolated small towns often had a 
single institution providing postsecondary vocational programs • 

The community colleges offered both associate degree and certificate 
programs* The number of separate programs offered ranged from ten to slightly 
more than 20. All offered several business programs and ail but one offered 
programs in agriculture (usually management) and health (e.g., nursing, 
emergency medical technician, home health aide). The community colleges 
usually offered programs tailored to their region (e.g., hotel /mouei 
management, textile and leather technology* liquid petroleum gas technology). 

The postsecondary area vocational schools offered certificate 
prograaa, usually one year in length. Between five and ten programs were 
available in each institution* Ail four offered business programs, and three 
offered auto body or auto mechanics. Other offerings, found in etch of two 
cooseunities were: truck/diesei mechanics, air conditioning, electronics, 
welding* truck driving, cosmetology, food service, and Licensed Practical 
Hursing. 



CHAPTER 3 

STATE ADHXHI STRATI OH OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act was designed to assise 
states in the conduce of their own vocational education programs, giving 
states vida Latitude in the content and range of programs and supplemental 
services.* Although Perkins funds account only for about ten percent of the 
total expenditures in vocational education, states can exercise considerable 
leadership in bow the funds are iiscributed and used* so that within the 
framework of the law, Perkins funds nay serve as discretionary funds for 
states* The funds were not insubstantial* Within the nine states visited, the 
total Perkins allocation ranged from a low of just over two million dollars to 
a high of over 970 million. The law also encouraged a state role in promoting 
economic growth and required coordination with other state agencies 
administering federal programs to avoid duplication* 

The law's prascripciveness hinged on the allocation of federal 
funds, with funds earmarked for special population groups, and for program 
improvement, innovation and expansion* The law set up select matching and 
excess coats provisions, and required that funds be targeted to areas of 
greatest economic need. nevertheless, the law provided leeway to states In 
defining eligible recipients and allocating funds. In short v the Perkins Lav 
proposed that states serve leadership roles in vocational education, both vis* 
a-vis other state agencies and in relation to local providers of vocational 
education* 

To administer the law, states were required to develop a state plan; 
create and coordinate a state occupational information system; establish a 
state council on vocational education to provide guidance, evaluate the 
effectiveness of the overall program, and assess coordination; and create 
technical committees to develop model curricula. Furthermore each state was 
to carry out its legal and fiscal responsibilities to assure that local 
providers expended funds appropriately and provided full access to vocational 



*Unlike other federal education laws that require the operation of 
programatically distinct education services , the Perkins Act and its 
predecessors require only an identifiable audit trail* 



offerings. Funds were established within the law for state administration. 
Under Title II™the Basic State Grant, the focus of this study , states could 
usa up co seven percent for administration. Among tha states visited, federal 
funds available ran from a Low of $125 thousand co a high of over $3,5 
millipn. For aach scats, $60,000 of tha staca administration budgac was to ba 
usad to support a full-time sax aquity coordinator. Exhibit 3.1 dascribas tha 
rings in total Parkins allocations and estimated stata administration budgets. 

This study is concerned vith tha programatic guidance scacas 
provided in the uae of Perkins Title II funds, rather than with how states 
carried out their legal and fiscal mandates. Four aspects of state 
administration are examined: one relating to general stacc level initiatives, 
and three dealing with the administration of the Perkins law. More 
specif icially, chey a-e: 

• Involvement in state level iniciacives that affect local 
vocational education. In addition to statewide 
vocational education activities, the role of the state 
in economic development and academic reform is also 
explored* 

• Restrictions on institutional access to Perkins funds. 
Included here is whether the state channels funds to 
particular institutions or limits eligibilicy on 
categories of Perkins funds. 

• Substantive guidance or restrictions on how Perkins 
Title IIA Special Populations funds are to be spent* 

• Substantive guidance or restrictions on how Perkins 
Title IIB Program Improvement funds are to be spent. 

Key findings from the nine states visited include the 

following: 

The "Sole State Agency" and the Office Administering 
P e r k i ns 

Within each state visited, an office within the "sole 
state agency' 9 administered Parkins funds and w«s headed 
by the state vocational education director. That office 
always h*d direct administrative authority over 
secondary vocational education provided in school 
districts. In only one stata did the office 

administering the art have administrative authority over 
all secondary and yo^t secondary providers of vocational 
education. 



Exhibit 3.1 



TOTAL PEREIHS ALLOCATIOH AMD ESTIMATED 
STATE ADM. CHI STRATI OH BUDGET FOR THE PERKINS ACT 



Total Perkins Allocation 


Estimated Administration Budget 
from Parkins Funding 


Two states over $50 million 


Over $3.5 million 


Two states in $30 million range 


Over $2 million 


Two states near $20 million 


Over $1 million 


Two states near $10 million 


Over $50 thousand 


One state just over $2 million 


Just over $125 thousand 



Mote: Approximate figures are given in order to maintain the confidential icy 
of states* 



The admin is trie ion of pose secondary vocational education 
was shared by nuLtiple offices at the staca Level. 
Poscsecondary area vocational schools and community 
college* operated in five states; in only two states 
were they administired by the same office. 

Vocational Education in Economic Development and Academi c 
Reform ' 1 

fll oi o* states were engaged in economic development 
initiatives. Whether vocational education, and 

specifically the office administering Perkins funds, was 
involved in economic development (as found ia four 
states) appeared to be linked Co the level of education 
associated with economic development initiatives, and 
whether the agency administering the Perkins Act had 
governing authority over post secondary insei.tutions. The 
magnitude of the involvement also seemed to hinge on the 
existence of good working relationships with the state's 
department of conmerce and JTPA. The states included 
all those strongly hit by economic depression (three 
states.'* Where the office administering Perkins oversaw 
only secondary vocational education, it was seldom seen 
as an important actor by the state education agency, 
governor's office, or legislature. 

The office overseeing Perkins funds was seldom involved 
with academic reform efforts, although all had 
responsibilities for secondary vocational education. 
Only offices in two states played an active role, and 
both had been active in economic development as well. 
Because of their visible presence in state policymaking, 
it appears they were also able to take part in academic 
reform initiatives. 

Statewide Initiatives in Vocational Education 

Statewide initiatives in vocational education centered 
on curriculum development and were often synonymous with 
competency-based vocationa 1 education activities. All 
but two states were involved with such activities, using 
such resources as universities, consultants, ^nd locaL 
providers. All states belonged to at Least one 
interstate consortium on curriculum development. 

States appeared to invest in curriculum development for 
thne interrelated reasons: to upgrade vocational 
programs in the state; to alter the content of 
vocational offerings, usualLy to integrate basic skills 
more completely into vocational offerings; and co 
highlight the value of vocational educstion. 
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Perkins funding played a key role in statewide 
initiatives in vocation*! education* States may retain 
up to 20 percent of the Title II grant for state use* It 
is unclear how large a proportion was retained in the 
states visited* but it appeared that one state used at 
least 40 percent of its funds on state projects, while 
another spent less than 10 percent. Perkins Title IIB 
funds heavily underwrote the activities undertaken, and 
it is unlikely ouch activity would have been supported 
in their absence. Curriculum development, however, was 
not new with the Pet ins Act , and several states had 
invested in large scale efforts since the mid 1970s 
using Vocational Education Act funds. 

Some states also played a major role in supporting the 
implementation of pilot or model programs, developed 
either by consortia or local providers. Usually 
programs were supported in two or thr*e districts, but 
occasionally more. The most popular program cited was 
Principles of Technology. 

Statewide programmatic initiatives in vocational 
education were rare. Three states supported 

longstanding state-funded vocational education programs 
for actual or potential dropouts f other disadvantaged 
students, and handicapped students. 

It is difficult to assess the impact of curriculum 
development and other statewide initiatives. All states 
spoke a similar language about competency* based 
curricula and skills lists, but we did not review 
curricular materials to note comparability or the extent 
to which guidelines contained statements of objectives, 
skills, or proficiencies. Nor do we know the extent to 
which these curricula have been implemented. Because 
curriculum development was such an important and visible 
state activity, it may be worthwhile to study state 
efforts more systematically. 

Institutional Access to Perkins Funds 

The state office administering Perkins funds restricted 
the access of institutions to Perkins funds. Prior to 
allocating Perkins funds, eight of the nine states 
visited either established a proportion o£ funds for 
secondary and post secondary sectors or limited 
eligibility for some Perkins set-asides by type of 
institution. 

The existence of a prespecified split was longstanding 
practice in trie five states where it was used* 
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In at Least four states of ch« nine visited, funding 
restrictions appeared associated wich governance 
issues. The offices administering Perkins were more 
Likely to Limit access to institutions that did not come 
under their administrative control at the state LeveL. 
For example, one state provided far more funds than 
would otherwise have been aLLocated to its state-funded 
and state-administered postsecondary area vocationaL 
schooLs and excluded separately-administered community 
colleges entirely* Another state favored its 
politically powerful area vocational schools over 
comprehensive high schools and virtually closed out 
community colleges, a third state, where Perkins funds 
were administered through a community college board, 
invested more funds and individually larger 
concentrations of funds in community colleges than in 
other institutions. 

The most frequent Perkins categories with restricted 
eligibility were the Adult set-*side (four states), 
Program Improvement (three states), Single 
Parent /Homema**/ funds (two states), and Sex Equity (one 
state). 

State Guidance on Title IIA - Special Populations 



States were far less Likely to direct or restrict the 
content of activities undertaken with Perkins funds for 
special populations than to restrict institutional 
accesr to funds. Although most states used requests for 
proposals or a mix of allocation methods, states seLdom 
delmed specific priorities, nor did they often 
concentrate resources in a few statewide centers. Four 
states had a substantial influence on both Single 
Parent /Homemaker and Sex Equity grants. Three states 
(and two of the four above) directed how Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged funds were to be used, whiLe another three 
states provided substantive direction for Adult 
grants. 

State Guidance on Title tig - Program Improvement 

States were more Likely co provide direction on Perkins 
Title IIB Program Improvement funds than on Title IIA 
Special Populations funds. AIL states used Title 118 
funds for curriculum development, staff training, and 
guidance and counseling; although two states appeared to 
Leave the content of chose activities up to Local 
providers and retained few funds at the state Level. 
Curriculum development dominaced discussions with state 
officials. 
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Six of the nine s tacts also provided direction on 
equipment purchases. Four states either prohibited or 
Limited the extent to whr.ch Perkins Title IIB funds 
could be used for equipment, another state required that 
at least half the grant be used for equipment, and one 
created a separate category solely for equipment 
purchases. 

State Guidance on Special Perkins Provisions 

ELe matching: five of the nine states primarily used a 
local match on a recipient by recipient basis to meet 
Perkins matching requirements* The remaining four 
st/ites relied on a match aggregated at the state Level, 
with each providing some state categorical funding co 
meet part of the match. 

Re evaluation: all states conducted an on-site team 
reviev of at least 20 percent of the programs per year, 
and all programs within five years. Most states visited 
also conducted student and employer surveys as part of 
their evaluation activities. As with other Perkins* 
related activities, responsibility for secondary and 
postsecondary evaluation activities mirrored state 
organ ixat ion for institutional oversight, so evaluations 
were conducted separately without sharing results. 

Re section 204: Where information va& available, states 
usually instructed local educational agencies to inform 
handicapped and disadvantaged students of opportunities 
in vocational education, and that such notification was 
required at least by the 9th j;rade. States appeared to 
provide no additional information on the other 
provisions of section 20*. Two states devoted 
considerable energy to section 204. Both states had 
state categorical funding for handicapped vocational 
students , and one state had state-funded programs for 
disadvantaged vocational students as veil. 

Intergovernmental Relations 

Relations between the nine states and the federal 0AV T : 
office ranged from "minimal contact 19 to "excellent** ' 
Staff were perceived as helpful , especially regarding 
Perkins regulations. States sought guidance on fiscal 
matters n allowable costs and the state plan. None of 
the states indicated that they consulted 0AV7S on 
programmatic matter* , nor were they Likely to contact 
them on audits* 

A majority of states (five of the nine) provided 
substantive guidance to secondary providers aLmost 
exclusively on fiscal, allowable funding and compliance 



matters. Three states were cited by their communities 
as strong on technical assistance in curriculum and in 
program improvement areas, while one state was cited as 
strongly supportive on both fiscal and programmatic 
issues. 

Relations among most states and secondary providers was 
cited at helpful and cordial, with stable and well- 
established working relationships. The two states with 
the strongest regulatory and compliance focus had 
strained relationships with their communities. One 
seats had recently reshuffled its state staff and had a 
history of underspending funds; cosssunities in the other 
>?tate beli«r-i that excessive rules and regulations 
hindered program operations and that the state was 
biased against them in distributing funds. 

Among postsecondary providers, the relationship between 
the state and local operations often involved another 
set of state actors. Where that was the case, 
substantive guidance was limited almost entirely to 
compliance and fiscal issues. In two states, the office 
overseeing Perkins was the governing body for the funded 
postsecondary institutions. In another two states, 
cussmiiiity colleges received scant funds so 
administrative oversight was largely moot. In the 
remaining five states, funds were passed through with 
little restriction (three states) or joint competitions 
were held (two states). 



The factors distinguishing strong state administrations 
at the secondary level were: a visiblt vocational 
education office at the state level, a shared vision 
about vocational education by state policymakers, strong 
state directors with tenure in the position, strong 
state staff, and either a traditionally strong role 
toward school districts or direct administrative 
authority over some local facilities. 

By contrast, less directive states had neither visible 
nor independent vocational offices, state policymakers' 
views about the value of vocational education were 
either conflicted or negative, cue state director was 
either seen as a weak leader or was a newcomer to the 
position, and the state agency traditionally had a weak 
relationship with districts. 

To examine Perkins Act implementation, we must first cake a c Loser 
look at what institutions come under the purview of the office administering 
the Perkins grant. Under the Perkins Act, «s under earlier federal vocational 
education laws, each state was to designate « "sole state agency" for 




vocational education* The sole state agency is a contracting agency, usually 
the state department of education* A state vocational education director, 
identified by the state, usually heads an office for vocational (and often 
adulc and continuing) education within it. Much of our analysis of state 
administration focuses on the office headed by the state director and the 
institutions that cone under the purview of that office, rather than on the 
sole state agency* The agency designation often disguised the feet that local 
providers of vocational education cane under the purview of different offices 
within an agency and nested some intraorganirationai competition and rivalry 
between those offices* 

For the nine states visited, Exhibit 3*2 describes the extent of 
authority the office administering Perkins funds had over public providers of 
vocational education in its state* While all offices administering the 
Perkins Act had direct administrative authority over jecondary vocational 
education provided in school districts, in only one state (State 9) did the 
unit administering Perkins have adminstrative authority over ail secondary and 
postsecondary providers of vocational edi cation. 

In seven of the nine states, the office had administrative authority 
over secondary vocational education provided in area vocational schools. In 
State 4, where districts are organized on a county system, the county district 
served as fiscal agent for Perkins funds for the area vocational schools 
within its boundaries. In State 2, a separate state office oversaw area 
vocational schools and distributed state funding to those institutions* The 
schools were not directly eligible for Perkins funding but could receive 
Perkins funding through sending school districts* 

At the postsecondary level , in three of the five states with area 
vocatior 1 schools, the office administering Perkins oversaw these 
institu as* One exception was again State 4, where the county school 
district oversaw budgets for the area vocational schools* The other exception 
wes State 9, where all postsecondary vocational education was administered by 
a separate board for coonunity colleges * 

LastLy, only in State 3 was vocational education in community 
colleges direitly overseen by the office administering the Perkins Act* 
Although all states supported community colleges, the community colleges were 




Exhibit 3.2 



INSTITUTIONS UNDER THE DIRZCT AUTHORITY OF THE 
STATE OFFICE AMI MISTERING THE PERKINS ACT 



Areas of St*c« Authority 


Number of States 
(n * 9) 


School districts 


9 


tnd 




Secondary area vocational schooLs 


7 


and 




Post secondary area vocational schools 1 


4 


and 




Community collages 


1 



Five of che nine states offered vocational programs in certif icate^grancing 
post secondary area vocational technical schools. 
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either administered by a separate ooard of community colleges or higher 
education (four states) or by a separate (and co-equal) office within the 
state department of education (four states). 

The following sections of the chapter are organised around the four 
administrative topics outlined above. Additional sections explore specific 
provisions of the Perkins Act , intergovernmental relations, and factors that 
appear associated with state leadership* The final section sumnarises the 
chapter and discusses implications* 

STATE LSYKL IHITIAXIVES 

The extent to which the state vocational education agency is 
involved with economic development* academic reform* or statewide initiatives 
in vocational education itself may indicate the capacity of state vocational 
tgencies to exercise leadership either in conjunction with other important 
state actors or on its own* They reflect two different types of leadership. 
Involvement in economic development or academic reform requires the vocational 
education agency bm a visible presence in state politics • working with state 
Legislators, the governor' s office and other state agencies* Statewide 
initiatives in vocational education, on the other hand* require the agency to 
exert a strong role with the varied local providers of vocational education* 

During the 1980s, states undercook a number of education-related 
initiatives* State legislatures increased secondary graduation requirements 
overall and in specific curriculum course areas* In some instances, these 
changes were accompanied by additional state funds for school improvement or 
other education reforms* In addition, the state university system in selected 
states increased freshmen admissions requirements* States also paid increased 
attention to economic development initiatives, either to assist current 
industry* attract new investments* or retrain dislocated workers* 

Whether vocational education at the state level is tied into these 
initiatives or stands isolated from them is important for understanding 
current vocational education practice as well as the prospects of success for 
new initiatives. It will also help inform whether states have the ability to 
implement the provisions of the Perkins Act as fully as Congress intended* 



Among the primary purpoits of the Perkins Act were ones to "improve the 
academic foundations of vocational studtnes" (Sec 2(4)) and to "assist 
States.. .to improva productivity and promota economic growth" (Sac. 2(1)). 

Stata Leadership in vocational education is also reflected in the 
extent to which states designed and undertook new activities in vocational 
education. Of particular interest in the context of the Perkins Act is the 
involvement of the state vocational education agency in the development of 
model curricula that meet the labor market needs of the state ( sec • 
Ula(3)(d)). 

Economic Development 

Because the Perkins Act makes specific reference to the role of 
states in improving vocational education to promote economic growth , stata 
respondents were queried about economic development activities underway in the 
state and the roie f if any, of the state agency administering the Perkins 
Act. He concentrated on education and training initiatives because these were 
ones where vocational education could most likely play a role. Most economic 
development initiatives came under the purview of other state agencies, 
usually the states 9 departments of commerce. 

Whether the ttate agency administering the Perkins Act was involved 
in economic development depended on whether it was responsible for uhe 
institutions where such activity was targeted. Targeting e:ucacion level(s) 
for economic development initiatives was a major issue in states vi sited. 
Some states were concerned with upgrading the skills of its workers to be 
proficient at assembly-line occupations and focused on the state's 
postsecondary certificate granting institutions. Some emphasized the 
associate-degree granting technical institutes and community colleges in new 
initiatives. Others sought to attract new business by developing economic 
centers or high technology programs through the state's university campuses. 
Debates within states about the appropriate mix of strategies and education 
providers continued during our field work. 

All nine states were engaged in economic development initiatives. 
Six states were building upon stable or growing economies, while three 3tates 
(States I, 3 and 6) were trying to regroup from the economic depression 
created by drops in the oil and gas markets. 

f, . j. 
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The state education agency administering the Perkins Act was 
involved in economic development initiatives in four of the nine states 
visited— the three states hit by the economic depression and State 3, one of 
the most populous states* In all four states, the major activity was 
customized training for new or expanding industries for current or prospective 
employees* 

In States I and 6, both primarily rural states, customized training 
was provided through postsecondary area vocational schools . Both states were 
concerned with upgrading the skills of workers to be proficient at assembly- 
line occupations. The scace vocational education agency administering Perkins 
funds had governing authority over the postsecondary schools, and state funds 
were used to support the presence of an industry coordinator in each 
postsecondary area school* Company funds supported the training, supplemented 
in one scace by Perkins IIA Adult funds. In neither scate were efforts 
coordinated at the state level with the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 

In State I, the vocational education agency appeared to have 
cornered the training market in economic development. \s long as the area 
vocational schools are seen as the major training providers, the agency 
responsible for administering Perkins funds will play the major role. In 
State 5, the role of the vocational education agency was more in doubt because 
of disp tes over which levels of education should be emphasized. The recentLy 
elected governor ran on a platform that included reorganization o f higher 
education, specifically the area vocational schools and community colleges ; 
and the state legislature appointed a task force on economic development that 
concentrated only on the state's universities. 

In State 3, characterize! by a mixed rural and urb*n economy, 
conminity colleges served as the providers for customized training f r *- new or 
expanded industries under a new state Law. Perkins funds were adm. mistered 
through the state agency responsible for community colleges, so ag*\n there 
was a close tie between vocational education and economic development, Sources 
of funding for the customized training included the companies and JTPA. 
Community colleges were also sites for small business development centers 
under the federal Small Business Administration. This state had not developed 
postsecondary area vocational centers. 




In State 8, one of the three nose populous in ch€ study, customized 
training was provided by a rang* of institutions— secondary districts, 
secondary area vocational schools, and community collages— all of whom cam« 
under the purview of a single state agency. The education agency and state 
vocational education director shared strong economic development perspectives, 
and the director and nis staff were visible and well-connected with the state 
legislature. Regional econoaic development centers were started several years 
ago with one ail lion dollars of federal vocational education funds, and are 
continued with a ten million dollar annual budget (60 percent state funds, 30 
percent JTPA funds, and 10 percent federal funds). The regional economic 
development centers were not affiliated with any institution buc served a? 
brokers between industry (and union) and vocational providers to assist 
employed workers with upgrading their skills. Where the centers were most 
effective, they reduced competition among providers and coordinated large 
retraining efforts among several providers when demand exceeded the capacity 
of a single institution. 

In all four states, the involvement of the state vocational agency 
in statewide policy decisions on economic development brought additional 
public and private fv.ids to institutions under its jurisdiction. 

In the remaining five states, the vocational education agency 
administering Perkins funds played Little, if any, role in economic 
development initiatives. In these states, the vocational agency oversaw only 
secondary vocational education, and was seldom seen as an important actor 
either by the state education agencies, governor, or legislature. Education 
and training were carried out by community colleges, technical institutes, or 
other institutions that came under another agency's or unit's purview. The 
agency wee also little involved with th« state's department of comra* or 
JTPA, who were usually forking together with other institutions on development 
initiatives. 

In only one of thesu five states (State 5) was the vocational office 
overseeing Perkins funds involved in job specific training for industry. 
State 5 operated a million dollar job-specific training program with community 
colleges, secondary area vocational schools, and comprehensive high schools. 
However, that effort was greatly overshadowed by the magnitude of a multi- 
bi'.iion dollar statcfunded initiative in the department of commerce, 



supplemented by JTPA fundi. During our field work, the vocational education 
agency was alio actively involved an ambitious regional reorganization of 
vocational education* Once that is complete, it is likely that vocational 
education will be more involved in economic development initiatives. 

Whether vocational education, and specifically the office 
administering Perkins funds, was involved in economic development appeared to 
be Linked to the Level of education associated with the economic development 
initiatives, and whether the agency administering the Perkins Act had 
governing authority over poscsecondary institutions. The magnitude of the 
involvement also s<£*med to hinge on the existence of good working 
relationships with tht state 9 s department of commerce and JTPA. 

Academic Reform 

Because the academic reform movement has been a major state 
initiative affecting vocational education, we sought to explore the extent of 
academic reform activity underway in the states visited and the role, if any, 
of the state agency administering the Parkins Act. We *ere concerned about 
such questions as whether the state agency was involved in changes in 
graduation or core course requirements, and in shifts in educational finance 
mechanisms. We also sought to explore whether the state played any mitigating 
role in the effect of increased academic requirements on vocational education 
enrollments. Although the language of the Perkins Act does not directly 
address issues in the academic reform movement » a primary purpose of the Ace 
was to ff improve the academic foundations of vocational students'* (Sec. 2(4)). 

All states have taken action on academic reform initiatives . All 
states visited had passed legislation in the late 1970s or early 1980s that 
either involved long-term pilot testing, mandated local inv Lvemenc in 
assessment* or required student testing. Three of the nine states visited 
required passage of a minimum competency test for high school graduation. 

In the early 1980s, eight of the nine states visited increased the 
number of core academic courses required for high school graduation. For 
r.hree states, the increased graduation requirements also meant that the state 
had assumed a responsibility that formerly had rested with local school 
boards. ?&e ninth state, prohibited by its state constitution from mandating 
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curriculum, could not mandate graduation requirements; buc ics state 
university increased admission requirements for freshman and thereby created 
much the same effect in school districts. 

As states increased graduation requirements, a number also 
concomitantly revised their education financing laws, usually as a result of 
court cases brought by poor districts challenging the disparity in state 
financing arrangements between affluent and less affluent districts. Shifts 
in funding arrangements or additional state resources in education overall 
were not uncoosson in the states visited, although we have incomplete 
information on specific changes. 

The vocational education office administering Perkins funds was 
seldom involved with academic reform efforts, although all had 
responsibilities for secondary vocational education. In only two of the eight 
states with reform initiatives (States I and 8) did we find evidence that the 
state vocational education agency played an active role. Both states had also 
been active in economic development initiatives. Because of their visible 
presence in state policymaking generally, they were able to take part in 
academic reform as well. 

State I passed major education legislation in 1983, stimulated in 
part by The Nation at Bisk report and, according to the key education aide, 
"by the feeling that people knew they had so very far to go [in education]." 
Two years previously, vocational education had been revamped at the state 
level to spur economic development initiatives in thia poor, rural state. A 
separate, highly visible agency was created, with its own state board. Ics 
director not only had access to economic development initiatives, but also to 
all discussions of educational reform. The new education reform legislation 
contained significant vocational education language, drafted by the state 
director. For every high school to be accredited, it had to provide access co 
si* units of vocational education (one each in typing, home economics, 
industrial arts or career exploration, and in three different occupational 
programs). A year later, prompted by a court case, the state minimum 
foundation aid shifted from a 50 percent reimbursement of teacher salaries to 
a formula tied to student enrollments. Each student enrolled in vocational 
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education received a percent increment over tha minimum foundation grant, 
varying from .4 to .6 of the grant depending upon the program. Over the past 
four years, state funding of second try vocational education has doubled* 

The second state , State 3 and one of the laost populous in the 
sample, also included vocational educators In its education reform measures, 
although not in such a visible way. State reforms in vocational education 
predated academic reform efforts , and significant efforts are underway 
statewide to incorporate more academic instruction into vocational 
education. Industrial arts is currently being replaced statewide with a one 
year technology program* As additional graduation requirements were debated, 
vocational educators were able to include a provision waiving vocational 
students, at least temporarily, from a two-year foreign language requirement . 

In the remaining six states initiating academic reforms, the 
vocational education agency was isolated, uninvoived in the deliberations or 
framing of educational reforms* In most cases, the agency was snen as an 
irrelevant actor; although in one case, respondents claimed that those 
involved with reform hald an anti-vocatitnal bias, and linked their strong 
economic development initiatives with an increased emphasis on basic academic 
skills. 

In two of the six states, consideration of vocational education 
appeared in new legislative language but apparently not as a result or 
participation by state vocational personnel. In State 2, new legislation 
allowed for alternative ways to complete academic core courses to meet 
graduation requirements* State vocational education personnel, however* have 
not. been able to make any headway with the Chief State School Officer in 
gaining approval that vocational education curricula satisfy the requi re- 
aents. In State 4, a half-crediu of vocational education was added as a 
graduation requirement, not because of a commitment to vocational education, 
but apparently as a concession kq the vocational agency to counteract 
anticipated declines in vocational enrollments brought about by the new 
requirements . 

With its emphasis on basic skills and academic course requirements, 
the education reform movement of the earl/ 1980s bypassed most of the state 
vocational education offices in our study. Only the two agencies active in 
state policymaking generally were able to play a pivotal role. 
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Statewide Initiative in Vocational Education 



Statewide initiatives in vocational education centered on curriculum 
development; supplemented with staff development , implementation of model 
programs, and the oparation of statewide projects. At the state level, 
curriculum developmant was often synonymous with competency-based vocational 
education* All but two states discussed how they ware engaged in developing 
curriculer models, guides, task lists, and student competencies. Curriculum 
development is not new with the Perkins Act f and several states have invested 
in large scale efforts since at least the mid 1970s, often through the 
Vocati nal Education Act, the predecessor to the Perkins Act. Currently Title 
XIB Program Improvement funds heavily underwrite the activities undertaken, 
and it is unlikely that much activity would have been supported in their 
absence. 

States appeared to invest in curriculum development for one of three 
interrelated reasons: 

• to upgrade vocational programs in the state; 

• to alter th* content of vocational offerings in the 
state, usually to integrate basic skills more completely 
into the vocational offerings; and 

• to highlight the value of vocational education to 
students, employers and the broader education community. 

A numbtf of state directors spoke of wanting to upgrade vocational 
programs in the state, so that students and employers would know that all 
graduates of any program in the state mat specified qualifications. The need 
for upgrading came not only from knowledge of low quality programs but also 
from changing definitions of labor -narkets. Shifts from local to regional or 
state labor markets for employment opportunities meant that students from 
throughout the state could be competing for some of the same jobs. Several 
states mentioned that automotive projects were to qualify for National 
Automotive Technicians Education Foundation (NATEF) certification. Others 
praisad the state licensing requirements in such areas as licensed practical 
nursing, respiratory therapist , and cosmetology. One at ace director had 
already instituted some state-certified baseline competencies for secondary 
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and postsacondary teachers. All new hires and all current instructors seeking 
promotions in the state-run post secondary area vocational schools must pass 
competency tests. 

State directors often spoke of the need to integrate basic skills 
more completely into vocational curriculum, either to ensure that vocational 
students received needed academic and transferable skills (e.g«, managing 
resources, understanding the nature of work) or to ensure that vocational 
courses received sufficient academic credits so that vocational enrollments 
would not be adversely affected by changes in high school graduation 
requirements. As one state director reported: 

We've cut job specific skills at the secondary level, 
and some [local vocational] people are mad at us about 
that. While other states woula have 5 to 8 units in job 
specific skills, it's more like 2 to 3 units here. This 
gives students time for academics. If you exempt 
students out of academics , then you are making 
vocational education students second class citizens. 

Although less explicitly stated, states appeared to :>e active in 
curriculum development to highlight the value of vocational education. By 
demons tras ting in concrete behavioral ter^s what graduates of given programs 
have learned, some vocational educators felt that the standing and image of 
vocational education would improve* This rationale for curriculum development 
was confirmed in the conmunity case studies. Some vocational instructors 
shared competency lists they had developed with students, parents, and 
prospective employers to illustrate what students would get out of the 
program. They reported that parents and employers often commented: "I had no 
idea that students in this program would learn so much*' 9 

Numerous actors were involved in curriculum development supported 
with Perkins funding* They include interstate consortia, university 
consultants working with practitioners, state vocational personnel in 
conjunction with large committees of local teachers who meet regularly, state- 
organised technical coamittees, pairs of local schools, and individual 
vocational programs. We do not have information on how much curriculum 
development was conducted in-house or contracted out to universities , 
cpasultants, area vocational schools, or others 
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Ail states visited belong to at least one interstate consortium on 
curriculum development, a number of which are regionally based. AIL but two 
states visited had compLeted or were developing curriculum guides, 
computerized test item banks, or catalogs for the Vocational-TechnicaL 
Education Consortium of States (V-TECS). Earlier V-TECS guides were in such 
traditional vocational fields as masonry, homemaker, and auto body repair; 
while recent additions include emergency medical technician, computerized 
numerical control, and bank clerk. Membership in V-TECS allows those who are 
developing curriculum materials to receive those developed by other states at 
greatly reduced costs* 

Other consortia chat have gained popularity in states are chose 
involved in the testing of applied technology curricula developed elsewhere, 
such as the Center for Occupational Research and Development in Waco, Texas, 
and the Agency for Instructional Technology in Bioomington, Indiana. The 
curricula include applied physics, math and communication. Consortia are 
pending in applied biology and chemistry, as well as in industrial technology. 

Each state has established technical committees of employers, 
representatives of trade or professional organisation and organized labor to 
advise on the development of model curricula to address stae labor market 
needs. Such committees were required under secton llaOXd) of the Perkins 
Act. States vary in how they use these technical committees. Technical 
committees in one state prepared curriculum guides in tatomotive technology 
and elecltromechanical technology; while committees in another state developed 
35 task Lists to accompany competencies associated with specific occupations. 

All three of the most popuLous states in the study appeared to be 
engaged in major curriculum initiatives. State 8 started in 1978 with a 
series of "futuriag" activities to update vocational curricula, with an 
emphasis on basic academic skills and transferable employment rather than job- 
specific skills at the secondary level. Although the state appeared to be 
able to b* more directive with local providers than other states, large 
conmitteas of local vocational educators were involved in all revision 
efforts. Districts have begun implementing statewide a one-year technology 
program replacing industrial arts. 
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State 3 had just completed defining the competencies associated with 
130 different occupations. Under its regional reorganization, each region was 
modifying the lists to match specific regional labor markets and developing 
lists of specific skills to be taught. Some 600 "master teachers" have been 
identified to serve as program advisors to verify the task lists with local 
business and industry. The curriculum development was a Perkins-funded 
effort, averaging over four million dollars a year. In addition, three 
million dollars of state funds were invested annually in reorganization, 
coupled with an identical amount of Perkins funds. 

On a smaller scale, State 7 over the last five years funded its 
full-time area vocational schools on an RFP basis to develop competency-based 
vocational curricula. Based upon curricula in place, pairs of full-time area 
vocational schools f using both academic and vocational teachers , each devised 
"precisely stared occupational ly verified competencies or casks with learning 
objectives for each task/* Each reviewed the other's wu;rk and jointly 
developed a single guide. Some 25 guides have been developed, each filling a 
large three-ring binder. Among the areas included were auto mechanics, 
computer technology, and ornamental horticulture. The state has currently 
funded an external contractor to assess implementation of these curricula 
statewide. 

States play a major role in supporting the implementation of pilot 
or model programs developed either through consortia arrangements or by local 
districts. States typically released a Request for Proposals for districts to 
develop and/or implement a program. In contrast to curriculum development 
efforts, implementing model programs was a small scale effort that involved as 
few as one or two districts. At present, the Principles of Technology is 
probably tile most popular program. 

Statewide programaatic initiatives in vocational education were 
rare. Three states supported longstanding programs for actual or potential 
dropouts, other disadvantaged students, and handicapped students. Base 
support for these programs came from state funds „ supplemented with either 
local or Perkins funding. A fourth state supported ten electronic centers for 
excellence that it hoped to replicate in other districts when anticipated 
state funding was appropriated. 
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How states soughc Co implement curriculum development Locally varied 
among states, but was always heavily influenced by the scong "local control' 9 
tradition that characterizes state education agency and school district 
interact ions even in the most regulatory of states. One state involved 
hundreds of teachers in design and field testing of materials and created both 
required and optional modules, in an effort to have local providers assume 
ownership of the curriculum* It is now implementing its technology curriculum 
statewide. Another regulatory state prohibits Title IIB funds for automotive 
projects unless the schools district has initiated the process to quality for 
National Automotive Technicanas Education Foundatioin (NATEF) certification. 
A third *tate included in its on-site monitoring checklist, an assessment of 
the extent to which local providers have implemented the state 1 s curriculum 
framework. The state, however, has little monitoring capability or clout. 
Another traditionally compliance-oriented state informed districts that funds 
would be withheld if student "prescript ivea" vert not met. In the ten year 
that the prescriptions have been in effect , no one interviewed knew of any 
instance where funds had been withheld* 

The two states not involved with statewide initiatives in vocational 
education* had no history of providing program improvement infor nation to 
local providers. One state office as reported to be very understaffed, 
ranking near the bottom of states in number of administrative staff per number 
served. The state agency has traditionally held a weak political position 
relative to its area vocational schools. When it first sought to develop 
competency based curricula last year, for example, funds were simply 
distributed to the regional schools. The state office was interested in a more 
coordinated development of competency based curricula, but such activities 
were still in a planning phase. The second state with little involvement in 
state-wide initiatives had traditionally defined its role coward providers as 
a "policeman" and check-writing agency, including distributing Perkins funds 
by formula. A new state director, only recently in the position, hoped to 
turn the agency around. 
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The existence of statewide initiatives Appears closely linked with 
Che state size or, perhaps more accurately, vith che magnitude of resources 
availabLe at the state LeveL. The three most popuLous states in the study 
(States 2, S and 3) each sponsored a variety of activities, and State 8 also 
played a major roLe in economic development and academic reform. 

In addition to the creation of regional econbmic development centers 
and "fucuring" efforti in curriculum reform, including revamping of industrial 
arts curricuum described above , State 3 sought to entice local vocational 
providers to work with other local agencies to provide vocational services to 
an expanded population. Under competitive requests for proposals, the state 
linked vocational funding with other funding sources to provide services for 
AFDC mothers, older adults, handicapped students, and adults. State offices 
involved include the department of social services, state employment office, 
and office of vocational rehabilitation. To win contracts, bidders had to 
demonstrate that they had established working relationships with the local 
counterparts of the other agencies. At the time of the field work, the state 
was also working on ways to involve vocational educators in implementing the 
education and training benefits packages increaaingiy found in union 
contracts. 

Through ; ts extensive regionalizacion program for vocational 
education, State S undertook the curriculum reform described above as veil as 
other activities to match vocational education with regional labor market 
needs and better coordinate vocational education across institutions and 
population groups. More than two-thirds of the 60 regional offices had 
executed articulation agreements between secondary vocational education and 
coonanity colleges, and coordinated services were being arranged for special 
education students. It was also involved in a longstanding statewide 
initiative for at risk students and oversaw a state-funded job-specific 
training program for employed workers. 

State 2' s vocational education agency was engaged in neither 
economic development nor academic reform, but supported a large state and 
locally funded program to provide preempioyment and employment training 
services for handicapped youth. With Perkins funding, it invested about five 
(million dollars a year in curriculum development, including the support of 30 
consultants around the state* The state has developed model curricula that 



are then made available to district!. Districts can pick and choose, within 
certain guidelines, what they want to use. Most technical assistance from the 
state and regional staff is in curricula issuess. As with State 5, ic coo 
encouraged articulation agreements. This year almost one half million doLlars 
was invested in its articulation project, linking secondary vocational 
education with community colleges. 

It is difficult to assets the impact of the statewide initiatives 
undertaken by state vocational education agencies. With the exception of the 
most populous states, the most common activity undertaken by state agencies 
was curriculum development. All states spoke a similar language cbout 
competency-based curricula and skills lists, but we did not review curricuUr 
materials to note comparability or the extent to which guidelines contained 
statements of objectives, skills, or proficiencies. Nor do we know the extent 
to which these curricula have been implemented. Proficiency casts for 
students were under consideration in some states, but none have been pilot 
tested. Because curriculum development is such an important and visible scace 
activity, it may be worthwhile to study state efforts more systematically. 

The next three suctions of the chapter deal wich state 
administration of the Perkins Act. To facilitate the discussion, Exhibit 3.3 
presents a state-by-state overview of state actions on funds distribution, 
state programmatic initiatives using Perkins iunds, and state restrictions zn 
funding use. The overview illustrates at a glance each state's overall 
approach to the administration of the Perkins Act, while the text explores 
similarities and differences across each of the states visited. 

access or ivsnitrnoifs to perxhts funds 

Prior to allocating Perkins funds, eight of the nine states in our 
sample either established a proportion of funds for secondary and 
postsecondary sectors or limited eligibility for some Perkins set-asides by 
type of institution. Four states both prespecified allocations and restricted 
eligibility, three limited eligibility only, and one set only prespecified 
allocations. 

Among the five states with prespecified allocation percentages, four 
states preset the percent of funds chat secondary and postsecondary 
institutions would receive across til Perkins categories, while State 5 set a 
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Exhibit 3.3 

STATS BY STATS DESCRIPTION OF PERKINS ADMINISTRATION 



STATE 1 is * poor rural state, slowly converting from an agrarian to a manufacturing 
economy. Iti Parkins allocation is about $10 million. 



Acctts to 

Institutions 



Funding pools for H and 
D tet-a/jidea provide 
mora funds to state-run 
post secondary AVSs. 
Adult , single parent, 
and incarcaratad funds 
go only in postsac 
AVS. No Parkins funds 
go to coswuaity 
collagas; they ara 
govarnad through 
separate Board of Higher 
Ed. 



Staca Initiatives 
in Parkins 



Ac laast 40Z of Titla 
113 funds go for 
curriculum and staff 
development. Figure is 
probably much higher. 
State very committed to 
upgrading programs and 
staff* Wants to provide 
state-driven vocational 
rrogram. 

Three-fourths of sex 
equity funds support one 
innovative model child 
care pro ram. 

Single parent centers at 
10 postsec AVS funded 
through single parent 
funds. 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



Does not restrict funds 
as much as it does not 
publicize avails- 
ability. Funding 
apparently depends upon 
whom you know in "old 
boy network. 19 Several 
local directors were 
hired explicitly because 
they knew of state 
funding sources. 

Prohibits any equipment 
purchase under Title 
IIB. Says it should be 
a responsibility of 
schools and employers 
they serve. 



Exhibit 3.3 
(continued) 



STATE BY STATE DESCRIPTION OF PERKINS ADMINISTRATION 



STATE 2 is a populous, fast growing scat* with a highly diverse economic base and 
population. Its Parkins allocation is over $50 million. 



Aceass to Stata Initiatives Restrictions on 

Institutions in Parkins Parkins Activities 



Overall a 55-45 split 
between secondary and 
coomwnity colleges. 
Split baaed on ratio of 
enrol iment in 1968 when 
community college system 
split off from SDK. 
WitLin Perkins, 50-50 
split on Title IIA, 55- 
45 for Title HB, And 
75-25 percent on 
administration. Funds 
are passed through to a 
separata coum-ity 
college agency , where 
more funds go out by 
formula than *t the 
secondary level. Area 
vocational schools 
receive no Perkins funds 
directly, because they 
are felt to receive 
sufficient support 
compared to voc ed ir 
comprehensive high 
schools. 



Escape for D4H, mostly 
RFPs at secondary level, 
and mostly formula at 
posts jcondary level for 
Title IIA. Originally 
formula for individual 
coram colleges done to 
keep budgets for 
operating projects 
undisturbed • Every 
cosnunity college 
received same amount for 
single parents* Sex 
equity coordinator 
changed that so chat 
formulas based on 
percent of female head 
of households. 

RFPs for innovative 
programs, guidance and 
counseling focused on 
placement, projects in 
heavily minority 
districts (state is 
about half minority 
students) . 

Set up MIS system to 
help district* define 
possible matches for D&H 

funds* 



Minimum grants for 
adult, single parent, 
and sex equity to 
concentrate resources 
for an educationally 
meaningful program and 
to make grants worth the 
trouble of the federal 
strings. To receive 
single parent funds, 
must accept sex equity 
funds, so that one 
"works before the face, 
not after che fact." Mo 
equipment purchases 
allowed under sex equity 
funds, again to 
concentrate on service 
provision. 

Mo IIB funds may be used 
to buy equipment . 
Rather 75 Z on 
instruction, 10 X on 
staff development, 71 on 
sctte supplied TA, 41 on 
curriculum development, 
about 2X each on 
research/evaluation and 
vocational studenc 
organizations . 

In each area, 6Z 
required for counseling 
and guidance to maintain 
past level of effort. 



Exhibit 3.3 
(continued) 



STATE BY STATE DESCRIPTION OF PERKXHS ADMINI STHATIOM 



STATE 3 is a mountainous state with 4 single population center, recouping from the 
drop in oil end agricultural prices* Its Perkins allocation is near $10 million. 



Access to 

Institutions 



State Initiatives 
in Perkins 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



One agency oversees all 
vocational education at 
all level s, including 
governing authority over 
community colleges. Mo 
overall match, but 
prespecified 50*50 split 
on B, 45-45-10 split on 
U (the 10% being 
CBOc). Adult and single 
parent funds are both 
community college only, 
as is SOX of sponsored 
equipment under Title 
IIB* Also tainimums on 
Title IIB sponsored 
equipment set at $50,000 
for each community 
college and $550 for 
each sec district • 
Let jtst city received 
$4000. 



State very concerned 
about ; nflux of minority 
and disadvantaged 
students, and dislocated 
workers from economic 
depr e s axon* Comb i tied 
IIA Adult fundi with IIB 
Program Improvement 
funds for guidance 
counseling for adults* 
All Sex Equity funds 
went for RFPs to expand 
opportunities for women 
in high technology. 
RFPs for high school 
single parents focused 
on instruction and 
support services for 
those at risk of 
dropping out of 
school. RFPs for 
community colleges on 
support services to 
increase access. 



No floors on H&D funds, 
but minimum! set on sex 
equity and single 
parents funds, when 
evaluation found smaller 
grants had little 
effect. 

About 402 of IIB funds 
set-aside for sponsored 
equipment, 201 statewide 
initiatives (e.g*, econ 
development initiatives , 
statewide conference, 
public Info campdi gn , 
research, electronic 
communication system) , 
and about 101 each on 
regional planning , 
regional TA, curriculum 
development, and student 
voc orgs. In keeping 
with state commitments, 
RFPs under Title IIB 
stressed program 
improvement for special 
population groups. 
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Exhibit 3.3 
(continued) 

STATE BY STATE DESCRIPTIOH OF PERJCTHS ADMZHI STRATI ON 



STATE 4 is ont of the fastest growing states in the nation, with an economy 
dependent ^n tourism, service occupations end high technology. It hes e history of 
underspending its $30 million Perkins allocation. 



Access to 

Institutions 



Office administering 
Perkins oversees county 
district system that 
administers districts 
and post sec AVS. 
Community colleges 
overseen by separate 
office in SDE. No 
prespecified split , but 
overall less than 20 
percent goes to post sec. 



State Initiatives 
in Perkins 



Little state guidanct on 
content although very 
strong compliance 
state. Saw itself as 
"policemen" until new 
director lasc year. 
With rare except ions, 
virtually ail funds go 
out by formula with 
recipients writing 
grants re spending. 
Large though unknown 
amount of unspent 
funds. Next year moving 
to HFPs in sex equity 
and single parents 
because so ouch unspent 
funds; locals did not 
write proposals to spend 
the money. 

About 25Z of sex equity 
and single parent money 
for state provided TA in 
this area. Other fuuds 
by formula. 

Interest by state person 
in incarcerated resulted 
in $400K from adult 
funds also in this 
category. 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



Few restrictions. 
Discourages use of D 
funds at secondary level 
for basic skills 
remediation because of 
state compensatory 
education program. 

13Z of IIB retained at 
state level for regional 
TA, state occ info 
system. Another 40t 
goes for curr dev 
consortia fees, staff 
dev, dissem center, high 
tech jobs info center. 
Rest out by formula wich 
recipients who then 
write grants justifying 
expenses. Although not 
Perkins-specific, 70Z of 
graduates in each 
vocational program must 
be placed in a job in 
area of training. If 
goal not met three years 
in a row, it could lose 
state funding. Mo known 
cases • 



so 
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Exhibit 3.3 
(continued) 



STATE BY STATE DESCRIPTION OP PERKINS ADMIFI STRATI CM 



STATE 5, a large manufac curing state in the "rust belt", has undertaken a large 
scale regional reorganization of vocational education. Its Perkins allocation is 
around $30 Bullion. 



Access to 

Institutions 



State Initiatives 
in Perkins 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



Perkins office oversees 
districts and sec AVS f 
while separate agency 
oversets community 
colleges* Large scale 
regional system baing 
developed , with state 
emphasis on articulation 
betwaen sac and com 
colleges. There is no 
prespecifiad split* but 
60-40 split due to 
proportion of FTE credit 
hour enrollments. Mo 
Adult funds to % *condary 
Level. Large st,„e voc 
ed investment helps 
Locals make match; match 
waived if locals cannot 
match. 



To assist their core 
activity—the regional 
reorg of voc ed 9 2SZ of 
Title IIB funds art 
matched with $3M in 
state funds. Also 331 
goas for cur dav in the 
nav regions , and to cur 
dev contort ia 9 and info 
c learinghouse • Another 
82 goes to reg. units 
for staff dev. 

Adult funds are matched 
at the state level and 
used for inplant 
training and retraining 
for employees. This is 
a statewide project. 

RFPs for Sax Equity and 
Single Parents funds. 
Used for exemplary 
projectn , regional 
centers , regional TA f 
and a resource center. 
Shifting next year to 
concentrated formula in 
an attempt to encourage 
more local involvement 
in these areas. 



No II A adult funds for 
secondary. To ease 
accounting, state funds 
are used at that level, 
and Perkin^ at postsec. 

State encouragas com- 
bining of H&D funds. 
HAD funds cannot be used 
for reaadial math, 
English or reading; or 
for special or adapted 
equipment • Perkins to 
ba used for new ideas 
(e.g., tutors), not for 
activities that can be 
funded elsewhere. 
(State £unds a variety 
of categorical pro- 
grams.) Also no Perkins 
can ba spent on guid- 
ance, counseling or 
carear dev because 
difficult to reliably 
audit. 

For the most part, no 
equipment under title 
'IB because a state 
inventory of equipment 
for audit purposes wouLd 
ba too cumbersome to 
maintain. Also state 
funds are available for 
equipment. 
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Exhibit 3.3 
(continued) 



STATE BY STATE DESCRIPTIOH OP PERKINS ADMINISTRATION 

STATE 6 is a very small rural state with a declining economy end e Limited state 
presence in vocational education. Its Perkins allocation is just over $2 million, 



Access to 

Institutions 



State Initiatives 
in Perkins 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



Office overseeing sec 
and AVTS administer 
Perkins, with coot coL 
overseen by separate and 
co-equal office in 
SDE. AVTS traditionally 
received more funds, 
though con col now 
writing ouny proposals 
for funding. 

No IIA Adult funds at 
secondary level. 

For two years state 
distributed Perkins 
funds to regions by 
formula based on 
population size to 
distribute funds 
equitably and to 
encourage regional 
planning • Sparsely 
populated regions in 
revolt, saying "a lathe 
costs the same here as 
in the capitol city." 
System abandoned last 
year, replaced with 
RFPs. 



Very weak state role, in 
part because of few 
state staff. Except for 
customised training 
(below), there are no 
state initiatives. 
Until this year, curr 
dev funds just went to 
AVS for their use. 
Funds go by AFP to all 
comers. 

State officials were 
glad IIB funds limited 
to program improvement; 
hope it can provide 
leverage so that they 
can develop a state rols 
in cur dev by developing 
standard profile of 
competencies and tas^* • 

Perkins Adult funds 
combined in state 
department of commerce* 
funds and employer funds 
to provide customized 
training, so far one of 
few economic dev 
activities in the state. 



State does not restrict 
activities allowable 
under Perkins. Not 
known what percent of 
IIB retained at statt 
level, but well below 
the 20Z allowed. 



Exhibit 3.3 
(continued) 



STATE BY STATE DESCRIPTION OF PERKINS ADMINISTRATION 

STATE 7 is a midsize industrial, state with a booming economy in high technology and 
service* Its Perkins allocation is over $20 million* 



Access to 

Institutions 



State Initiatives 
in Perkins 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



Office administering 
Perkins housed in 3DE 
and oversees districts 
and full time area 
vocational scnools. 
Community colleges under 
governance of Board of 
Higher Education. No 
pre specified percent 
distribution, but access 
is limited for community 
colleges. Until this 
year, no H funds to 
community colleges. 
Community colleges do 
not receive A^ult 9 Sex 
Equity or Program 
Improvement funds* 
Adult funds limited to 
area vocational schools, 
and Single Parent funds 
to community colleges* 



State very committed to 
civil rights access* 
Every project, for 
example* must enroll at 
least one nontraditional 
student* 

Also used RFPs in sex 
equity for Mrploratory 

rograme (e.g.. 
"shadciring" employees in 
nontraditional jobs and 
peer support groups in 
nontraditional 
programs)* State's sex 
equity coordinator 
consulted all projects 
and si* regional 
consultants provided 7A 
and workshops* 

Single Parent funds 
supported operating 
programs* such as 
computer technology, 
because other funds vent 
toward support services* 

State supported 
competency based cur dev 
by pairs of area voc 

schools; &lso belongs to 
consortia* and is strong 
advocate of Principles 
of Technology * 



Very regulatory state, 
with rules both for 
compliance and program 
improvement * Annual on- 
site monitoring* 
Extensive evaluation 
activities* 

To maintain level of 
effort in guidance and 
counseling* at least 20 
percent of all H&D funds 
m st go for 

counseling* LEP funds 
must be spent before D 
funds may be accessed. 

Under I IB, equipment 
limited Co 101 or $50K, 
whatever is higher. 

Three year Limit on all 
Perkins funded 
activi ^ies , not just 
Title I IB. 

Disallows instructional 
salaries a* a match for 

Tide I IB funds. 
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Exhibit 3.3 
(continued) 

STATE BY STATE DBSCRIPTIOH OF PSttKIMS ADMINISTRATION 

STATE 8 is one of the most populous And geographically largest state*, with a varied 
and stable economy. Its Perkins allocation is near $50 million* 



Access to 

Institutions 



State Initiatives 
in Perkins 



Overall a prespeciried 
72-28% split between 
secondary and comnunity 
colleges* Both 
administftjed in same 
agency though in 
different offices* The 
secondary office is the 
key decisionmaker. 
Community colleges share 
of Perkins is increasing 
slowly. Restricts all 
remaining funds to 
"major providers" who 
offer at least five voc 
programs and to 
comnunity colleges 
Combined 7 they enroll 
90Z of the students. 
Because "major pro* 
viders" had received all 
VEA funds, the Perkins 
formula under H4D 
created a major "hold 
harmless" problem* 



Leader in curr dev with 
large scale efforts 
underway in all content 
areas. Started 10 years 
ago. Statewide 
technology program now 
replacing industrial 
arts. Also leader in 
econ development (e,g*. 
$10M in regional 
centers). Using Perkins 
funds to leverage other 
funds for joint projects 
(e.g., linking Perkins 
with funds from other 
state agencies such as H 
with OVU). 

55Z Tide IIB by RfP f 
rest by formula. 

All Single Parent, most 
Adult, und secondary J ex 
Equity funds ail go out 
by formula in part to 
have locals buy into cur 
dev and to "hold 
harmless" losses from 
VEA to Eerkint. 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



Minimum U&D grants of 
$1 9 000 to concentrate 
funds and minimize loss 
of funds from VEA to 
Perkins. 

Discourages but doesr/L 
restrict equipment 
purchases under IIB. 
State equipment funds 
available. 
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Exhibit 3*3 
(continued) 



STATE BY STATE DESCRIPTION OF PERKINS ADMINISTRATION 



STATE 9 is a midsized state chat has recently been the site of much economic and 
technological development* Its Perkins allocation is near $20 million. 



Access to 

Institutions 



Perkins administered in 
an office in SDE. When 
post sec AVS transferred 
out of SDE to separate 
board for comunity 
college and tech 
institutes the Title IIB 
$2 million allocation 
reduced to $500** No 
prespecified split on 
sec/post sec 9 but overall 
post secondary allocation 
is very smell. 



State Initiatives 
in Perkins 



Sex Equity and Single 
Parent funds distributed 
by &FP, but with little 
guidance. Several state 
officials felt thare was 
no need for chest funds. 
Adult and IIB £un<?3 
distributed by formula. 



Restrictions on 
Perkins Activities 



State requires that 
Perkins H funds be spent 
on an aide in each 
vocational class with 
more than 5 H students. 

At least SOZ of Title 
IIB must go for 
equipment, because state 
is "starved 11 for 
equipment. Minimum set* 
asides made by state on 
supplies and materials 
by subject matt r area. 



Only L3Z of allowable 
20Z of Title IIB funds 
retained for state 
initiatives . 
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proportion in Advance only for handicapped and disadvantaged student*. That 
slightly more than half of the states in the sample would preset allocations 
between secondary and postsecondary institutions is consistent with the 
Rational picture. Fifty-four percent of all states set a percent distribution 
for Perkins disadvantaged funds in advance, resulting in a higher percentage 
of disadvantaged funds going to postsccondary than to secondary vocational 
education (33 percent versue 24 percent) ( State Policies in Vocational 
Education , 1988, 2-12). 

A sixth state (State 6) had earlier preset the percent of funds chat 
geographic regions of the state could receive, once funds for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students had been awarded. Tiey had hoped to foster regional 
planning and to distribute funds more proportionately to population size. The 
system proved untenable and was dropped after rural area vocational schools 
complained that equipment costs were the same in urban and rural areas. 

State 8 preset overall allocations and allocations for each set- 
aside. It also required chat recipients qualify for a minimum of $1,000 to 
receive handicapped and disadvantaged funds. Without a preset floor, funds 
for handicapped *nd disadvantaged students would have been dispersed over a 
large number of very small school districts. It also restricted all other 
Perkins funds to institutions that provided a range of vocational offerings. 
The state strongly encouraged concentrating Perkins funds In general, and 
sought to minimize the shifts in funding allocations between the Vocational. 
Education Act and the Perkins Act. 

The most frequent Perkins category with restricted eligibility was 
the Adult set-aside, followed by Single Parent /Homemaker and Program 
Improvement. States 1, 3 and 5 limited the Adult competition to postsecondary 
institutions only, while State 7 limited funds to secondary area vocational 
schools. States 1 and 5 also restricted Single Parent funds <-o the 
postsecondary level. Three states limited access to Perkins Title IIB program 
improvement funds. State 7 excluded postsecondary institutions entirely, 
State 9 restricted postsecondary institutions to less than 10 percent of the 
funds, and State 3 earmarked 80 percent of sponsored equipment funds for 
community colleges. Lastly, State 7 also reserved Perkins sex equity funds to 
the secondary level and until this year restricted funds for handicapped 
students to the secondary level as well. 
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It was not always dear why states restricted the access of 
particular institutions to funding categories or set eligibility pools in 
advance* Although the percent split between secondary and postsec ondary 
institutions varied somewhat from year to year in some states, the existence 
of a prespecified split was longstanding practice, and responses such as "It's 
been that way as long as I've been here" were not uncommon. The strength of 
historical precedent was evident in State 2, where community colleges (the 
onl> post secondary institutions receiving vocational funds) sought to increase 
their share of 45 percent* The 55-45 split between secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education reflected the actual difference between the 
elementary/ secondary allocation and the allocation for grades 13-14 as it 
existed in 1969 when the community college system was split off 
administratively from the state department of education* Three years ago. the 
community colleges fought to increase the postsecondary share by two 
percent* The controversy over this and other issues led the community 
colleges to withdraw from the state 9 s joint advisory polity council for 
vocational education and the council was dissolved* It was only reestablished 
this year* Although the struggle over the split continues, the relative 
shares remain :he same* 

In at least four states, funding restrictions appeared associaced 
with governance issues * Through exclusions and eligibility pools , State 1 
provided far more funds than wouli otherwise have been allocated to its stare* 
funded and state-administered postsecondary area vocational schools. It also 
excluded from all Perkins funding the community colleges administered through 
another state agency* State 7 favored its politically powerful area 
vocational schools over comprehensive high schools and virtually closed out 
the separate Ly-tdmini stared commurity colleges* Community colleges were 
eligible for Perkins funds only for disadvantaged students* sex equity and 
single parent s/homemekers programs. In an apparent quid pro quo , State 9 
earmarked more funds to secondary vocational education when its administration 
of postsecondary area vocational schools was transferred to the state agency 
overseeing technical institutes and community colleges* Once out of its 
jurisdiction f postsecondary vocational education — a hotbed of activity in 
this state — lose all but $500,000 of its earlier two million dollars n 
Perkins program improvement funds • Lastly, in State 3, where Perkins fund:: 
were administered through a community college board, more funds anu 
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individually Larger concentrations of funds ware invested in community 
colleges. Handicapped funds , for example, were distributed on a 50*50 split » 
although more handicapped students were enrolled in secondary than 
post secondary vocational education. In addition, community colleges were 
entitled to 80 percent of equipment funds available under Perkins program 
improvement. Each comunicy college was assured $50,000 in Perkins funds for 
sponsored equipment, while secondary districts were guaranteed only $500. The 
community colleges visited received about $90,000 in sponsored equipment, 
while the state's largest schorl district received just over $4,000. 

State 5 sought to distribute Perkins funds in the same ratio as the 
number of course hours taught in vocational education at the secondary and 
postsecondary level. This resulted in f 60-40 split between secondary and 
postsecondary programs. It also restricted eligibility in one category 
because state funds were already available for those institutions. 

Once disadvantaged and handicapped funds were allocated, Stat a 3 
limited access to all remaining Perkins funds to institutions offering a wide 
range of vocational education options. This arrangement was designed co 
ensure that funds could be concentrated in institutions offering full-service 
programs, including adult vocational education; and it helped co "hold 
harmless" the change? in allocations brought about wuen che Perkins Act 
required that disadvantaged and handicapped funds be distributed on a 
population basis. 

State 2 did not distribute Perkins funds to state-supported area 
vocational centers, reportedly because these programs wers felt to receive 
sufficient state support (over $200 million a year), unlike comprehensive high 
schooLs in the state. Although these institutions received no Perkins funds 
directly, districts were allowed to transfer funds to them if district 
students enrolled in their programs. The area center* wera not administered 
through the state vocational unic overseeing Perkins funds, but through 
another unit within the state education department. 

State 4 did aot piece eligibility restrictions on any Perkins funds, 
nor did it use a preestabl ished split between secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education. The state has historically played a weak role- in 
vocational education, serving primarily as a check-writing agency, allocating 
Perkins funds by formula in e*ch category. Leadership potential in the state 
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appears limited, Although a new state director hoped to provide more 
direction* School districts are organized on a county system, with the 
district administering all secondary vocational education as well as any 
certificate-granting postsecondary vocational centers within their 
boundaries* At least 80 percent of Perkins funding goes to schools districts, 
who decide the distribution of funds within the county between secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education. Community colleges receive their Parkins 
allocation directly from the set* from funds transferred from the unit 
overseeing the county vocational education system. 

Statea restrict the access of institutions to Perkins funds, and are 
more likely to limit access to institutions that do not come under cheir 
administrative control at the state level* The only state not to limit funds 
has traditionally played a weak role vis-a-vis local providers of vocational 
education. The extent to which the state directs the content of Perkins- 
funded activities are described in the following sections. 
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PERKINS TITLE IIA FUNDS FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

Under :ht Perkins Act, Tide IIA set funds aside for each of six 
target groupi. ""hey are as follows: 



CROUP PERCENT OF TITLE IIA FUNDS 



Handicapped 10Z 

Disadvantaged 221 

Adults 12Z 

Single Parent s/Homemakers 3 * 5Z 

Sex Equity 3.5Z 

Incarcerated IZ 



The federal funds are Co be matched dollar for dollar on the first thre^ 
categories, and funds for handicapped and disadvantaged students must only be 
used for the costs of instruction in excess of those provided other vocational 
students . 

Although states often restricted access of institutions to Perkins 
funds, states were less likely to direct or restrict the content of activities 
undertaken with Perkins funds for special populations. Although most states 
visited either used requests for proposals (RFPs) or a mix of allocation 
methods to distribute funds, states seldom defined specific priorities, nor 
did they often concentrate resources in a few statewide centers. Three states 
directed how Handicapped, Disadvantaged and Adult funds were to be used, while 
four stacee had a substantial influence on what Single Parent / Homemaker and 
Sex Equity funds provided. 

Handicapped and Disadvantaged Students 

States seldom defined how funds for the handicapped and disadvan- 
taged were to be used. The Perkins Act specified that ail funds were to be 
distributed to local providers according to a f ederilly-def ined intrastate 
formula.* States were not allowed to withhold funds at the state level for 

*Di£ i , culties that have arisen in the use of the intrastate formula 
are described in Chapter 4. 
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state-wide initiatives, nor could they use such distribution mechanisms as 
requests for proposals that would allow them to target recipients. The 
approximate allocations for handicapped and disadvantaged students are 
described in Exhibit 3.4. 

Six of the nine states visited placed no additional restrictions on 
activities supported by Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds. State 7 required 
that 20 percent of Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds be spent on guidance 
and -.ounseiing activities to maintain its level of effort. It also required 
that other disadvantaged funds could i.ot be spent until Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) funds were expended. Because the state prescribed no floor 
on LEP funds » some recipients were faced with what they saw as the nuisance of 
spending as little as $20 of LEP funds before they could spend other 
Disadvantaged funds* 

State 5 prohibited Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds from being 
spent on remedial math f English or readirv, for special or adapted equipment; 
or for guidance. The state agency felt taat other state categorical programs 
were available for remedial programs and specialized equipment f and disallowed 
funds for guidance because they felt it was difficult to audit reliably. 

State 9 required that all Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds be 
used to support an aide for every five students. 

Adults 

Xhe_12 percent set-aside for adults needing training and retraining 
was new with the Perkins Act. The approximate allocations for the nine states 
visited are shown in Exhibit 3*5. The allocations ranged from a low of $250 
thousand to a high of about $7.5 mi LI ion. There was some concern expressed 
about how states would allocate these funds, including whether they would 
simply fold them into other educational funding for adults ♦ Although the 
states visited did not fold cheir funds into general funding for adults f they 
generally provided little direction on how funds should be spent. 

States were more likely to distribute Perkins Adult funds by formula 
than by other mechanisms and, in so doing, did not attach a state perspective 
to project activities. Even among the two states that distributed funds by 
competition, the state did not provide much guidance on spending. Within the 
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Exhibit 3.4 



APPROXIMATE ALLOCATIONS FOR HANDICAPPED AND 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS UNDER THE PERKINS ACT 





Perkins Handicapped Allocation 


Perkins Disadvantaged 
Allocation 


Two 


states b«tw«en $4.5 and $6.5 oil! ion 


$10 and $14 million 


Two 


states about $3 million 


Over $6.5 million 


Two 


statts about $1.5 million 


Over $3.5 million 


Two 


statas about $750 thousand 


Ovar $1.6 million 


One 


-tate about $200 thousand 


Less than $500 thousand 



Exhibit 3.5 



APPROXIMATE ALLOCATIONS FOE ADULTS 
UNDER THE PERKINS ACT 



Parkins Adult Allocation 


Two 


statas batvaan $5*5 tad $7.5 million 


Two 


statas 4bouC $3.7 million 


Two 


statas about $2 million 


Two 


statas about $1 million 


On* 


state $250 thousand 
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five states that allocated Perkins Adult funds at the secondary level, three 
used primarily a formula discribut ion f while one used discretionary mechanisms 
and another used competition. At the postsecondary level, two rural states 
allocated funds either by competition or by discretionary means. The other 
seven states distributed Adult funds primarily by formula, altnough each 
reported that they used some competition or discretionary mechanisms for some 
funds* 

State I distributei its Perkins Adult money through competition and 
unsolicited proposals submitt id by its state-run postsecondary area vocational 
schools* Two competitions were identified: one ro train cashier-checkers in 
conjunction with the retail grocers association, and another to provide 
supervised on-the-job training to students who were first time entrants into 
the labor force. Except for these projects, it appeared that most funds went 
for unsolicited propoeala from its postsecondary area schools. Although no 
project-specific budgets were available, we were told that virtually all 
unsolicited proposals were funded. 

State 6 combined its Perkins Adult funds with state and industry 
funds to create a funding pool for RFPs for postsecondary institutions to 
provide in-piant training and retraining activities. 

For the seven states that relied primarily on formula allocations, 
states distributed funds without specifying the nature of activities co be 
undertaken. But states often supported one or two small state initiatives 
under competitions or discretionary awards. 

State 8 that had initiatied linkage projects with other state 

agencies combined some Perkins Adult funds with JTPA funds for older adults 

and with federal Adult Education Act funds for ten adult career counseling 
centere around the state. 

State 2 distributed its Adult funds to communtiy colleges by 
forseila, but secondary funds were distributed by requests for proposals, with 
b if the funds targeted on placement services for adults. The remaining funds 
were equally divided between requests for proposals on innovative programs, 
modernization of equipment, and programs with a verified labor market need. 

94 
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State 3 combined Perkins Adulc funds with Perkins Program 
Improvement funds to support guidence counseling end placement services for 
students thet focused on several concerns, including eiiminat.ing sex, race, 
and ethnic bias. 

State 4 used its Adult funds at the postsecondary level to support 
ten centers for excellence in electronics at its county area vocational 
schools and computerized remedial laboratories in both county area vocational 
schools and community colleges. The state was optimistic that they would 
expand the electronics programs through state funding. 

Sex Equity 

Also new with the Perkins Act was the inclusion of a 3.5 percent 
sct-siide for programs, activities and services to promote sex equity and 
overcome sex stereotyping and bias in vocational education. While similar 
language had been included in the 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act, very few funds had been expended on this activity. Partly as a result, 
the Perkins Act targeted funds specifically in this area. The approximate 
allocation among the nine states visited is contained in Exhibit 3.6. 
Allocations ranged from a low of $75 thousand to a high of $2.3 million. 

Because the set-aside was relatively small and because states had 
traditionally paid little attention co this area, concerns bad been expressed 
about how states would distribute funds and whether the set-aside would 
encourage the support of specific activities. 

A major Congressional concsrn was whether states concentrated funds 
or dispersed them so thinly that they could have little effect. Only two 
states among the nine visited set minimum allocations (between $1,200 and 
$1,500 for secondary programs, and $2,000 for postsecondary in one state and 
$30,000 for postsecondary in the other). Because of scate direction, funds 
were somewhat concentrated in another three states. tn the remaining four 
states, no minimum allocation for Sex Equity funds was set, and grants in the 
one state where informetion wes available were as small as $800. Such minimal 
allocations usually resulted in sex equity funds expended on brochures c 
other outreach documents. 
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Exhibit 3.6 



APPROXIMATE ALLOCATIONS FOR SEX EQUITY 
UNDER THE PERKINS ACT 



Ptrkins Sax Equity Allocation 


Two 


seat** batwaan $1,7 and $2*3 million 


Two 


statu about $1 million 


Two 


statts about $600 thousand 


Two 


statts about $275 thousand 


On* 


stata $75 thousand 
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Although most states ustd competitive Allocation methods, onLy four 
states appeared to provide substantive direction to the content of sex equity 
projects. Respondents in State 9 felt there was no neeu for these projects in 
their state* 

State 3, with Less than $300,000 in Perkins Sex Equity funds, 
focused all its funds on requests for propoals to expand opportunities for 
women in high technology occupations* Up to $20 , 000 in grant aid was 
available to run such programs at both the secondary and post secondary 
level* At the post secondary level, IS percent of the funds could be used for 
child cere. Maximum grants of just over $5,000 were also available for 
exemplary secondary programs in that area. The state had moved to 
concentrating its Sex Equity funds when it found that funds had previously 
been spreed too thinly Co have ouch effect. This was the same state that 
combined Program Improvement funds with Adult funds in the previous section. 

State 7, with its strong state presence in civil rights access, used 
its half million dollars In Sex Equity funds on 14 secondary projects, most of 
which were geared coward materials development and exhibits, although 
exploratory programs were also funded, including having students observe 
employees at work in nontraditional jobs. Montradit ional oeer support groups 
were supported in one project, and another project created a cask force on 
sexual harassment. It is not clear how much the state directed the content of 
the projects, although the state* s sex equity coordinator visited and 
consulted with each project over the course of the year, and technical 
assistance consultants (one for each of six regions) provided workshops and 
other assistance to schools. 

State 1 alto was very directive in how funds were to be spent. It 
awarded a grant that appeared more appropriate for Single Parent funds than 
for a setaside designed to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping. It used 
almost all its Sex Equity funds for a model child care program for 100 
children of secondary students. The remaining ten percent of the Sex Equity 
funds went for scholarships for tuition «id to students at the state-run 
post secondary area vocational schools. 

Among the three most populous states, one exercised considerable 
direction while the other two relied on formula allocations. State 5 folded a 
state resource center on sex equity, 3ex equity consultants in six regions , 
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and a number of minigrants. Jtate 8 distributed most of its Sex Equity money 
by formula to "hoLd harmless 1 * differences in providers 1 budgets between the 
Perkins Act and its predecessor. It did hold out a small percent of Sex 
Equity funds to support women entrepreneurs. State 2 also distributed most or 
the Sex Equity funds by a formula that required that six percent of the funds 
be spent on guidance and counseling and prohibited recipients from buying 
equipment with Sex Equity funds. 

Distribution mechanisms have been problematic in some states* State 
5 was moving away from state-~*i.Je projects to a formula allocation in order to 
encourage mere district participation; while State 4 was moving toward 
competition through requests for proposals because large amounts of funds went 
unspent through its formula allocation system* Currently at the secondary 
Level* six of the nine states used requests for proposals , one used 
discretionary mechanisms in conjunction with others, and two relied primarily 
on formula allocations* The pattern was similar at the postsecondary level: 
fi\'e states relied on requests for proposals and three used formula 
allocations f usually izl conjunction with other methods. 

Single Parent s/Homemakers 

The set-aside for single parents and horsemakers was also nev with 
the Perkins Act. The 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Ace had 
mandated activicies for displaced homemakers but had not targeted funds 
specifically for that group. Even with the mandate, states invested few 
federal funds in services to facilitate the reentry of these individuals into 
the labor market. The approximate allocation of Single Parent funds among the 
nine states visited is included in Exhibit 3.7. Allocations ranged from a low 
of $173 thousand to a high of $5.5 million. 

As with Sex Equity grants, four states appeared to provide some 
direction on how Single Parent funds should be spent, the same states chat 
provided direction on Sex Equity funding. 

State 3, the same state :hat had targeted its Sex Equity funds on 
promoting women into high technology fieLds, also specified through three 
requests for proposals how SingLe Parent funds were to be used. The state 
directed that all secondary projects focus on instruction and support services 
for teen parents at risk of dropping out of school. Postsecondary projects 
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Exhibit 3,7 



APPROXIMATE ALLOCATION FOR SINGLE PARENTS/ 
BOMEMAKERS UNDER THE PERKINS ACT 



Parkins Singla Parent /Honsamakar Allocation 

Two statts batwaan $4 and $5*5 million 
Two stacas about $2.6 million 
Two statas About $1.5 million 
Two statas About $700 thousand 
On* ststa $175 thousand 



were to focus on support services to increase the access of vocational 
education to single parent s /homemakers . About five percent of Perkins funds 
supported exemplary projects* In all instances, up to 15 percent of the grant 
could support child care. 

Because already established centers for displaced homemakers 
provided a variety of support services for clients, including recruitment and 
counseling, Perkins Single Parent funds in State 7 were used in conmunity 
colleges for slcills training programs, the only instance in our sample where 
all Perkins Single Parent funds were used for operating program* . Programs 
were offered in over 20 occupational areas, but more than three- fourths were 
in traditionally female occupations (e.g., clerical, health, accounting, child 
care, and hospitality). Just under one quarter of the programs were in such 
fields as computer applications, computer maintenance/technology, electronics 
assembly, painting and decorating. 

State 1, the rural state that operated its own postsecondary 
vocational centers, used 80 percent of its funds to operate ten single parent 
centers at those centers. The remaining funds were used for child care and 
transportation to those facilities. 

State 5 is currently operating 12 displaced homemaker centers and 
over 30 exemplary projects. Pro ject budgets typically range from $35,000 co 
590,000. Next year it is moving toward a formula allocation in targeted 
geographic areas, selected for their concentrations of welfare recipients and 
single parents. The two other most populous states distributed most funds by 
formula. St&te 8 placed no restrictions on formula funds, while State 2 
required recipients of Perkins Single Parent funds also to receive Perkins Sex 
Equity funds. This state used discretionary mechanisms to award a large 
portion of its secondary funds, with one third targeted to districts with 
large numbers of minority students. Another third of the funds went tor 
curriculum development and madia mat*. § .als, with ten percent focused on 
research and evaluation activities. 

As with Perkins Sex Equity grants, states were continuing to grapple 
with funding mechanisms. State 4 was moving from formula allocations to 
requests for proposals because providers were not spending funds. Another is 
moving from competitive procurements to concentration grants. Currently eight 
of the nine states visited used the same allocation procedures for Perkins 
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Single Parent s/Homemakers funds 49 they did for Perkins Sex Equity funds* 
States <#ere more Liktiy co use competition then other mechanisms. At the 
secondary level* three states used competition, o n <? used discretionary means, 
and two states relied primarily on formula allocations. At the postserondary 
1 evel , five states used competition primarily and four used formula 
.locations* Competitive and • discretionary methods enable the state to 
provide substantive direction on low Perkins fundi are spent. Although 
slightly more than half of the states visited used such methods, just less 
than half (four of the nine states) provided substantive direction. 

Incarcerated 

Mew with the Perkins Act was th« one percent set-aside for 
vocational education programs for criminal offenders in correctional 
institutions* Among the nine states visited, allocations for the incarcerated 
ranged from 920,000 to $650,000. Because the program was new and not 
substantially funded, questions arose about whether the state vocational 
agency would administer the funds or transfer them to another agency, such as 
the one responsible for corrections. Six states administered the funds in 
their entirty, while three states transferred at least half of their funds co 
a department of corrections for youthful offenders. Two states contracted 
with community based organizations (CBOs) to provide literacy and pre- 
employment skills, usually to inmates nearing the end of their incarcera- 
tion. The two rural states with strong postsecondary area vocational schools 
(States I and 6) designated these centers as service providers. State 1 used 
its funds for equipment, while State 6 provided program support . Its day 
school-night prison program operating in its largest city was cited as a model 
program by respondents. Lastly, State 4 supplemented its one percent set- 
aside of $230,000 with over $300,000 of Perkins Adult funds, because the state 
vocational education office was strongly committed to a program for the 
incarcerated. 

PERKINS TITLE IIB FUNDS FOR PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

By requiring that ail funds under Title IIB of the Perkins Act, the 
remaining 43 percent of the basic state grant, be targeted on improvement or 
expansion, Congress precluded the use of federal funds for ongoing maintenance 
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of vocational programs chat had been allowed in earlier federal Legislation. 
Although states had already used federal funds for such improvement activities 
as curriculum development, staff development, and research; there was some 
concern that states -ay have difficulty with targeting all funds on 
improvement initiatives. Among the states visited, Title IIB has generally 
been praised for its focus on innovator, including che feeling among the 
least directive states that this Title may help them bt more directive with 
their largely autonomous local providers. The approximate Ulocations among 
the nine states visited are shown in Exhibit 3.8. Funds ranged from a low of 
less than one million dollars to t high of about $28 million. 

States were more likeLy to provide direction on Title IIB funds than 
on Title IIA funds. All states used Title 118 funds for curriculum 
development, staff training, and guidance and counseling; although two states 
appeared to leave r.he content of those activities up to local discretion. As 
discussed earlier in this chapter, curriculum development dominated 
discussions with state officials. Six states also provided some direction on 
equipment purchases. 

In- seven of the nine states, the single largest budget item under 
the Perkins IIB set-aside was a grants announcement or entitlement formula 
allocation to local providers for program improvement. In the eighth state, 
the largest category was a formula allocation tor equipment, while State I 
provided no budget figures on Program Improvement funds. States often 
reiterated the genera) uses of funds allowed in the federal law, and usually 
did not comment on the use of funds, with one exception — equipment. Six 
states specifically tantioned how and whether equipment could be purchased 
with TitLe IIB funds. Four states Uaited the extent to which Perkins Title 
IIB funds could be used for equipment, another required that at least half tht 
grant be used for equipment, and one created a separate category so Lei y for 
equipment purchases. 

Two states prohibited the purchase of equipment under Perkins Tide 
IIB. State 2 specified that funds were zo be used to purchase instructional 
or related support materials in vocational content areas or to reinforce basic 
academic skills and occupational competencies in vocational courses. State 1 
focused Perkins Title IIB funds primarily on curriculum and staff 
development. For th* secondary level, State 5 urged that funds be spent on 
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APPROXIMATE ALLOCATIONS FOR IIB PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 
UHDER THE PERCYS ACT 



Perltin* 113 Program Improvement Allocation 

Two states between $25 and 928 million 
Two states about $14 million 
Two states about $7 million 
Two states about $3 million 
One state $900 thousand 



curriculum renewal and staff development , although it allowed that providers 
could address equipment modernization. The single largest district in the 
state invested none of its $500,000 grant on equipment. At the post secondary 
level, on the other hand, all Perkins Title IIB funds were to be used for 
equipment purchase. State 7 limited the purchase of equipment to 10 percent 
of the Title IIB budget or $50,000 whichever was higher. The smaller sites 
visited in this state tended to spend IIB funds on equipment, while the 
largest district was limited by the $50,000 cap. All four states had 
alternative state sources for equipment purchases either through a line item 
budget or a state lottery. 

Two states encouraged equipment purchases. In State 9, at least SO 
percent of the Perkins Title IIB funds were to be spent on equipment, because 
respondents declared the programs were "starved" for equipment. State 3 
created a separate entitlement category for sponsored equipment under Perkins 
Title IIB that accounted for almost 40 percent of the program improvement 
budget. Eighty percent of the sponsored equipment funds were directed to 
postsecondarv institutions (i.e., community colleges), with 20 percent for 
secondary vocational education programs. The post secondary equipment funds 
were increased more than half again as much oy the addition of over $500,000 
in Perkins IIA Adult funds. Although this state invested considerable 
resources in equipment, it had also designed a number of projects aimed toward 
increasing the access and participation of special population groups. Each 
community visited in that state supported special populations through Title 
IIB funding* 

The remaining three states did not direct local providers in 
equipment purchases, but in the communities visited in these states , Perkins 
Title IIB funds were likely to be spent on equipment. When states */ere silent 
or encouraged equipment purchase, outh secondary and post secondary providers 
tended to view Perkins Title IIB funds as ,f federal equipment money, " and 
targeted them accordingly. 

All states used Perkins Title IIB Program Improvement funds for 
curriculum development, professional staff development . and guidance and 
counseling activities that included the state's occupational information 
system. As described earlier, the mechanisms for curriculum development 
varied from state to state. States worked with universities or consultants. 



belonged to regional consortia* and sometimes supported state resource centers 
for distribution and dissemination of materials. States may retain up tc 20 
percent of their total Title II allocation for state use. It is unclear how 
large a proportion was used because of contract s to universities for staff 
development. It appeared that one state used at least 40 percent of its funds 
on state projects, while another spent less thin 10 pcrent. 

Professional staff development activities followed a similar 
pattern, with the least directive states distributing funds among iccal 
providers for local iy-def ined needs. Some states funded universities to 
provide staff development in prearranged areas, and also provided funds to 
local providers. Two states used Program Improvement funds to support state- 
provided regional technical assistance that may also be termed staff 
development. One state also supported preservice and inservice education for 
vocational educators, while the other state did not. 

In addition, most states also used Perkins Title 118 funds to 
support vocational student organizations and some research and evaluation 
activities. The evaluation activities were often those required under the 
Perkins law, so that 20 percent of the providers were assessed annually. One 
state contracted with a private research organization to conduct student and 
employer f ol low-up interviews ; another devoted a small portion of Perkins 
funds to start setting up an accountability system within the state. Stat* 3 
sponsored a $150,000 grants competition among secondary providers to study 
enrollment change in their schools or districts. The state was concerned 
about the reasons behind tie sharp declines in area vocational school 
enrollment and the growth in vocational enrollment in large cities. 

Half the states targeted a portion of Perkins Title I IB program 
improvement funds on regional development, whether in regional coordinating 
councils or in more general regional planning. State 5, where the provision 
of vocational education has become a regional system, was the most active 
state in this area. Three million dollars of Perkins Title I IB funds, macched 
with three million dollars of state funds annually went into regional 
planning. 

As was found with Perkins Tide IIA funds, the most populous states 
~ ana hence those with larger ft den I vocational education allocations — 
undertook a more varied set of activities with Perkins Title II B funds than 



did smaller states. AIL three most populous states (States 2, 5 and 8) 
invested Perkins Title LIB fundi in industry/education partnerships and In 
articulation agreements. In both instances chey wete joined by a fourth state 
chat was active in statewide initiatives. Encouraging articulation agreements 
was also a popular topic in other states. 

Four states — two of the moit populous and two others — invested 
Perkins Title IIB funds in sneciai populations, soma timet in conjunction with 
Perkins Title IIA funds. The amounts were small relative to the total Title 
IIB budger, so that it appeared that states made clear distinctions between 
Title IIA and Title IIB population groups. State 8 created linkage 
arrangements with other agencies on such requests for proposals as welfare 
recipients and those in need of vocational rehabilitation. State 3, as 
previously described, was concerned about the significant growth in special 
populations in the state, and had written RFPs for guidance and counseling 
combining Title IIB funds with Title IIA Adult funding. State 5 used Perkins 
Title IIB funds to support a longstanding state program for at risk students 
and to support a bilingual vocational resource center. Lastly, State 7, with 
its strong civil rights advocacy background, used a small portion of Perkins 
TitLe IIB funds to support community-besed organisations. 

STATE ACTION OH SPECIALIZED PERKINS PROVISIONS 

Among provisions of the Perkins Act requiring state direction, chree 
are especially ''mportant: 

• marching of Perkins funds, 

• evaluation of Perkins-funded programs, and 

• section 204. 

Each is described in turn below. 
Matching 

Perkins Handicapped, Disadvantaged, Adult and Program Improves nt. 
funds are to be matched dollar for dollar at the state Level. States may use 
state fands, local funds aggregated to the state level, local funds matched on 
a recipient by recipient basis, or some combination of the above to meet the 
match. 
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With some minor variation!, just over half (five of the nine states) 
repo-ttrt that they primarily u^ad a local match on a recipient by recipient 
basis to meet required matching requirements. The variations were minor: one 
had a state match for Perkins Adult funds; another had state matching on 
select, small RfPs; another used a local match at the secondary level, but 
contributed significant state categorical funding ac the community college 
level; and one state had the match made at the regional cooperative level 
across participating rural districts. When asked what the stace policy was for 
recipients who could not meet the match, two states said that funds would have 
to be returned and then reallocated, while the others either provided no 
information or said that the issue had not come up. 

The remaining four states relied on a match aggregated ac t'.ie state 
level. All provided some state categorical funding to meet pari: of the 
match. One state had significant categorical funds, including two-thirds of 
the match for Perkins Title IIB funds. Another state used its state vocational 
funding to aid smaller districts unable to meet a match* but the state 
required larger districts and community colleges to match dollar for dollar* 
Two others used aggregate state matches, either because l9 a local match would 
be a bookkeeping nightmare," or because a local match "wouldn't work here* 11 

The availability of state funds appeared essential for states to use 
a match aggregated at the state level. Without some supplemental funding 
sources , states transferred the matching responsibility to individual 
recipients. 

Evaluation 

The Perkins Ac: stipulated that each state shall evaluate the 
effectiveness of not less than 20 percent of the eligible recipients assisted 
within the stace each fiscal year. (P. L. 98-524, Section 113 (b)9(A)-9(C) ) 

All states conduct an on-site team review for at least 20 percent of 
the programs p#r year, and all programs within five years. On-site visits may 
be done by teams or by agency program specialists only, may be contracted out, 
or may be conducted by the state agency. Team members may include vocational 
instructors and administrators from other programs, support personnel, 
students, and advisory committee members. On-site visits included interviews 
with a variety of personnel as well as examination of student records, program 
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documents, facilities and equipment. Topics covered such topics as philosophy, 
organization and administration, school and community relations , curriculum 
and instruction, student organizations, and career development. 

At the conclusion of the on-site visits, teams typically prepared a 
written summary, noting problems and conveying recommendations for improve- 
ment* State regional or central office staff return the following year to see 
whet changes have been made. 

There appeared to be two variations in this process . In the most 
regulatory state (state 7), because state legislation mandated monitoring and 
evaluation of state-reimbursed vocational programs , on-site visits were 
conducted annually, followed by a return visit to se whether necessary changes 
have been made. At the other extreme, state 6 offered technical assistance to 
remedy shortcomings, but did not follow up to see if corrections were made 
because of an extreme shortage of resources at the state level. 

Where poetsecondary vocational education was administered by a 
jeparate office, scaff in chat office usually conducted their own on-site 
reviews, without the involvement of the office overseeing the Perkins grant. 
One state just began a joint review of postsecondary vocational education with 
staff from the Board of Higher Education; two othur states expressed 
intentions to move toward regional or area reviews, where ail providers in a 
given area were included in the same review. One state office did not conduct 
on-site reviews of vocational education in community colleges , although the 
review of programs at that level is "coming." In that state, vocational 
education is overseen by a separate community college office within the State 
Department of Education, 

Most states visited also conducted student and employer surveys as 
part of their evaluation activities. Typically they were funded out of the 
state's share of Perkins Title 118, Program Improvement funds. These surveys 
usually probe for the skills and attitudes of vocational graduates and 
employers' level of satisfaction with graduate's performance. States may 
also conduct surveys of vocational programs to determine the placement of 
graduates rrom these programs. Data are collected by individual school and 
aggregated to the state level. In some cases, those occupations with poor 
placement rates are analyzed to determine speci f ic causes . Occas ional I y , 
states may undertake a specialized •valuation of an element of vocational 
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education. Ont state recently awarded a contract to assess the extent of Local 
implementation of competency-based vocational education curricula developed in 
the state with Perkins TitLe IIB funds. 

One state referred to the fdtirety of the evaluation process as 
checking each program 1 s "vital signs'* with general Indicators of health 
including placement, enrollment f employer satisfaction, student performance, 
cost containment and Labor market justification. Vital signs are measured by 
analysing existing information, surveying employers and current and former 
students, and testing employability skills. The process also includes more 
in-depth analysis designed to identify problems. Evaluation system is designed 
to concentrate on those programs which have the greatest need* 

In summary, all states conducted on-site reviews of vocational 
programs according to the specified Perkins time schedule. Whether states 
conducted other evaluation activities appeared co depend upon the evaluation 
expertise and resources at the state level, as well as on the commitment of 
state staff to incorporate evaluation results into program planning. As with 
other Perkins-related activities , responsibility for secondary and 
postsecondary evaluation activities mirrored state organization for 
institutional oversight, so evaluations were conducted separately, without 
sharing results. 

Section 204 

Section 204 required, among other features, that the state was to 
provide assurances that equal access would be provided to handicapped and 
disadvantaged individuals in recruitment, enrollment and placement in 
/ocationai education and that such individuals would be provided equal access 
to the full range of vocational programs available to other students. The 
section further stipulated that local education agencies were to inform ail 
handicapped and disadvantaged students and their parents of opportunities in 
vocational education at least one year before vocational education generally 
becomes available and that each handicapped and disadvantaged student who 
enrolls in vocational education is to receive an assessment, special services , 
and guidance and counseling. 
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Tht federal regulations interpreting the Perkins Act did not expand 
on the Legislative language, that could be interpreted as creating an 
entitlement program for handicapped and disadvantaged students at the 
secondary level. It was widely assumed that the section pertained only at the 
secondary and noc the poscsecondary level. 

Where information on states was available, states usually instructed 
local educational agencies to inform handicapped and disadvantaged students of 
opportunities in vocational education, and that such notification was required 
in all 9th grades, if it had not been done earlier. States appeared to 
provide no additional information on the other provisions of section 204. 

Two states devoted considerable energy to section 204. Both states 
had state categorical funding for handicapped vocational students , and one 
state had state- funded programs for disadvantaged vocational students as 
well. State 5 distributed a booklet with guidelines for each district. Each 
district was then required to describe how they will satisfy section 204 , as 
part of their local plan. The state required districts to notify 8th graders 
prior to registration for high school* The notice in the form of a brochure 
or letter must be sent to parents, rather than distributed to children. In 
state 1, all students were reported to get a vocational assessment at Least by 
grade °, and much of the Perkins Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds go for 
assessment. In the state's largest city, the decision to place vocational 
counselors in every junior high school was prompted in part by section 204. 
Section 204 was also cited as a factor in the decision to use Perkins funding 
for mobile assessment vans in rural areas. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS AND THE INFLUENCE OP STATE POLI CY ON LOCAL 
PRACTICE 

The Federal Office and the State Agenc :es 

The nine state directors interviewed reported that the quality of 
their relationship with the Office of Adult and Vocational Education (OAVE) 
ranged from ,f »inimai contact" to "good," or "excellent.'* Relationships were 
mature and well-established, with OAVE staff perceived as helpful, 
particularly in the interpretation of che Perkins regulations. 
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A creative tension exists between federal Leadership and state 
autonomy in implementing che Perkins Act. The tension, found in the 
implementation of any federal lav, is recognized by state directors as a 
given. State directors talked about it as a double edged sword. On the one 
hand, it would be helpful to have more leadership from the federal office on 
technical matters. On the other hand, when that leadership is forthcoming, it 
can result in :he reduction of sort of the state's options. The tension was 
most visible among the most populous states who characterized their relation- 
ship with the Office of Adult and Vocational Education (OAVE) as one of 
19 peaceful coexistence." 

States have dealt with the tension by carefully circumscribing che 
areas about which they seek guidance. States reported that they sought advice 
from OAVE on fiscal matters, on what are and are not allowable costs under 
matching and excess costs, and on the content of the state plan. One state 
praised the efforts OAVE had undertaken in helping them set up funding pools, 
to prespecify the amount of Perkins funds for handicapped and disadvantaged 
students before applying the federal intrastate formula. Hone of the nine 
scates indicated that they consulted OAVE on programmatic matters. 

Nor were states likely to contact OAVE about audit issues, saying 
that they were not strong on that issue. One state :id been burned when Lc 
had gone to OAVE about an audit issue; it found that the federal office was 
not legally responsible if it gave out the wrong information. For audit 
issues, the state now relies on its own attorneys in Washington, D.C. 

States did not comment that there had been a change in federal-state 
relations as a consequence of the Perkins Act, but rather that they saw 
changes initiated with the arrival of the Eleagan Administration in 1981 . 
Prior to the Reagan Administration, states reported that the OAVE issued 
policy memoranda on a regular basis, and on occasion would respond to a query 
by a state and send that response to all states. States reported that OAVE 
now seldom puts its views in writing, and said they are more Likely to receive 
what one state referred to as "loose answers. 19 State staff continue to attend 
federal conferences and briefings, but now much of the interaction, aside from 
formal briefings, is informal on the phone or during on-site program 
reviews. 

** 
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Complications may arise in f ederal-state communications based upon 
where cue administration of the Perkins Acc is housed . Under Che sole-state 
agency concept , the State Director for Vocational Education and his/her 
designated staff interact w*th federal officials. Because the Perkins office 
in all states visited oversaw secondary vocational education, issues concern- 
ing secoaiary vocational education have a direct link between the state and 
federal offices. Issues specific Co pustsecondary vocational education, and 
particularly post secondary vocational education in community colleges, do not 
have such a direct link. In only one state visited was vocational education 
in community colleges under the purview of the office administering the 
Perkins Act . As a consequence, concerns about what are allowable practices 
may take longer to resolve or My be left unaddressed. In one state, for 
example, the State Director had assured the Dean of Vocational Education for 
community colleges that the use of stare work welfare dollars as a match for 
Title IIA Disadvantaged funds would not result in an audit exception. The 
Dean told field researchers that he was reluctant to allow the practice 
without a ruling from the federal office, yet he felt he could not contact 
them directly and was uncomfortable asking the State Director to do it. 

The State Agency and Secondary Vocational Education Providers 

In each dtate visited, the office administering Perkins funds had 
direct oversight responsibility over secondary vocational education in the 
state. Piv-s states could be said to be a strong influence on secondary voca- 
tional education. States 5 and 3, two of the largest states in the sample, 
served either a strong or moderately strong leadership role, as did a midsize 
state (state 3) and one rural state (state 1). State 7 couid also be said to 
ex*rt a strong influence on local providers, less because of its substantive 
direction than for its restrict iveness on spending and its attention to civil 
rights issues* 

State policy and its effects on local practice are summarized beLow 
on a state-by-state basis* A majority of states provided substantive guidance 
to secondary providers almost exclusively on fiscal , allowable fund ing and 
compliance matters* Three other states were cited by their communities as 
strong on technical assistance in curriculum and in program improvement areas , 
while one state was cited as strongly supportive on both fiscal and 
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programmatic issues, Relations among most states and secondary providers was 
cited as helpful and cordial, with stable and well-established working 
relationships. The two states with the strongest regulatory and comp] iance 
focus, however, had strained relationship* wich their communities. 

State 1 : Although more active at the postsecondary level through 
its state-run area vocational schools, the state vocational education agency 
was also influential at the secondary level. Its role in revising state 
education lav resulted in increased vocational education enrollments and a 
doubling of state funds at the secondary level. To be accredited, any high 
school in the state had to offer access to at least three vocational education 
programs in addition to one course each in industrial arts , consumer and 
homemaking education. 

On Perkins issues » the office influenced local practice by not 
publicizing its availability. Only Perkins IIA Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
funds were tagged as Perkins funds. The state provided assistance to school 
districts on compliance and funding issues and gave workshops in writing 
proposal applications. Few applications were turned down, but district 
officials were often not aware of how to obtain discretionary funds. State 
influence was apparent in how funds were spent. In all three sites visited, 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds were combined and directed coward 
assessment (and counseling in the urban district), with reference made to the 
requirements of section 204* In other categories, Perkins funding was often 
confused with state money or allocations were so small that Perkins funding 
had little known effect at the district level. Title ITB Program Improvement 
funds were unknown at the secondary level, evidence that the State Director 
had been successful, at least in the three communities visited, wi :h 
incorporating those funds into his efforts for a statewide curriculum reform. 

State li The state education agency has taken an active role in 
education reform, including curriculum reform t that was also found in 
vocational education. The state role was most strongly felt in the program 
improvement area. State work on curriculum was made available to districts 
who then could pick and choose, within curtain guidelines on what they wanted 
to do. Both the urban and suburban districts spoke highly of the quality of 
the state's work on the model curriculum. Technical assistance at the 
regional ieveL. the first point of contact for districts, was mostly on 



curriculum issues; and district staff attended inservice workshops to Learn 
more about its details. Perkins Title IIB Program Improvement funds were used 
primarily for instruction and staff development, and districts visited were 
using all Title IIB funds for this purpose* The state prohibited the use of 
Title IIB funds for equipment* In keeping with its traditi* lly strong roLe 
toward districts , the state distributed Title IIA funds, other than 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds , through RfPs, often specifying the 
direction of work to be undertaken. At the district level f compliance and 
monitoring issues did not appear to be major topics requiring contact with Che 
state, and the state is setting up an rfIS system to help districts define 
possible matches for Title IIA Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds. 

State 3 ; The state* s interest in economic development and targeted 
services for special population groups was reflected in its policies ;or local 
providers. In keeping with the state's comnitments , RFPs under Title IIB 
stressed program improvement for special population groups, a rarity among the 
states visited* It also set mini mums on Title IIA Single Parent /Homemaker and 
Sex Equity funds, after an evaluation of funded projects revealed that small 
grants had little effect. All Sex Equity funds were targeted to expand 
opportunities for women in high technology. Much of its efforts were directed 
toward community colleges over which it has governing authority, at times :o 
the consternation of secondary vocational educators. It restricted, for 
example , 80 percent of the sponsored equipment funds under the Perkins Tide 
IIB funds for community colleges. Nevertheless f state staff were reported by 
districts to be extremely helpful. Mo ted were the provision of technical 
assistance and information about state-issued RFPs, quarterly meetings on 
curricuiar issues, and state efforts to identify curriculum resources for 
districts. 

State 4; Up until this year, the state had been very compliance 
oriented, seeing itself as the "policemen" in the state, and was known for its 
inflexibility and resistence to change. Guidance to districts was provided 
almost exclusively on compliance issues. With a new director and shifts in 
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staff positions at the stats this year, communities characterized the 
relationship as confusing* One district administrator said chat when he 
called the state about a Perkins question, one of three things would happen: 

• he is told to look it up himself in the federal regula- 
tions , 

• he i s referred to another person in tht di vi j i on who 
also doesn't know the answer, or 

• the state person says that he/she will get back to them 
but then does not call back. 

The state also had a history of underspending Perkins funds f and 
districts were concerned about the slow funding process. Funds would arrive in 
the spring too late to be spent, and districts would Chen worry that failure 
to spend funds would be used the following year to reduce their formula 
allocations. The severe underspending of Perkins Title IIA Single Parent/ 
Homemaker and Sex Equity funds led to the state decision to shift to an RFP 
process in the coming year. Coupled with confueion in the state office on 
questions related to Perkins, the delays in allocating funds marred the 
effects of the Perkins Act at the local level. 

A specific state policy toward the use of Perkins funds was 
implemented in each district visited. The state discouraged districts from 
spending Title IIA Disadvantaged funds for basic skills instruction because 
the state supported a compensatory education program, and encouraged districts 
to transfer funds to the postsecondary institutions. Two of the three 
districts in the i*s»ple transferred funds, while the third used Disadvantaged 
funds for a work experience program. 

State 5 : One of the most populous states, state 5 was currently 
engaged in the sixth year of a massive reorganisation of the vocational 
education delivery system* It appeared to play a relative' y strong leadership 
role toward districts, in part because of the sizable amount of state cate- 
gorical funding that was invested in vocational education. The state put 
restriction* on how Title IIA Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds may be spent 
so as not to duplicate services provided ihrough state funds. It likewise 
restricted Title II Adult funds to the t< stsecondary level, because other 
funds could be used at the secondary level. It also diverted Title IIB 
Program Improvement funds away from equipment and into its reorganizat ion 
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initiative in pare because of a state funding source for equipment. It 
provided a larger state categorical match coward Perkins than any other state 
visited. 

The thrust of the technical assistance was not on compliance with 
regulation, but instead focused on assistance in curriculum development (e.g., 
competencies and task analysis), workshops for teachers, and helping 
institutions formulate articulation ^^reement . In general , technical 
assistance was to help implement the new regional delivery system for 
vocational education, including providing the super-regions with consultants 
in special education and sex equity to help implement appropriate programs at 
the regional level. District reaction to the regional planning was mixed, 
with one district reporting that the development of regional competencies and 
task analysis resulted in unnecessary paperwork and redundancy across 
districts. 

What has remained an unresolved issue at the state level regarding 
Perkins spending was how to allocate effectively the Single Parent and Sex 
Equity funds. In an effort to initiate projects in areas of highest economic 
need, the state next year will use concentration grants rather than its 
current RFP process. Those responding to the RFP have not always been those 
communities with greatest need. 

State 6 : The smallest state in the study also had the Lowest ratio 
of state staff to total vocational education enrollments. It had a weak role 
vis-a-vis schools districts and its predominantly postsecondary area voca- 
tional schools. At the secondary level , for example, it set neither the 
minimun instructional hours of instruction nor the minimum course sequence in 
vocational education. tt also did not examine vocational course content. 

Regarding Perkins funds, it did not restrict allowable activities or 
promote state initiatives, other than combining Perkins IIA Adult funds with 
state and industry funds for an ELFP for customised training. Guidance given 
to districts was almost entirely on compliance or fiscal issues; technical 
assistance in program improvement areas was rare. Until this year, curriculum 
development funds were distributed to area vocational schools for their own 
use, not as part of a state-designed or coordinated effort. This year the 
state hoped to be somewhat more directive. It saw Perkins Title IIB funds as 
a way to strengthen the state role, although that is hardly Likely given the 
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independence of the directors of the area vocational schools . Directors in 
the communities visited refused to answer basic questions about the activities 
and students served with Perkins funds. 

State 7 : An exceptionally strong regulatory state, with rules for 
compliance and program improvement, State 7 had strained relations with the 
communities visited. The assistance it provided was primarily in the form of 
information on preparing funds applications and other compliance issues. It 
did not provide technical assistance on program improvement. 

Districts abided by the rules set forth by the state, but not 
without ill will. The urban comnunity visited, for example, believed that the 
state systematically displayed its bias against the district [in favor of 
lull-time secondary area vocational schools] by funds that were 
disproportionately small considering how many students are enrolled. It also 
contended that "rules are applied and regulations formulated that hinder the 
operation of the program. 11 The rural community visited said that the state 
office was extreiiely political, and that the community had no clout and was 
not favored by the state as the cities are* As a consequence, state and 
communities appeared to have infrequent and formal interactions on allocation 
amounts available, the local application package, and compliance memos. 

The strong state policy of access by all students to education 
spilled over into vocational education, so that, for example, each vocational 
project oust have at least one noncraditional student. Funds were also 
concentrated under both Title Il'A Single Parent s/Homemakers and Sex Equity so 
that operating programs were funded, a rarity among states visited. Funds 
were noc diluted through a series of small grants. 

By requiring districts to write no more than three-year grar^s for 
each funded project, including those for Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds, 
the state attempted to earmark Title IIA funds for program improvement. 
Because few funding sources are available, including no state categorical 
funding, districts found that grant writing was a frustrating exercise. The 
grant writing process, however, may have led ro stronger and more well- 
designed proposals than would have occurred in the absence of such a design. 



Stmt* 8 : Tht state played a strong leadership role in both 
compliance and program improvement in vocational education , in pare because 
the stace education agency historically was a strong partner in state-district 
interactions. The state also had some categorical funding , as well as 
enrollment-weighted funds, for vocational education. In addition, a 
supportive legislature and government increased categorical funds in recent 
years thus providing support for projects pilot-tested through federal 
funds. All coosunities visited characterized their relationship with the 
state as cordial and friendly, although rural communities had very little 
direct contact because they usually transferred any funds received to an area 
vocational school. Districts vert accustomed to having state personnel Look 
at equipment purchases and to talk directly with state staff about program* 
matic ideas* The state-run area vocational schools and vocational directors of 
the large city systems were often in frequent (and somewhat competitive) 
contact with the state. The vocational director for the urban community 
reportedly talked to stace officials every couple of weeks on program 
improvement issues. The director was willing to and often did pilot test 
anything coming from the state office. There was no mention of monitors and 
compliance, although the state conducted a formal review in the city once a 
year. 

Curriculum development has been a top priority for well over a 
decade. Hundreds of local providers and others have been involved in large 
scale curriculum design and field testing. A one-year technology program was 
being implemented throughout the state. 

Another Title IIB Program Improvement initiative was regional 
economic development centers. Created under the Vocational Education Act and 
continued with Perkins, state and JTPA funds, the centers were highly regarded 
in the communities visited because they informed communities of the 
availability of discretionary grants, and helped minimize regional competition 
for f inds. 

The state played a limited role with special populations. Because or 
state .commitment to curriculum and shifts in funding brought about by the 
federal intrastate formula for Title II Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds, 
almost all of the new funding categories in the Perkins Act were dispersed by 
formula to restrict demands on larger districts and to "hold harmless" the 
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losses o£ the larger dijtricts from the Vocational Education Act to the 
P-rkins Act. Although minimumi were sat for Single Parent /Horoemaker and Sex 
Equity funds, grant sf.zes at the communities visited were often so small that 
committed staff were unable to move past brochures, scattered recruitment 
efforts, and occasional workshops. 

State involvement with special populations occurred on a small scale 
with linkage projects. The state agency combined Perkins funds and funds from 
other sources (e.g., welfare, OV&, older adults) to create linkage programs, 
requiring local vocational providers to establish working relationships with 
the other agencies in order to win service grant* for the target population. 
The more enterprising districts have picked up on these grants, including the 
urban community visited* 

State 9 : The state did not play a particularly active role toward 
schools districts, although it developed state curriculum guides for districts 
to use and supported inservice activities on the guides. The inactivity 
itemed in part from the "anti-vocational" bias that state vocational 
personnel associated with the governor's office and legislature, and from a 
traditionally weak role toward local providers* The state, for example , did 
not set the minimum instructional hours of instruction nor the minimum course 
sequence in vocational education. In addition, on-site monitoring reviews of 
Perkins funded activities, conducted by the state university system, contained 
recommendations for action, but the st«te did not have the monitoring capacity 
or clout to conduct follow-up visits the following year to see whether they 
had been implemented. State 9 was interestingly enough, the only state Jhere 
state policy affected the intradistrict distribution of Perkins IIA 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds. By requiring an aide in a vocational 
class for every five students, the state effectively dispersed Perkins funds 
to all high schools. By contrast, half the districts in our sample concen- 
trated Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds in vocational or area high schools. 

Some categorical funds were available at the state level for 
vocational education equipment, which in other states was a sign for states to 
prohibit the use of Title IIB Program Improvement funds for that purpose* 
State 9, on the other hand, mandated that districts spend at least half of 
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their Title IIB Program Improvement fundi on equipment, saying that they are 
"starved" for equipment. The three districts visited spent ail of their Title 
IIB funds on equipment. 

Districts reported that state contacts usually involved discussions 
of allowable funds, state curriculum guides, and inaervice activities for the 
guides* There was little state guidance on program improvement ♦ 

The State Agency and Poitsecondary Vocational Education Providers 

Unlike the direct relationship between the state and secondary 
vocational education providers, where the office administering the Perkins 
grant oversaw secondary programs; the relationship between the Perkins office 
and providers of postsecondary vocational education often involved another set 
of actors* 

The queations that were moat important here are: 

• what substantive guidance does the state vocational 
education office provide postsecondary institutions? 

• what administrative authority doe* the state vocational 
education office exert? For example, is approval 
required for Perkins-funded projects or are funds passed 
through to the governing body with f< * strings attached? 

Substantive guidance was limited almost entirely to compliance and 
fiscal issues* For the most part there was no mention of program content or 
curriculum at the postsecondary level, although a state office may hear of an 
innovative project operating at a coimnunicy college and then visit it. The 
most remarkable exception waa in state i, where the state vocational education 
agency ran the area vocational schools system. At the monthly area directors 
meetings* decisions were made to expand or initiate programs at individual 
schools, based on the group's perception of needs and duplication. In 
addition, decisions that affected programs at ail institutions were made at 
chose meetings (e.g., all auto mechanic* programs were to meet 4SE national 
standarda)* The directors appeared co be a tightly linked system of state 
employees dedicated to the preient system of state-supported and state* 
directed vocational institutions. 
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In two states (states 1 and 3), trie office overseeing Perkins funds 
was also the governing body for postsecondary institutions. State I ran the 
poscsecondary area vocational schools (and denied funding t community 
colleges ), while State 3 was the governing oody for community colLege. The 
remaining seven states either worked through a separate office within the 
State Department of Edi ;ion or through a separate board for community 
colleges or higher education. 

In another two states, administrative oversight was a marginal issue 
because community colleges ware eligible for limited Perkins funds* Until 
this year, conunity colleges in State 7, for example, were only eligible for 
Disadvantaged And Single Parent /Homemaker funds. Competitions were run by the 
office overseeing Perkins, but until this year the office was prohibited from 
conducting on-site reviews. One community college visited, the largest in the 
state, complained about the inaccessibility of the state office and the dearth 
of timely information on state program initiatives* In State 9, where 
postsecondary institutions received less than 20 percent of the Perkins funds, 
most funds were distributed by formula or RFPs with little guidance^ 

In the remaining five states, funds were either passed through with 
apparently little restriction (three states) or joint competitions were held 
(two states). In state 2, only 25 percent of the state administration funds 
under Perkins were allocated to the community college level , and most funds 
were dispersed by formula* In state 4, Perkins funds were also distributed by 
formula to community colleges , although proposals indicating how funds would 
be used were submitted to the office administering Perkins* That office, 
however, had yet to conduct on-site reviews of community college programs. In 
state 5, it appeared that the office overseeing Perkins paid little 
substantive attention to Perkins-funded efforts in community colleges; the 
extent to which they exert fiscal oversight was unclear. 

In the two states running joint competitions, one state (state 6) 
approved all proposals for funding, although it did not have the authority to 
approve the content of vocational offerings in community colleges, a source of 
friction at the state level • In state 8, proposals were reviewed by a 
separate office that had its own pre*set budget in each Perkins category. The 
separate office also conducted all on-site monitoring visits of coomuni t y 
coilegest although staff in the office overseeing Perkins also visited 
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institutions. Community college staff rsported that relationships were 
helpful, cooperative and well-establishe i. State conitoring staff were Long- 
term employees, well-acquainted with their operating programs. 

Factors Affecting the Influence of State Policy on Locel Practice 

In reviewing the cases above, a number of factors distinguish the 
stronger state administrations, especially at the secondary level. The 
vocational education agency was a visible or independent organization at the 
state level. State policymakers usually shared a vision about the value of 
vocational education that had resulted in increased state funding and the 
promise of continued support. The state director was usually seen as a strong 
leader and one who has an established history in that position. State 
directors in the stronger states had usually held the position for at least 
five rears. The experience and expertise of state staff, especially staff 
with strong program improvement and technical assistance backgrounds, were 
clso cited as significant. In addition, the stronger state administrations 
usually either administered a local facility or had a traditionally strong 
state role toward school districts. The mors directive states, for exampLe, 
were more likely than less directive states to set the minimum number of 
instructional hours and minimum course sequerces in secondary vocational 
education. 

Whether states provided substantive direction to school districts 
did not appear to be a function of population size. The most populous states 
in our sample were more likely than smaller states to offer a variecy of 
competitions in such Perkins catsgories as program improvement, but leadership 
capacity appeared more linked with other factors: the vision of vocational 
education at the state level (and with it the access to additional funds or 
client groups), the leadership of the state director, che historic role of the 
state agency via-a-vis school districts, whether che state administers its own 
institutions, and perceptions of staff expertise. 

Among the less directive st ices that were visited, che vocational 
education agency was neither visible noi independent. State policymakers held 
either conflicted <.r muted views on che value of vocational education. In one 
state, the leadership for vocational education was split among contencious 
rivals. In another state, the governor and legislature purpcrtedly held an 
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anti-vocational bias, emphasizing instead the need for general academic skills 
instruction in high school. Postsecondary vocational education in technical 
institutes, conmunity collets and postsecondary vocational centers was more 
highly valued, but was administered by an agency separate from the agency 
administering Perkins funds. In the third state, tha image of vocational 
education was "not real positive" according to legislative respondents who 
cited the agency's reputation for inflexibility and resistence to change. In 
the less directive states, the state director was either not seen as a strong 
leader, or turnover in the state director and other top agency staff had at 
least temporarily left a vacuum. In addition, the less directive states did 
not administer local vocational facilities, and the state agency did not have 
a traditionally strong role vis-a-vis districts. For example, the two least 
directive states set neither the minimum instructional hours of instruction 
nor the minimum course sequence in vocational education. One also did not 
examine vocational course content. The third state set minimum* in vocational 
program, but was also characterized as having a traditionally hands-off role 
regarding the county school *y«tem. Other factors chat limited the role of 
the state vocational education agency were a very small state office and 
embedded procedures and practices (i.e., a longtime history of allocating all 
Perkins funds on a formula basis )• 
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CHAPTER 4 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMD SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



One of th« principal purposes of the Perkins Act is Co serve special 
needs populations by providing improved access, more services, end better 
quality services for persons with special needs* Within Title II—Basic State 
Grants for Vocational Education of the Perkins Act , Part A — Vocational 
Education Opportunities — specifies that 57 percent of grant funds be 
available for special populations shall be distributed accordingly: 



Percentage 

Special Population of Funds 



Handicapped 10*0 

Disadvantaged, including limited English proficient 22.0 

Adults in need of training or retraining 12.0 

Single parents or noaenakers 3*5 
Participants in programs to eliminate sex bias and 

stereotyping 3.5 

Criminal offenders in correctional institutions 1.0 



This chapter addresses several key questions about the allocation 
and use* of Perkins funds for each of these special population groups:* 

• How are Perkins Title IIA funds allocated to eligible 
recipients? 

• How are students identified and selected to receive 
services? 

• What services are supported under Perkins Title IIA 
funds? 

• What access to special populations groups have to 
institutions offering vocational education? What 
factors affect their access? 



*The uses of Perkins funding c or the incarcerated are not included 
in this study. 



• Whit is the significance of Perkins Tide IIA funding 
for these population groups? 

Key findings from the 27 communities visited include the 

following: 

Identifying Handicapped and Disadvantaged Students 

• The quality and comparability of data used in the 
intrastate formula to allocate Perkins Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged funds are ruspect. Vocational 
administrators in districts and post secondary 
institutions seldom knew the number of disadvantaged or 
handicapped students enrolled in vocational education, 
the number needing special services in order to succeed 
in vocational education* or the number participating in 
Perkins~funded activities* 

• At the secondary level, handicapped students were always 
a subset of students with lEPs. Handicapped students in 
postsecondary institutions were usually self-identified* 

• Within secondary vocational education* disadvantage* 
students were almost always defined as academically 
disadvantaged students; only one district considered 
economically disadvantaged students for service under 
Perkins. A similar pattern emerged at the postsecondary 
level: ail institutions targeted services on academic* 
ally disadvantaged students, while only three provided 
support for economically disadvantaged students* 

• Districts were less likely to identify limited-English* 
proficient (LEP) students for service; several districts 
with LEP students received no Perkins LEP funds* 

Perkina Handicapped and Disadvantaged Funds 

• With one exception* decisions about how to allocate 
Perkina Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds within 
districts were always made at the district* not the 
state level* 

• Where districts have multiple institutions providing 
vocational education, slightly more districts (11 of the 
18 with multiple sites) concentrated their Handicapped 
funds at the area or vocational high schools than 
dispersed funds across schools* Fewer districts concen- 
trated Perkins Disadvantaged funds in specialized 
vocational schools, but nonetheless half of the dist- 
ricts did so* 

• Perfcins Handicapped funds supported assessment activi- 
ties in all districts visited* The next most prevalent 
use of Handicapped funds at the secondary level was for 
instruction in vocational classes. The same number of 
districts (7) used Perkins Handicapped funds for aides 
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in regular classes as used Handicapped funds to support 
separate vocational classes for handicapped students . 
An eighth district used Handicapped funds to support 
pre- vocational resource classes , and a ninth offered a 
separate class for handicapped students in Life skills* 
Separate vocational classes ware typically held for 
students who ware not mainstreamed in my classes* 
Counseling vat the next most frequent use of Handicapped 
funds . followed by work experience and/or job placement 
programs * 

• Aa with Parkins Handicapped funds, Perkins Disadvantaged 
funds were often used for assessment and counseling at 
the secondary level* The next most frequently found use 
was to support instruction in nonvocationai classes 
(e.g. learning center or remedial skills class). Work 
study programs were found in several districts* Perkins 
Disadvantaged funds were rarely used to support 
instruction in vocational education classes , either to 
fund aides in regular classes or separate vocational 
classes* 

• Although assessment was universally available for 
handicapped students and usually available for 
disadvantaged students, only two districts noted that 
the provision of assessment services was stimulated in 
part by section 204 of the Ferkins Act* 

• At the post secondary level. Perkins Handicapped funds 
supported a variety of support services* including 
counseling, specialized disability-related services such 
as notetaking and interpreting, and tutoring. In a few 
instances* Parkin? funds supported aides in regular 
classes* In only one case were Perkins funds used to 
support a separate class of handicapped students* 

• By far the most frequent use of Perkins Disadvantaged 
funds at the postsecondary level was to support separate 
basic skills centers or learning laboratories* 
Counseling was next most frequently offered* The same 
number of postsecondary institutions (3) sponsored aides 
in regular vocational classes as used Perkins 
Disadvantaged funds to support separate vocational 
classes for disadvantaged students* Tutoring was aUo 
supported in three institutions, as were recruitment 
services, a use not found at the secondary level. 

• Almost half of the districts (12 of 25) and post* 
secondary institutions (6 of 18) combined at least some 
portion of the their Perkins Handicapped and Disadv* 
taged funds* Combining funds were more typically found 
in rural districts, and in the districts and postsecond- 
ary institutions in state 5 which encouraged its use* 
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Perkins Adult, Single Parent /Homemaker, and Sex Equity Funds 

• Perkins AduLt funds were most frequently used for 
general vocational education purposes when recipients 
were school districts* At the postsecondary leve, f 
funds were most frequently used for specif ic-training 
program (e.g. . cashier, hotel /moteL management , 
Licensed Practical Nurse)* In two instances, funds were 
used for general evening classes* Singular uses of Adult 
funds were found for counselors* aides in a Learning 
skilLs Lab. tuition aid. and equipment* 

• Child care was the most frequently cited use of Single 
Parent /Homemaker funds and sometimes was the only source 
of assistance for chiLd care* local funds expended for 
child care* however, were very small. Tuition 
assistance and counseling were also frequent expenses. 
In addition* in five institutions* SingLe 
Parent / Homemade r funds were to support operating 
programs for single parents (e.g. word processing, 
bookkeeping, and a program to Learn career skills at job 
sites)* 

• Perkins Sex Equity funds usually supported workshops, 
brochures, end recruitment activities* Three operating 
programs were* supported: one to teach marketing skills 
to women in cottage industries* another in word 
processing, and a third in fire arms training for women 
who wouLd like a career in Lav enforcement. 

Access to Institutions 

• Am. ng the communities visited, access to institutions by 
handicapped and disadvantaged students no longer appears 
to be the serious problem that it once was when more 
secondary vocational schools were "exam" schools. Where 
data were available* the <tnroLLaen: patterns of 
hanaicapped and disadvantaged students In institutions 
did not seem to differ from those of nonhandicapped and 
aondisadvantaged students. In the Larger cities* speciaL 
institutions or separate programs were sometimes 
available. 

• Within institutions. however. it appears that 
handicapped and disadvantaged students are enroLLed in a 
narrower cluster of programs and seldom enrolled in the 
technical programs. the programs often cited by 
vocational educators as their "highest quality" or 
"best" programs. 

• Handicapped students make up a small proportion of 
postsecondary students , usuaLly less than five percent, 
although upwards of SO percent of students enrolled are 
economically disadvantaged. Postsecondary institutions 
were Less likely to have enrollment counts of academic* 
ally disadvantaged students. 
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• Hajor factors affecting the access of handicapped and 
disadvantaged students to secondary institutions 
offering vocational education are: time factors (e.g., 
commuting time, availability of transportation, and time 
on a daily schedule)* increased academic requirements, 
and enrollment caps or other restrictive district 
policies. At the postsecondary level, tuition may also 
be a factor, athough tuitions were generally low and 
heavily state-subsidized in most institutions visited. 

The Relative Importance of Perkins Funds 

• The role of Perkins relacive to the operation of the 
vocational education enterprise is a small one. In 
general, in our sample the amount of funds is not viewed 
as substantial enough for it alone to provide the 
impetus for new services /programs or new initiatives to 
serve special populations. The paucity of services 
generally available from any funding source for 
disadvantaged students seemed particularly acute. 



This chapter explores Perkins- funded activities for each population 
group in turn. The funding allocation procedures for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students, new to the Perkins Act, are discussed first. Perkins* 
funded services for handicapped and disadvantaged are then discussed 
separately, starting with the secondary level. After services at the 
postsecondary level are described, allocation procedures and services provided 
under the three new setasides— Adult , Single Parent /Homemaker , and Sex Equity* 
-are explored on a state by state basis. The chapter then turns to a general 
description of the access of special populations to institutions providing 
vocational education and factors affecting access. Closing the chapter is a 
discussion of the significance of Perkins funding. 

FUNDS ALLOCATION PROCEDURES FOR PEROTS FUNDS; DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED 

The Perkins Act specifies an intrastate formula for distributing the 
funds set aside for handicapped and disadvantaged students. The proportion of 
the total amount of staue funds given to any particular eligible recipient 
(e.g. , school district or postsecondary institution) is based on the 
following: one half of the funds for each group is to be distributed In 
proportion to the number of economically disadvantaged students enrolled in 
the district or institution. The other half is distributed in proportion to 
either the number of handicapped students or the number of disidvantaged 
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students served in vocational education in th€ previous year. The Legislation 
also reserves for limited-EngLish proficient (LEP) students a percentage of 
allotments for the disadvantaged at least equal to the percentage of 
disadvantaged students who are LEP. 

The legislation defines "vocational education", "disadvantaged", 
"handicapped" f and what constitutes being "served in vocational education" in 
the broadest terms* The states in our sample have not been prescriptive in 
defining these terms uniformly in their states. They have adopted the broad 
terminology of the federal legislation and have generally Left the selection 
of operational definitions of terms to the local level. 

While some states do have a carefully constructed definition of 
vocational education, they are not necessarily used in the Perkins funding 
allocation process. For instance, one of the most prescriptive states in our 
sample has developed an elaborate system for defining Vocational Education for 
the purpose of separating those programs supported by state initiatives from 
others. In this state, Vocational Education is one subcategory of Occupa- 
tional Education. Voce onal Education includes trade and industries, 
technical, etc., and classes in those programs must be scheduled for a minimum 
of three class periods per day and/or half the school day of uninterrupted 
shop or lab time for a duration of a minimum of two years. Under state Law. 
districts are reimbursed for students in Vocational Education programs at 
double the rate of other students. The other programs within Occupational 
Education, include business and office, industrial arts, consumer and 
homemakiitg, and some distributive education courses (some distributive 
education courses are classified as non-vocational) . In determining within 
state allocations of Perkins funds, districts in this state may count a 
student enrolled in any of the occupational education programs. 

The intrastate allocation formula depends upon the accurate 
identification of handicapped and disadvantaged students in vocational 
education who require special services and assistance in order to enable them 
to succeed in vocational education programs* States base their distributions 
on enrollment figures submitted by districts and postsecondary institutions* 
Yet most institutions in the sample were unable to provide counts of the 
number of rtudents enrolled in vocational education or of the number 
participating in Perkins-funded activities* In addition, in rare instances 
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had vocation*!. education administrators established systematic procedures for 
identifying handicapped and disadvantaged students who were having difficulty 
succeeding in vocational education programs, although the lav restricted 
eligibility to those students* Counts of various types of special populations 
for purposes of determining a district's share of the state Perkins allocation 
is an independent process from other activities. Counts for funding purposes 
are not typically used, for example, in needs assessment procedures for 
determining appropriate Perkins services, in identifying particular students 
to receive Perkins services, or in distributing Perkins funds among institu- 
tions within districts. 

States also decide who shall be considered eligible recipients and 
can prespecify what proportion of Perkins Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds 
each set of institutions may receive. Until this year, one state precluded 
community colleges from receiving Perkins handicapped funds while four other 
states prespecify the total amount available. 

State level decisions abc it whether area vocational schooLs shall be 
considered eligible recipients are shaped by how the secondary area vocational 
schools are administered. Secondary area vocational schools operated as 
independent entities with their own governing boards in five states, were 
administered by school districts in two states, and were state-adminisr red 
institutions in two states. 

In general, where the area vocational schools have their own 
governing boards, states treat them as eligible recipients for handicapped and 
disadvantaged funds. Th* districts that send students to these area vocational 
schools do not receive Perkins funds for the students sent there. The Perkins 
dollars "follow the students" to the area vocational school. The districts 
not served by an area vocational school do receive Perkins funds. 

In states where the area vocational schools are administered by 
school districts, area vocational schools are not dirtct recipients of Perkins 
funds. 
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In the two states wh«r€ area vocational schools are state- 
administered insticucions thtir structures are very different. In the first 
state, :he state-administered area vocational school provides both secondary 
and postsecondery vocational programs. These area vocational schools are 
eligible recipients of Perkins funds. 

In the other state (State 2) where area vocational schools are sta'e 
administered, the state has excluded the area schools from bei-*<{ direct 
recipients of Perkins funds. Advocates of this practice feel that the arte 
schools are already amply funded through state dollars. Those that want them 
included argue that the area vocational schools play a significant role in the 
state's vocational education enterprise and should be included. In two of the 
three sample communities in state 2, no funds are allocated to the area 
schools. In the third community, the local school districts have elected to 
have their Perkins funds administered by the area vocational school. Working 
with vocational education staff from the high schools, the area school staff 
develop a three-year plan which is used to guide the distribution of funds at 
the area schooL and among the other schooLs. While the state does not give 
money directly to the area school, local decisions about funding have resulted 
in the area vocational school in this community being a major recipient of 
Perkins funds. 

Hatching and Excess Cost Provisions 

For the handicapped and disadvantaged setasides, the Legislation 
stipulates that such funds shall be used co pay the federal share (up to 50 
percent) of the costs of supplemental resources or services provided for 
handicapped or disadvantaged vocational scudentj that they would need in order 
to succeed in vocational education. In the case of separate programs for such 
students, federal funds may be used only to pay the federal share of costs in 
excess of per-pupil expenditures for regular students in comparable ocational 
programs . 

In two of the nine states in the sample, the states provide matching 
funds, greatly facilitating the ease with which recipients locate sources for 
matches. Even those states that do not provide funds for districts to use as 
a match can markedly influence the ease with which local sites implement the 
provision. State 7 restricts the types of funds that districts and 
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post secondary institutions can consider using. In contrast, State 2 actively 
helps districts find various sources to use as a match and several sites said 
chat their states provide great flexibility in the types of funds that can be 
considered for the match* 

At the secondary level, S3A did not accept its $290 of Disadvantaged 
funds. K3 and 16 received neither Disadvantaged nor Handicapped funds** At 
the postsecondary level , institutions declined the Handicapped and Disadvan- 
taged funds because they were unable to find tuatching funds (Ul) and a second 
institution in the same state (R1A) was forced to return funds because of 
accounting problems* Three other postsecondary institutions (JL3. &4, and R7) 
received no Handicapped funds and one (R3) rect ved no Disadvantaged set 
aside* 

In our sample, postsecondary institutions *nd school districts in 
rural areas tended to have more difficulty with the funding provisions 
compared with urban and suburban sites. 

Several districts complained that the sizes of the allocations are 
too small to justify the amount of paperwork required. . One district had 
calculated that it would cost $4000 to prepare the documents to account for 
the use of the $2000 set aside for handicapped were they to receive it. They 
are also concerned that while the federal legislation emphasizes 
mainst reaming, auditors want to see separate files maintained. The district 
said that it did roc have sufficient staff to document all the handicapped w ,o 
are served* 



♦Districts have been assigned codes, such as Ul, S3, and R7. A "U", 
"S", or "R M indicates urban, suburban, or rural, respectively. The numbers (1 
through 9) indicate the states* 
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Service * for All Handicapped and Disadvantaged Vocational Education Students 

Section 204 of the Perkins Act specifies a s«t of services to be 
provided to all handicapped and disadvantaged students enroLLtd in vocational 
education. These services are to be provided regardless of whether the 
students receive any Perkins-funded services, and they incLude: 

• Assessment of .. .interests , abilities, and special needs. 

• Special services, including adaptation of curriculum 
instruction, equipment, and facilities. 

• Guidance, counseling, and career development activities 
conducted by professionally trained counselors who are 
associated with the provision of such special services. 

• Counseling services designed to facilitate the 
transition from school to post-school employment and 
career opportunities. 

All districts visited indicated that they informed handicapped and 
disadvantaged students of available vocational education offerings by or 
during the ninth grade. All also included assessment activities for 
handicapped students and most districts assessed the needs of disadvantaged 
students. Only four districts, however, explicitly mentioned chat Section 2u4 
was a reason for providing assessment services. 

SECONDARY LEVEL: PERJQMS HANDICAPPED FUNDS 

Access to Handicapped Funds by Schools within Districts 

Districts that have multiple schools must decide how to allocate the 
Perki-* funds among schools. The issues of whether to concentrate or disperse 
funds is important in understanding which students ultimately receive Perkins- 
funded service. Hone of the states in our sample regulated the wi thin- 
district allocation process through provision of formula or guidelines. 
Decisions about the distribution of Perkins funds among schools within 
districts were made at the local level. 

In one state, however, state Level regulations concerning the types 
of Perkins Handicapped services to be provided had implications for funds 
distribution. State 9 required that Perkins funds be used to support an aide 
in vocational classes that had five or more handicapped students. Handicapped 
students were mainstreamed in classes throughout the district and every schooL 
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had at Utsc one vocational class with five or mora handicapped students in 
it. The requirement to place a Perkins-f unded aide in every vccationaL class 
having five or more handicapped students resulted in every school receiving 
some Perkins Handicapped funds . 

We examined the choices made by the districts in the study sample 
about within- district distribution of their Perkins Handicapped funds. Where 
districts electad to place the funds primarily in one institution, this was 
categorized as concentrating funds. Where districts spread their allocation 
across multiple institutions, this was categorized as dispersing funds. 
Exhibit 4.1 presents cha results of our analyses in which districts have been 
grouped by urbanicity. 

Urban districts typically have many ©ore schools to consider ar»d 
larger allocations than their suburban or rural counterparts. In our sample, 
3 of thai 9 urban districts (U4, U6, and U8) concentrated their Handicapped 
funds at their vocational high schools and did not distribute any Handicapped 
funds to the comprehensive high schools. 

Districts 01 and 07 allocate a large proportion of their Handicapped 
funds to their vocational high schools and distributed the remainder. In the 
case of 01, the remainder was spread across the 5 junior high schools, and in 
the case of 07, funds were spread across three of the 17 comprehensive high 
schools. 

In contrast, District 02 ^ave an equal allocation to each of its 7 
secondary schools (6 comprehensive high schools, and a vocational schooL). An 
additional sum was set aside for 47 handicapped students to participate in a 
life skills class at the Veteran* s Administration Hospital. 

District 09 also distributed its allocation across the secondary 
schools in the district . In accordance with state recommendations , an aide 
was to be placed in every vocational class in the district that had 5 or more 
handicapped students. The result is that every secondary school is a recip- 
ient of Perkins funds . District 05 dispersed Handicapped funds among its 
comprehensive high schools as well. 

In r *ia seven suburban districts in our sample, one district returned 
its funds (354) and two districts contained only one school (36 and 37) so 
that intra-district allocations were not a concern. Of the remaining 4 
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Bmhibit 4*1 

TYPE AMD UUMBRS Of IU8TITUTIOU3 RECEIVING HAftfDI CAPPED FUNDS BY URBAN I CITY OF DISTRICT 



Urban 



nity Targeting Number and 

Code Strategy Type of Institution* 



Suburban 



Comma- 

nity Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Number and 

Type of Institutions 



Rural 



Contu- 

nity Targeting Number and 

Code Strategy Type of Institutions 



Ul D* 5 junior high achoolst 

1 counselor at each 



fUA 



Area vocational schools 
Assess all H and D 



to 

OD 



U2 



Vocational high school! 
1 coord., 4 basic skills 
teacher , 1 aide 



6 comp, HS and voc* HSi S2 
Pre- voc at ional ski 1 Is 



D 2 comprehensive HSs 
1 counselor at each 



RIB 



R2 



H to area voc. school 
assessment 

Other 4 to comp. HS to 
purchase voc* Materials 

Area vocational school 
2-week exploratory, and 
vocat *onal assessment 



C VA Hospital! Life skills 

J3 C Voc. HS* Alternative 

vocat ional ed • project 

Tutoring, equipment 9 
curriculum 



S3 



Voc. HSl Assessment , 
counseling, equipment , 
curriculum aides in 
vocational classes 



R3 



No funds 



U4 



Post secondary Voc. 
School I Aides in sel f- 
contained , shsred-t ime 
program, modi f i ed curri- 
culum, tuLOring, assessment 



S4 DA comprehens f ve HS: 

Job placement 



R4 



Passes funds to Asso- 
ciation tor Retarded 



*D indicates that funds wert dispersed among several institutions in a district 
C indicates that funds wert: concentrated. 
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Exhibit 4.1 (continued) 
TYPB AMD NUMBER OP INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING HANDICAPPED FUNDS BY UK HANI CITY OP DISTRICT 



Urban 



Suburban 



Coanu- 

nity Targeting Muaber and 

Code Strategy Type of Institution* 



Rural 



ni ty Targeting 
Coda Strategy 



Nuaber and 

Type of Inatitutiona 



Coattu- 

nity Targeting Number and 

Code Strategy Type of Inatitutiona 



U5 D* -32 c<Mp* HSs 

Aidea for assessment 

-36 coap. USt 
Resource specialist, 
aidea and peer tutor 

-Unknown 
Counselor school to work 

* Unknown 
Transi t i on to post- 
secondary vocational 

-All 52 comp. HSt 
Peer tutors & advisors 

-15 coup. HS: 
CAI labs 



S5A 



Returned funjt 

Area vocational schools 
Unknown services 



U6 



Voc. school: Part day, 
self-contained classes. 
Counselor and 5 teachers 



S6 



N/A At only comprehensive 
high school 



R6 



Mo funds 



*D indicates that funds were dispersed among several institutions in a district. 
C indicates that funds were concentrated. 
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Ejthi bit 4*i (continued) 
TYPR AMD HUMMR OF INSTITUTIONS BECKIVI NG U AMD I CAPPED FUNDS BY UKBAM1CITV OF DISTRICT 

Urban Suburban Rural 



Coanu- Cownu~ Coram- / 

nity Targeting Muaber and nity Targeting Number and nity Targeting Number and 

Code Strategy Type of Institutions Code Strategy Type of Institutions Code Strategy Type of Institutions 



U7 D* 


Across 4 institutions! S7 


N/A 


Comp. US aide in 


R7 


D 


Comprehensive US 




Special school for 




2 voc* ed* classes 






Guidance and career 




mu 1 1 i p I y-h and i ca pped 










awareness 




3 co*ip* HS: computer 


M/a 


Ai "a voc* school, special 










applications claaa 




culinary arts teacher 






Voc* HSs remediation, 




modi f ied 










and individual and 




Voc. HSs aides for 










srouD guidance 




voc. shop claasea 














4 hra* assessotent and 














f ol low-up 












U8 C 


Voc. HSl, 2 teachers, 






R8A 


C 


Area voc* school; 




self-contained full day 










Work study subsidiaries 










B8B 


C 


2 area voc* schools; 














2 yr. school- to-work 














transit ion 


U9 D 


7 comp. HSt aides in 






R9A 


N/A 


Pre-voc. resource class 




voc. classes f pre-voc. 




















R9B 


N/A 


5 aides in voc* classes 


*D indicates 


that funds were dispersed among 


several i 


institutions in a district* 








C indicates 


that funds were concentrated. 













districts, two dispersed their funds among all their comprehensive high 
schools (32 and 34) and two concentrated Handicapped funds at the area 
vocational school or the vocational high school (S3 and S5B). 

For the eleven rural districts in the sampLe, practices varied. Two 
rural districts received no funds (13 and R6), a second two rural districts 
contained only one institution (R9A and BSB) and a fifth district turned over 
all of its funds to an Association for Retarded Citizens (R4). Of the 
remaining six rural districts, 4 concentrated funds at their area vocational 
schools (R1A* 22, R8A, and RBB) and 2 dispersed funds between their single 
comprehensive high school and their vocational school (RIB and R7). 

Selection of Participants Among the Handicapped 

In every district in our sample, handicapped students for the 
purpose of the Perkins act were synonymous with a subset of students who have 
been identified as handicapped under P.L. 94-142, the enabling legislation of 
the special education program* Students who are referred to Special Education 
are screened and diagnosed and categorized according to definitions of 
handicaps developed au the federal level vhich are relatively uniformly 
applied by school districts* For each handicapped student, it is required 
under PL 94*142 that an individualized education program (IEP) be created 
outlining the school program that will best meet that student 1 s special 
needs* In most cases • the IEP must address a handicapped student 1 3 need for 
vocational education. 

Vocational educators are not involved in large scale efforts to 
identify students who are handicapped. The identification is done by special 
education program personnel* An IEP of a handicapped student that indicates 
the need for vocational education determines the services that the student 
will receive* If Perkins funds are paying for those services, the student 
becomes a recipient. 

Decisions are made locally, at the school level * as to which 
specific handicapped students to serve. Exhibits 4.2, 4.3. and 4.4 summarize 
for each district f the number of handicapped students served in each 
institution, some of their character is t ics , and the amount of Perkins funds 
used* Where relatively large amounts of funds were targeted for services to a 
relatively small number of handicapped students we categorized this practice 
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Exhibit 4.2 



HANDICAPPED: SCHOOL AND STUDENT TARCETIHC DESCRIPTIONS FOR THF 
URBAN DISTRICTS IN THE STUDY SAMPLE 



School Targeting 



Target 
Strategy* 



Student Targeting 



Schools/Activities 



Target Perkins 
Strategy* Number & Type of Student AiLocatic 



Community Ul 

D 1 counselor at each of 
3 junior high schools 

C Vocational high school: 
1 coordinator , H basic 
skills teacher, 1 aide 

Community tJ2 

0 6 comp. GS & voc. HS: 
pre-vocationel skulls 

C VA hospital: life skills 

Community U3 

C Voc* HS: alternative 
voc. ad. project 
Tutoring, equipment, curriculum 



Community (J4 



Postsecondary voc. school: 
aides; in self-contained , 
shmrtd-time program, modified 
curriculum, tutoring assessment 



Community U5 

D 32 comp 



• HS: aides for assessment 
36 comp. HS: resource specialist, 
aides and peer tutors 
Unknown: counselor school to work 
Unknown: transition to post* 

secondary voc. 
All 52 comp. high schools: 
peer tutors and advisors 
15 comp. HS's: CAI Laboratories 



D 

C 



D 
C 



c 

D 



D 
D 

D 

L 



1150 handicapped/ 
disadvantaged 

140 at-risk students H&D 



$129, OC 



86 mainstream handicapped 

680 non-mains t reamed 
47 handicapped 



250 non-mains t reamed 
handicapped 

300 tuins creamed handicapped 



40-50 mainstreamed 
handicapped interested 
in vocational education 



67,0C 



87, 0C 

4,4- 

34, 2C 



H&D 



7,780 
6,653 

3 f 309 
2,413 

3,392 

1,001 



2,d00,00 



*D indicates dispersion; C indicates concent r»c ion 



Exhibit 4.2 (continued) 



HANDICAPPED: SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGETING DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
URBAN DISTRICTS IN THE STUDY SAMPLE 



Target 
Strategy* 



School Targeting 



Student Targeting 



Schools /Activities 



Target Perkins 
Strategy* Number & Type of Student Allocate 



Conmunity 06 
C 



Voc. school : part-day , 
self-contained classes . 
Counselor and 5 teachers 



Community U7 



Special school to multiply 

handicapped deaf students 
3 coop* high schools: computer 

applications class (modified) 
Voc. HS: aides for vocational 

shop classes 
Voc* HS: 4 hrs* assessment 

and follow-up 



Comnunity U8 
C 



Voc. high schooL: 2 teachers , 
self-contained full day 



Community U9 

D 7 uomp. high schools: Aides in 
vocational classes* 
Aides in pre-vocational classes « 



C 
C 

c 

D 



D 
D 



51 educably mentally 
handicapped and some 
learning disabled 



7 mentally handicapped 
34 physically handicapped 
75 mainstreamed 
180 handicapped 



10-15 moderately and 
severely retarded/class 



unknot 



$42,6 
69,2* 
66, 5( 

44,6, 



70, 0( 



750 aa : nstreamed handicapped 23, 5 f 

200 non~mair.strtamed 9th 
graders 



*0 indicates dispersion; C indicates concentration 



Exhibit 4*3 



HANDICAPPED: SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGETING DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IN THE SAMPLE 



School Targeting 



Target 

Strategy* Schools/ Activities 



Student Targeting 



Target PerXins 
Strategy* M umbe r & Type of Student A* * ^ :i< 



Community 32 
D 



1 counselor at each of the 

2 comprehensive HS's 



Community S3 



Voc. HS: Assessment, counseling, 
equipment, curriculum aides in 
vocational classes 



Community S4 
D 



4 coo^rehensive high schools: 
Job Placement 



Co mmunity S5A 

Community SS B 

C Area vocational school 

Community S6 

N/A Only at comprehensive 
high school 

Community S7 

N/A Comprehensive high school aide 
in 2 vocational ed. classes 



N/A Area vocational school: 

Spec. Culinary Arts teacher 



All students, including $34,01 
handicapped and disadvantaged 



Estimated 74*125 handicapped 15,1* 



30*40 non-mains t reamed 



33, 4( 



Unlmovn 



Turned back $2 C 



17, 9t 



20 behaviorally disordered and 
educably mentally handicapped in 
self-contained class (mainstreamed 
for arc and physical education) 



ma inst reamed handicapped in 
word processing and 
business classes 



3,0: 



96 students, of whom 36 are 18, 0C 
handicapped; some self-ident if ied 



*D indicates dispersion; C indicates concencracion 
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Exhibit 4.4 



HAHDI CAPPED: SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGET DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS III THE SAMPLE 



Target 
Strategy* 



School Targeting 



Student Targeting 



Schools /Activities 



Target 

Strategy* Number & Type of Student 



Coamninity R1A 



Area voc« schooL: Assess 
all handicapped and disabLed 



Community RIB 
D 



H area vocational school: 

assessment 
Other H to comprehensive HS: 
purchase vocational materials 



Community R2 



Area vocational school: 

two-week exploratory 
Vocational assessment 



D 
D 



C 
D 



Ih hrs. of assessments for 
each of 500 H or D students 



Perkins 
Allucati 



$12,5 



All handicapped & disabled 9 
(state disallowed for next year) 
Available to all students, 
including handicapped and 
disadvantaged 



7th & 8th grade handicapped 

All 9th graders, including 
handicapped and disadvantaged 



41,0 



Conpunity R3 



Community R4 



Community R6 



Community R7 



Comprehensive HS: guidance 
and career awareness 

Vocational HS: remediation 
Individual and group guidance 



80 handicapped 7,0* 

D 200 H f plus others at risk 27,3* 
D Unknown number 9,0* 



*D indicates dispersion; C indicates concentration 



Exhibit 4.4 (continued) 



HANDICAPPED; SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGET DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS IN THE SAMPLE 

School Targeting Student Targeting 

Target Target Perkins 

Strategy* Schools/Activities Strategy* Mumber k Type of Student Allocati 

Connity RgA 

C Area vocational school: Unknow number $37 f 0< 

work-study subsidiaries 

Community R8B 

C 2 area vocational tchooLs: C 108 total students, of whom 31,8* 

2 yr . school to work transition SO are handicapped 

Community R9A 

M/A Pre-vocational resource class C 71 handicapped 

Community R9B 

M/A 5 aides in vocational classes C 40 handicapped students 



*D indicates dispersion; C indicates concentration 
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as one of concentrating services and coded it with a ,f C M . In those districts 
where fund* were spread across relatively Large numbers of students this 
practice was labeled dispersion and coded it with a "D", 

To ilLuitrate the practice of dispersion of Perkins-funded services, 
examine the information of RIA* In this district a large number of 
handicapped ftudents representing a range of handicapping conditions was each 
provided a one-hour vocational assessment supported by Perkins funds. Rather 
than providing intensive service for a small number of handicapped students , 
funda were used to provide services for many students and the services were of 
short duration* 

In other instances Perkins-funded services were concentrated on 
small numbers of handicapped students having similar handicapping conditions. 
In district U7, $69,262 of Perkins funds went toward the modification of a 
computer applications class for 34 physically handicapped students in three 
comprehensive high schools* In another district f 04 9 $22,806 of Perkins 
handicapped funds were used to support aides in a self contained vocational 
education class of 40 to SO handicapped students at the vocational high school 
who were mainstreamed in their other classes at their home schools. 

Urban districts have many more handicapped students and larger al- 
locations relative to suburban and rural districts* Four of the urban 
districts in our samp: e used both targeting strategies, providing short-term, 
one-time services to a large number of handicapped students and providing more 
intensive longer-term services to a small number of handicapped students* 
Services located only at the vocational high schools tended to be concentrated 

on small groups of handicapped. The exception to this was when handicapped 

* 

students from throughout a district might be brought to the vocational high 
school for a one-time vocational assessment . When Perkins-funded services 
were fount throughout the comprehensive high schools in a district, they 
tended to be lets intensive types of services (counseling sessions, vocational 
assessments ) • The exception in these settings might be uhen aides were 
present in vocational classes to offer individual assistance to mainstreamed 
handicapped students. 




The suburbs in our sample tended co concentrate Perkins services on 
a small number of handicapped students. In several instances, however, this 
reflects the fact chat enrollments in the suburban districts were small and 
the total handicapped population in turn was few in number. 

Nearly half of the districts in our sample that had Perkins funds 
(12 of 25 districts) provided services in which the setasides for the 
handicapped were combined with those for the disadvantaged. In the rural 
sreas especially, districts in our sample were more likely to combine their 
handicapped and disadvantaged setasides. Seven of the nine rural districts 
used their funds in this way (compared with two of the nine urban districts 
and three of the seven suburban districts). It appears that where the amounts 
of the separate setasides are small, districts are mor* likely co combine 
their secaside funds to support similar activities for both groups. Districts 
that combine funds to provide services appropriate for both handicapped and 
disadvantaged also seem to be more apt to spread services across greater 
numbers of students. Services supported by combined funding tended to be used 
for vocational assessment and remediation. 

Services for the Handicapped Funded by Perkins 

In this section we group the school districts by state and describe 
the following for each district: a) the types of services for handicapped 
students supported by Perkins funds, b) the type and number of students 
served, c) the type of institution in which the services were provided, and d) 
the amount of Perkins funds used. We have also indicated when other students 
(i.e., nonhandi capped) received the services. Hot all of this information was 
available for every site, but where the data were available we have included 
them* 

Perkins handicapped funds supported assessment activities in all 
districts visited. The next most prevalent use of handicapped funds was for 
instruction in vocational classes. The same number of districts (7) used 
Perkins handicapped funds for aides in regular classes as used handicapped 
funds to support separate voacationsi classes of handicapped students. An 
eighth district used handicapped funds to support pre-vocational resource 
classes, and a ninth offered a separace class for handicapped students in life 
skills* Separate vocational classes were typically held for students who were 



cot raainstre&jaed in any of their classes. Counseling was the next most 
frequa&t use of handicapped funds, followed by wrk experience and/or job 
placement programs . 

Ui, a medium sized urban district in the south, received $33,000 in 
Perkins Handicapped funds in 1987-88. It combined $28,000 of these funds with 
$101,000 of its Disadvantaged allocation to pay for one full-time vocational 
special aeeds counselor a& each of five junior high schools . Among ch# 
services provided by the counselors were assessments, assisting teachers with 
the creation of Individualized Education Programs (lEPs), one-on-one help for 
students in classrooms, and advocating for special education students in the 
system. The program aims to provide handicapped students with more counseling 
than other students. Thus, while other counselors have loads of approximately 
350 students, these Perkins-funded counselors have loads of Approximately 
230* The maximum total number of studencs (handicapped and disadvantaged) 
served by all five counselors was estimated to be somewhat less than 1150. 
While counselors give preference to handicapped students who are in vocational 
education, they also serve some hrndicapped students who are not in vocational 
education. There were three primary reasons for 01 decision co target 
services at the junior high scaool level: first, because of discipline 
problems in those grades; second, because many of the targeted students drop 
out before hi h school, and this program is an attempt to mitigate that rate; 
and third, because of the Perkins Sect ion 204 assessment requirement* 

An additional $5,000 of the Handicapped allocation was combined with 
$118,000 Disadvantaged funds and went to the vocational high school. These 
funds were used for one full-time special needs coordinator, a half-time basic 
skills spefiTtliC, and a full-ti.me paraprof essional aide in basic skills at 
the vocational high school. According co the plan submitted to the state, the 
basic skills program was intended to serve 140 highest risk studencs of the 
100 handicapped and 200 disadvantaged students in the school. The number of 
handicapped students actually served was not available. 

Ill i* an economical Ly poor district that encompasses 231 square 
miles and has an enrollment of 873 students at grades 9-12. R1A combines its 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged allocations ($2331 and $9682 respectively) and 
passes the funds on to a Cooperac ive that serves over 20 districts . With 
these funds the Cooperative provides media services, Loaning the member 



districts films, tapes, books, VCRs, and video tapes for use in special 
education (rtsourct room) vocational programs* The Cooperative also provides 
assessment services using a specially equipped mobile van to travel to the 
schools. All tenth graders who qualify for special education under P.L. 94- 
142 are given complete assessments whether or not they are currently enrolled 
in vocational education. Approximately 500 students from 50 districts were 
assessed and each assessment took about one and one-quarter hours. Intense 
inventories are also administered to all seventh and eighth graders under 
Section 204(b) as part of the state mandated career education class. Upon 
distribution of the results of the inventories, staff describe vocational 
courses available in the district. Staff of the Cooperative also conduct 
inservice training for counselors , special education teachers and vocational 
education teachers t<» help them learn, how best to use the results of the 
assessments. District counselors mentioned, however, that they have lacked 
both ability and time to put the results to use* Given the limited time the 
Cooperative could spend in any given district, district staff indicated that 
assessment seemed a "natural 19 service to provide. 

The Handicapped allocation in RIB, which is a considerably smaller 
district than RlA, is $488. Like the other districts in State 1, it combines 
its Handicapped set asiae with its Disadvantaged allocation ($1,370). Ic 
retains half of the total amount and passes half to a Cooperative. The former 
amount is used to purchase materials and video tapes for career exploration 
activities. Theoretically, these materials should be <*sed only by handicapped 
ot disadvantaged students; howitver, in practice they may be accessed by any 
student who desires to use then. The district decided to spend part of its 
funds on software and other caruer exploration materials because they thought 
their prior materials were outdated. 

The Cooperative also provides asses fz.«ui services using a mobile van 
that travels among the 22 member districts. Ail handicapped and disadvantaged 
students are assessed, then it there is time other students are assessed as 
veil. We were told that little use is made of the results for uwo reasons* 
First f the school counselor has little time or interest. Second, there are 
very few program options in RIB; thus, few adjustments in program enrollments 
can be made on the basis of assessment outcomes* The Cooperative has been 




told by the state that this use of Parkins funds is improper since the 
services ere not supplemental . As of next year, the state will fund the 
assessments and the Perkins funds will be used for other services. 

In 1987-88, of the 15,000 students in grades 9 through 12, there 
were approximately 815 special education students enrolled in district 112* Of 
these, 47 were in a special life-skills program located at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, 86 vera o&ainst reamed in vocational education classes 
in the district's six comprehensive high schools and the vocational high 
school but needed special help, and 680 were non-mainstream©d special day 
students who received a pre-vocational class. U2 used its $67,400 Handicapped 
allocation to fund the life-skills program for the first group, an instructor 
to provide special services for the second group, and a full-time liaison 
between Vocational Education .and Special Education. Perkins funds were also 
used to purchase APTICOM to aid in assessing students. In 1937-88, 86 
handicapped students were assessed. 

82 combined its $11,000 Handicapped allocation with its $23,000 
Disadvantaged allocation to fund one guidance counselor at each of the 
district's two comprehensive high schools* In addition to performing some 
administrative functions, the counselors offered guidance to all students in 
vocational education, not just to special needs students. Neither :he 
counselors nor othe~ district staff could provide numbers of handicapped or 
other special needs students in each school with any precision. I z is 
estimated that there were approximately 90 handicapped students in vocational 
education in the two comprehensive high schools* However, one of the 
counselors did state that handicapped students "get more services because they 
are more visible. 1 * 

In 1987*88 RZ used its Handicapped and Disadvantaged allocations 
($21*000 and $20,000 respectively) for career exploration, assessment and 
guidance* In seventh and eighth grades, all special education students are 
given a tour of the local vocational high school during which time they 
complete an interest survey and participate in practice interviews. After 
that, they work at the vocational high school ttuee hours daily for two weeks 
using hands-on equipment. In the 9th grade all special education students are 
provided with a ccdiputer-generated four-year vocational plan which becomes 
part of their Individual Education Program. In the 9th and 10th grades, 



students are given farther vocational guidance using computerized screening 
assessments and work sampler . Lastly, the final semeacer of the students 1 
senior year is devoted to the schooi-to~vorlt transition, and students are 
assisted with job placement. These programs served approximately 190 
handicapped students in the first semerter of 1987-88. 

It if district E2 f i philosophy not to use Perkins Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged funds for supplies and equipment, but to try to use the funds in 
a way that will have a long-range impact. This philosophy results in an 
effort to conduct an in-depth prescriptive vocational assessment of each 
special population student. 

With the exception o£ $1,600, U3 9 s $93,000 Handicapped funds was 
distributed across the comprehensive high school and the vocational school in 
j 987-88. (The $1,600 was spent at an adult vocational center attended by a few 
high school students.) Over $87,000 was ueed to fund an alternative 
vocational education program for non-tuinstreanted handicapped students which 
existed in all secondary schools* In addition to work experience, the program 
includes assessments, transitional counseling, and supplemental services. The 
district had used general funds for this program prior to Perkins; however, it 
had served mostly mentally handicapped students. Perkins funds, along with 
the Perkins mandate to serve special populations, resulted in the broadening 
of the program to serve students with other tvpes of handicaps as well as 
mentally handicapped students. However, staff attempt to limit the program co 
"those who need it, 19 mains t reaming oos. students. The program attempts to 
match students to jobs based on the students' needs and job tasks. Once a 
student is placed in a setting, the school tries to phase out the school's 
support in favor of co-worker and employer support • Approximately 250 
students were served by the program in 1987-88. 

About $4,425 of the allocation was used to help provide supplemental 
services Co approximately 300 special education students who were in main- 
stream vocational education classes at the vocational high school. Such 
services include tutoring and modification of curriculum and equipment. 

S3 is a rather affluent suburb of U3. Ten percent of the students 
in the district are in special education, which is an unusually high 
percentage. All of S3's $15,169 Handicapped allocation is given to its 
vocational high school, which serves 740 students. Over half of these funds 



U2 



was spent on tutoring, a carter fair, equipment purchase, and modification of 
equipment and curricuLa. Approximately $750 was used for paraprof essional 
aides in vocational classrooms f and $300 was used for guidance and 
assessment. Assuming that 10 percent of the 740 students at the vocational 
high school are in special education, we estimate that about 74 students could 
have received Perkins services* 

The three main goals for vocational education in 33 are to: 1) 
prepare students for specific occupations; 2) prepare students for further 
education and/or training; and 3) prevent students from dropping out. The use 
of Perkins funds primarily for tutoring and the career fair were seen by 
district personnel as helping to meet these goals. 

There seemed to be some confusion in district R3 over whether the 
district received any IIA funds at all. During a visit to the site, the 
Vocational Director and Vocational Planner for the district stated that the 
district received about $3,500 in IIA funds in 1987*88; however, the high 
school principal and district Superintendent indicated that no IIA funds were 
received. In a subsequent attempt to determine the district's funds status, 
perso^el in the Vocational Director's office stated that no IIA funds were 
received. 

There were approximately 4,500 special education students in the 13 
middle and 10 high schools in U4 in 1987-88. All special education students 
in middle school are enrolled in vocational education classes. In high 
school, about 50Z to 65Z are enrolled in a vocational education program. 
During the 10th grade, special education students who are interested in 
vocational education or are recommended by their teachers are bussed from 
their home high schools to the postsecondary vocational technical center and 
are gi*en a thorough vocational assessnent and provided vocational guidance by 
an Exceptional Education teacher and a Vocational Evaluator assisted by two 
aides. 

Of the 150 to 200 students who are evaluated each year, forty to 
fifty enroll in a program called "Shared Time 11 the following year. The Shared 
Time program is not solely for handicapped students. Any student who is 
interested in the vocational offerings at the postsecondary institution nay 
participate. Handicapped students in the Shared Time program spend half days 
in their regular high school and half days at the postsecondary vocational 
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school* They trt mainstreamed at the irn vocational school AC Lease two- 
thirds of the time and have aides to help Cham in classes— th* sama two aides 
who assise in the evaluations. Curricula are modified for handicapped 
students if necessary. There is also a resource room for them staffed by the 
Exceptional Education teacher and the two aides in which students receive 
tutoring, employability skills, and assessment. 

Approximately 40Z of the district's $57 f 016 Handicapped allocation 
pay the salaries of the two aides* Another 40X of the funds are used to pay 
for a full-time person who aces as liaison between special education and 
vocational education providing consultations with teachers, counselors f and 
aides. She recently designed a vocational assessment instrument that is 
currently being used by the district. About 20Z of the allocation is spent on 
curriculum modification for Shared Time students. 

34 is located 1 in a fast-growing affluent suburb of a prosperous 
Southern necropolis and has a total enrollment at the secondary level of SS00 
students* No blind or deaf students are served by the district; they are sent 
to a special school outside the district. Approximately 8SZ of the 
handicapped students who are enrolled in the district are mainstreamed and do 
not receive Perkins services— indeed, chey are not even counted as handicapped 
students for administrative purposes. The remaining 15Z are the non- 
mainstreamed handicapped students (an estimated 30 to 40 students), most of 
whom take some vocational courses— primarily home economics and industrial 
arts which have special labs for the handicapped. The entire Handicapped 
allocation of $33,405 was used by 34 to pay for a full-time Job Placement 
Specialist who works with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and serves 
non-mainst reamed handicapped students from all of the district's four 
comprehensive high schools. 

14 is a small, poor, rural district serving 973 secondary students 
at two comprehensive high schools. It uses its $31 f 189 Handicapped allocation 
tw provide educationally related services— mostly Adult Basic Education—for 
adults at the Association for Retarded Citizens Center. Ho special services 
are provided for high school age handicapped students. Historical precedei c 
was cited as the reason for serving the Retarded Citizens Center rather than 
high school students. 

i- ri 
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By far Che Largest district in the sampLe, U5, received an 
allocation of $l f 035 f 670 in Handicapped funds in 1987-88. With this grant, it 
funded the following programs: 1) Vocational assessment of all special needs 
students enrolled in vocational classes. The assessment includes an interest 
inventory, APTICOM, TAPS, and CASE* Thirty-two schools have vocational aides 
who assist in evaluations* The use of the assessments varies by schooU 2) 
Vocational Education for the Handicapped supported a resource specialist in 36 
schools to facilitate services to handicapped students. Services bigin in the 
8th grade with assessment and an individualized career plan* Vocational aides 
and peer tutors also assist handicapped students, 3) Vocational Articulation 
for Handicapped Students. Counselors work with the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation to assist the transition of handicapped students from school to 
work. 4) A program assists handicapped and disadvantaged students with the 
transition to post secondary vocational programs. S) Student services 
cooperative provides peer tutors on either a short- or long-term basis. The 
program is availaole in all of the district's 52 high schools. Advisors 
communicate with teachers to identify students in need of tutoring. 6) CAI 
labs in ree'fng and math in 15 schools. 

The number of handicapped students served by each program was not 
available; however, the district did provide a document that shows the numbers 
of handicapped students who received various categories of services in 1987- 
88. They were as follows; Assessment, 7,870; counseling, 6,653; peer 
tutoring, 3,392; tutoring by vocational aides, 3,039; visits to postsecondary 
institutions, 200; CAI labs, 1,001; orientation, 2,713. Many of these 
services are only partially funded by Perkins. For instance, equipment for 
the CAI labs was purchased with local funds while the software was purchased 
with Perkins funds. The Director of Vocational Education was not able to 
provide the amount of Perkins funds that went toward each type of servi t ; 
however he did tftate that most services provided directly to students were 
Perkins funded. 

S5A would have received * total of $290 in IIA funds in 1987-88. It 
declined the funds because personnel felt that the cost of administering the 
funds would have exceeded the amount of the si Location. 



S5B received $5,500 in Handicapped funds in 1987-88. The district, 
vhich has on* comprehensive high school end e secondary area vocational 
school, spenc the entire allocation at the area vocational school funding 
assessments , aides, and modifications of curriculum and materials. 

06, an urban school district in the midwest, includes four 
comprehensive high schools and an area vocational school, which serve 
approximately 6400 secondary students. In 1987-88 06 spent all of its 
Eandicappe#i allegation at the area vocational school to finance a counselor 
and five teachers in a work *x?erience program. The Special Vocations Program 
is mandatory for all of the district's educably mentally handicapped high 
school students and is also attended by some learning disabled students. A 
total of 51 such students participated in the program in 1987-88. 
Participants receive on-the-job experience in laundry, food service, building 
maintenance and trades, and business. Each skills area also teaches 
employability skills. Aa soon as teachers think they are ready, students 
begin trial employment. The counselor oversees the transition of students 
from school to work. Perkins funds five teachers for the Special Vocations 
Program. 

S6 f an affluent suburban coomunity in the midwest has a secondary 
school enrollment of 1450 students, all of whom are enrolled in one 
comprehensive high school. In 1987-88 there were approximately 65 students 
receiving special education services in 36. Of these, approximately 20 
behaviorally disordered and educably mentally handicapped students received 
vocational instruction in a self contained classroom. (These students are 
mains t reamed only for physical education and art.) In this setting the 
teacher explored as many as 35 occupations with groups of four students at a 
time, and students tried out verious occupations. Perkins Handicapped funds 
in the amount of $2,478 were used for partial upport of the program. In 
1987-88 a welding simulator was purchased for the program to enable the 
students to become familiar with the experience of welding without using 
equipment that sight be dangerous to them. 

The provision of a separate vocational program to these students wzs 
described as a consequence of the difficulty of dealing with these students in 
mainstream classrooms, rather than as a consequence of federal matching or 
excess cost requirements. 

U6 



The 700 secondary students in R6 are equally divided between the 
comprehensive high school and the area vocational school. It is not clear 
whethtr district R6 received any IIA funds at aLl in 1987-88. Some district 
staff members stated that no IIA funds were received, while others indicated 
that approximately $10,000 in Handicapped funds in 1987*88 were received and 
paased on to Che area vocational school that provides member districts with 
vocational assessments of handicapped students. It is a fact that R6 paid 
some fundi Co Che area vocational school , but whether or not these were 
Perkins fundi is not certain* In a follow-up telephone call , the district 
superintendent stated that he was not sure of the district's funding status 
related to Perkins. 

As a large school district, U7 has a variety of programs and 
services for its handicapped students. In 1987-88 U7 used the $223,112 it 
received in Handicapped fundi in several types of institutions: in a special 
school for the multiply handicapped, in three comprehensive high schools, and 
in the vocational high school. About $42,000 of the allocation was used to 
fund a special program for multiply hanai capped deaf students who cannot be 
mainstreamed because of cultural, emotional, mental or physical problems in 
addition to deafness. The program, which is located in a school for the deaf, 
served seven multiply handicapped students in a supported work model for the 
transition from school to work. These students, unable to succeed in any 
academic program, were provided work experience including job coaches . peer 
counselors and full-time support teachers. 

Another $69,262 of the Handicapped allocation was used for the 
Adapted Business Computers program which served 34 physically handicapped 
students in three of the city's comprehensive high schools. The program 
consists training in computer applications, data bases, and spread sheets 
for buii ^/office career. 

Shop Assistance for the Handicapped was funded at $66 ,565 and 
provided aides to assist handicapped students in shop classes at the 
vocational high school. The emphasis of the program is on proper use of 
equipment and shop safety. The aides are necessary because of the Urge 
number of special needs students involved in shop programs at the vocational 
high school* Approximately 75 students benefited from the services of the 
aides in 1987-88. 
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Lastly, $44,616 wis used to provide 4 complete vocational assessment 
for handicapped students at the vocational high school. Four hours of 
assessment and follow-up counseling time were provided to 180 handicapped 
studencs. One reason for choosing to provide assessment services was to 
fulfill the state 1 § requirement that 20 percent of the Handicapped funds be 
spent on "guidance/ 1 

District 37 contains one comprehensive high school with an 
enrollment of 800 students. 37 combined its 1987*88 Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged funds ($2,330 and $686 respectively) to provide an aide for 
individualized instruction in word processing and business classes in its only 
comprehensive high school. 

In the same year the area vocational school enrolling secondary 
level and post secondary level students located in 37 , received its own 
allocation of $8,000 in Handicapped funds which it combined with its $10,000 
Disadvantaged allocation to hire a Special Educational Culinary Arts 
Instructor. The instructor works with both the handicapped and non- 
handicapped students in culinary arts as well aa wi-h small groups of 
"substantially separate" handicapped students. Of 96 students enrolled in 
culinary arts, 36 were identified as special education students. It ahould be 
noted that the vocational school recruits special education students , and in 
1987-88 approxirnetely 401 of the freshman class were so classified. However, 
according to the Administrator of Special Services about 33Z of chese students 
have no special needs. They simpl) self-declare upon admission in order to be 
exempted from certain other classes and requirements. There had been no 
physically handicapped students at the vocational school for the past six 
years. 

In R7, the comprehensive high school enrolls 435 students in grades 
9*12 and the area vocational school has a population of 628 students. R7 
received $17,023 in Handicapped funds in 1987*38. Of this amount, $7,000 paid 
for a subprof essional at the comprehensive high school who provided guidance 
and career awareness for 80 hand '.capped students. The remainder of the 
Handicapped funds was spent at the vocational high school which was attended 
by approximately 200 handicapped students* About $7,700 cf the Handicapped 
allocation was combined with $20,147 in Disadvantaged funds to fund the Crisis 
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Center, which provided special remediation co students in danger of dropping 
out. The remaining $2,256 was combined with $6,716 Disadvantaged funds and 
used for individual and group guidance in the vocational resource room. 

Five main reasons for funding the Crisis Center were offered by 
vocational high school staff* First, State 7 prohibits funding any given 
project with IIA funds for longer than three years. Since the Center is 
supplemental to the school's operation, it can be discontinued easily at the 
end of the three-year funding cycle without substantially disrupting the 
school's operation. Second, districts in State 7 must write proposals in 
order to receive funds. Dropout prevention is a state priority. Thus, R7 
staff felt that the likelihood of a project dealing with dropout prevention 
was high. Third, at the time the proposal for the center was written, other 
support services for handicapped and disadvantaged students were already in 
place. Fourth, there was a federal remediation program available to serve as 
a match. Last, by serving handicapped and disadvantaged students in remedial 
jkills and guidance the project allowed for the combining of funds into a 
meaningful amount of money. 

U8 has a secondary school enrollment of 13,500 students who attend 
one of 7 comprehensive high schools or the vocational high school. U8 used 
its entire Handicapped allocation of $70,000 to pay the salaries o£ cvo 
teachers who provide a year long exposure to multiple occupational programs 
for moderate and severely retarded students at the vocational high school. 
The programs rotate every ten week*. It is estimated that each class contains 
approximately 10*15 students. The district allocates its Perkins handicapped 
funds on a competitive bid basis. Traditionally, all Perkins handicapped 
funds have gone to the vocational high school because it is the only school 
that has responded to the district's request for proposal. 

In R8A the area vocational school, which has a total enrollment of 
330 juniors and seniors, is an eligible recipient of Perkins funds in the 
intrastate formula allocation process. The area school serves 14 feeder 
districts that have a total kindergarten through grade 12 enrollment of 22 , 000 
students. The area vocational school receives $17 ,000 Handicapped Perk.ns 
funds which it combines with its $20,000 Disadvantaged funds. Funds were 
used to help work study students obtain work and to subsidize their employ- 



ment. The effort is conducted jointly within the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation , which has a representative part time at the area vocational 
school. 

EBB is an educational cooperative made up of 4 area vocational 
schools that together serve 28 feeder districts. &8B combined its Handicapped 
and Disadvantaged allocations ($31,844 total) to fund one counselor in each of 
two area vocational schools who run a two-year school- to-worlt transition 
program for 108 students , 80Z of whom are handicapped. (The remainder are 
disadvantaged.) The counselors also work with the cooperative's special 
education personnel to provide other services (e.g., tutoring) to handicapped 
students, and with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in some districts 
in referring students. In addition to setting up work placements in the 
comnunity, the counselors follow-up students for one year after graduation. 
Lastly, the counselors work with the person responsible for vocational 
assessments throughout the cooperative* 

09, an urban school district in a southern state, has a secondary 
enrollment of 17,200 students spread across 11 comprehensive high schools. U9 
received $23,558 in Handicapped funds in 1987-88. These funds were used for 
aides in vocational classes in 7 comprehensive high schools attended by 
approximately 750 mainstreamed handicapped students. A vocational class will 
have an aide to assist the instructor when there are 5 or more special 
education students in the class. The allocation also provides for aides in a 
pre-vocationai resource class attended by approximately 200 non-mainscreamed 
ninth-grade handicapped students. The use of Perkins funds to provide aides 
in special vocational education classes is mandated by the state. 

19A encompasses an entire rural county in a hilly region of a poor 
southern state. The district contains two high schools, each of "hich has a 
vocational center. The total district enrollment is 5300 students 12 . The 
districe used its Handicapped allocation to fund pre-vocaeional resource 
classes for handicapped students in one cf the district's £wo high schools. 
Approximately 60 students were served in 1987-88. Funds were insufficient to 
provide classes at both schools. 

District 19B also comprises a large rural county and has a total 
enrollment of 4600 students fC-12. Like other districts in State 9, it has a 
state-mandated Perkins program for handicapped students. The program, which 
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is housed at the district* s only comprehensive high school in its vocational 
center, includes assessment and individualized assistance to mains treamed 
handicapped students. Five aides for the program were funded by Perkins in 
1987*88. The aides participate, along with the classroom teacher and 
vocational shop instructor, in developing an IEP for each student assigned to 
the program* Each aide is assigned to a different substantive vocational 
area. For instance, one aide is assigned to General Building Trades and 
Woodworking/Cabinetmalcing, while another is assigned to Food Management and 
Health Occupations* Once the preliminary planning is completed, the aides 
assist teachers a minimum of four periods a day* using the remaining cwo 
periods for preparing instructional materials or for individual tutoring 
sessions for students with greatest needs. In 1987*88 approximately 40 
handicapped students were served by this program* 

SECONDARY LEVEL: PEREHS DISADVANTAGED FUNDS 

Access to Disadvantaged Funds by Schools Within Districts 

The types of institutions chat received the Disadvantaged funds in 
each district is shown in Exhibit 4.5. The practices followed by districts in 
our- sample to allocate Disadvantaged fund* among schools followed a pattern 
similar to Handicapped funds* There is perhaps a slight tendency to spread 
Disadvantaged funds across more schools compared with Handicapped funds. 

S election of Participants Agong the Disadvantaged 

In the Perkins legislation, the term "disadvantaged 1 * includes chose 
(other than handicapped) who have economic or academic disadvantages. The 
legislation includes in the disadvantaged population "individuals *ho are 
©embers of economically disadvantaged families, migrants* individuals ho have 
Limited~Engiish proficiency* and individuals who are dropouts from or ~**ho are 
identified as potential dropouts from secondary school (Section 521(12 }. 

States in our sample have not been prescriptive about who should be 
served or about which groups should be given priority for services. Districts 
have been allowed flexibility in the identification of disadvantaged students 
and in determining the recipients of services. 
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Exhibit 4.5 

TYPE AMD NIMSKB OT INSTITUTIONS BECEIVINC DISADVANTAGED FUNDS BY URB AMI CITY Of DISTHICT 



Urban 



COMU* 

nity Targeting Number and 

Code Strategy Type of Institutions 



Suburban 



nity Targeting Number and 

Code Strategy Type of Institutions 



Rural 



Commu- 

nity Targeting Number and 

Code Strategy Type of Institutions 



* Ul D* 5 junior USt 

1 counselor each 



B1A 



Area voc. school: 

lh hra* assessment each 



Voc* HSt Special Needs 
coordinator, *} basic 
skills teacher, 1 aide 



RIB 



Area voc. school: 
Assessment 
Comp. IIS: 

Vocational materials 



U2 



6 comp. HS: 
Counselors and 
para prof esst onal s 

Vocational HS: 
Supervisor of CAI labs 



S2 tl Both com HS: 

1 counselor each 



R2 



Area voc. school! 
Assessment { aides in 
basic skills lab 



U3 



UK: 

Special classes* 
counsel ing 9 remedial ion 
10 comprehensive US: 
Tutors, guidance 
Vocational HS: 
Learning resource center, 
assessment , tutoring 



S3 



Vocational HS: 
Tutoring, career fair, 
modi f ication of 
curriculum 



B3 



Mo funds 



*l> indicates that funds were dispersed among several institutions in a district* 
C indicates that funds were concentrated* 
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Exhibit 4.5 (continued) 
TYPE AND NUMBER OP INSTITUTION* gECEIVIIIC DI8ADV»»TACB3> FUNDS BY URBAN I CITY OF DISTRICT 



Urban 



Suburban 



Commu- 

nity Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Number and 
Type of Institutions 



Commu - 

nity Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Number and 
Type of Institutions 



UA 



U5 



U6 



Passed funds to SA 
post secondary 

D* All 52 coup. US; SSA 
Assessment, peer tutors 
counseling S5B 
Unknown: 

transition to post- 
secondary 9 voc. programs, 
visit inst i tut ions 
15 coop. HS: 

CA1 reading and math lab 
Comp, HS: 

Tutoring from voc. aides 
15 comp. HS: 
Coordination and tutors 

C Area vocational school: S6 

Career learning center, 
work-study program 
Ai ternat i ve Ed . Center : 
Work experience, 
basic skills 



Vocational HS: 
Work evaluation lab 

Returned funds 

Area vocational school i 
Support services 



N/A Comprehensive HS: 
math and reading 



*D indicates thar funds were dispersed among several institutions in a district 
C indicates that funds were concentrated. 



Sural 



Commu- 
nity Targeting Number and 
Code Strategy Type of Institutions 



Passed funds to 
post seconds ry 



H6 



No funds 
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Kshibit 4*5 (continued) 
TYPg Aim NlMBSft (NT INSTITUTIONS BECK I VI MG DISADVANTAGED FUNDS BY URBAN I CITY OF DISTRICT 



Urban 



Suburban 



Co (mu- 
ni ty Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Rural 



(lumber and 

Type of Institutions 



xiity Targeting 
Code Strategy 



II us be r and 

Type of Institutions 



Comrau- 

nity Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Number and 
Type of Inatitutiona 



U7 



All junior high schools* 87 

1 week exploratory , 

recruitsient A transition 

to vocational HS 

Vocational US: 

4 hrs* asaessaient/student 

Unknown: 

Number of coup US 
apprenticeship program, 
career guidance} 
preparation 1 entry into 
apprent i cesh i p t raining 
HS and vocational US; 
Voc. math support, 
remediation in math 
Vocational HSi 

Remediation in communication 
Syotemwide: 

Aide conducts vocational 

assessment prof i les 

1 comp. HS: 

Bi i inguai business 

Systemwide: 

Outreach worker assists 
with job search 



N/A Comprehensive HSs 

Aide in word processing 
and business classes 
Area vocational schools 
Spec ial educat ion 
culinary arts 



R7 



Comprehensive HS: 
Guidance and career 
awareness 
Vocational HSl 
Crisis center, remedia- 
tion, resource room, 
individual and group 
guidance 



*D indicates that funds were dispersed among several institutions in a district. 
C indicates that funds were concentrated* 
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Exhibit 4.5 (continued) 
TYPR AMD UUMEK1 OT INSTITUTIONS iECBIVINC DISADVANTAGED FUNDS BY URBAN I CITY OP DISTRICT 



Urban 



Suburban 



Col 

nity Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Rural 



Mumber « n d 

Type of Institutions 



Comeu- 

nity Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Number and 

Type of Institutions 



Cosmu- 

ni ty Targeting 
Code Strategy 



Number and 
Type of Institutions 



U8 D* 5 of 6 comp. HSx 

stipends for work-study 
program 

Vocational HSx 

Sumner school vocational 

education classes 

Unknown: 

Teacher tor separate 
vocational classes 

U9 D ; of 10 comp, MS i 

Remedial skills classes 
as they relate to 
vocational areas 



R8A 



R8B 



R9A 



R9B 



N/A 



N/A 



Area vocational school: 
Work-study stipends 

Comprehensive HS* 
Part-time counselors 
Area vocational school; 
School-to-work 
transit ion 



Comprehensive HSt 
Basic skills remedia- 
tion, pre-employment, 
and job search 

Comprehensive HS; 

2 teacher provide math 

and language stills 



*D indicates that funds were dispersed among several institutions in a district* 
C indicates that funds were concentrated* 



In our sample, only in one district (District 03) were economical ly 
disadvantaged students considered for service. (They were defined as students 
who received t free or reduced-price Lunch.) For most districts , the emphasis 
was on the educationally disadvantaged. 

In five districts (District U3 f 05, 07, U8, and R2) Perlcins funds 
were used to provide special services for limited-English proficient students 
in vocational education* Perkins Disadvantaged funch in other districts were 
not targeted this group. This occurred despite the fact that there were 
large numbers of LEP students in other sample districts. 

Criteria used by some districts to define disadvantaged included 
measures such as grade point average, scores on a standardized test, an 
failing proficiency tests or competency tests. Some or all of these factors 
were mentioned by three urban districts in our sample. 

Students who were judged to be potential dropouts or at-risk of 
dropping out were the targets of Perkins-funded services in several instances 
(District 01, 03, 06, and K7). Criteria for identifying potential dropouts 
were usually not made explicit, however. 

Teacher judgments about who was academically disadvantaged appears 
to be a major factor in decisions about who receives Perkins-funded services. 
Even in those districts that use objective measures of educational disadvan- 
tagement, teacher judgment plays a role* Except for districts 1)1, U2, and U9 
mentioned above, the student selection process tends nut to je a uniform one 
within districts. Txere are not districtwide systematic procedures in place 
for referring and screening students. Policies have not been established for 
determining the types of students who should have priority for services (e.g., 
those in greatest need). The numbers of students who actually receive 
Perkins-funded services are frequently not recorded and counts of numbers 
served oust often rely on the best estimates of program personnel. 

Exhibits 4.6, 4.7, and 4.3 for urban, suburban, and rural districts 
respectively, present information about the number and type of disadvantaged 
jtudents receiving Perkins-funded services. Information about both school and 
student targeting are presented on the same table. Again the D code indicates 
that funds were dispersed across either institutions or students and the C 
code indicates that funds were concentrated. 
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Exhibit 4.6 



DISADVANTAGED* SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGETING DESCRIPTIONS FOR 

URBAN DISTRICTS IN THE SAMPLE 



Target 
Strategy* 



School Targeting 



Student Targeting 



Schools/ Activities 



Target 

Strategy* Number & Type of Student 



Allocat i 



Community U6 



5 junior high schools: 
I counselor each 



C Voc* US: Special needs coord,, 
H basic skills teacher, I aide 

Conmunicy U2 

D 6 comprehensive high schools: 

counselors and paraprofesaionals 



C Vocational high school: 
Supervisor of CAI lab 

Conmunicy U3 

D UK: Special classes , 

counseling, remediation 
10 comp. HSs: tutors, guidance 
Vocational high school: 
Learning Center — assessment, 
tutoring 

Community U4 

Passed funds to postsecondary 



Conminity U3 
D 



All 52 comp. ES: 
Assessment 
Peer Tutors 
Counseling 
UK: 

Transition to postsecondary 
Vocational programs 
Visit institutions 
15 comprehensive high schools: 
CAI reading and math labs 
Comprehensive high schools: 
Tutoring from vocational aides 
15 comprehensive high schools: 
Coordination and tutors 



D 
C 



D 
C 

D 



D 

C 
D 
C 



1150 H&D students. D $129,0' 
have CPA less than 2*0, are 
less than 25th percentile, 
and in voc* ad* 

200 most "at-risk" 



D have grade of C or Lower 190, 0< 
in English or math* Less 
than 25th percentile. 

Teacher judgement used to 
select students* 



Limited English proficient 
in vocational education 
UK 

200 academically disadvantaged 
based on teacher judgment. 
100 economically diaad. based 
on free or reduced price Lunch, 



UK 



198, C 
10,5* 



All 32,781 disad. 9th graders 
12,697 disadvantaged 
27,415 disadvantaged 



3,200 

10,132 

24,515 

LEP students in voc. ed. 



2 t 80Q,0< 



989 ,0* 



*D indicates dispersion; C indicates concentration 
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Cxhibit 4.6 (continued) 



DISADVANTAGED : SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGET! NC DESCRIPTIONS FOR 

URBilM DISTRICTS IN THE SAMPLE 



Target 
Strategy* 



School Tar&*ting 



Student Targeting 



Schools/Activities 



Target Perkins 
Strategy* Number & Type of Student Allocaci 



Community U6 

C Area vocational school: 
Career Learning center 
Work-study program 

Alternative ed. center: 

Work exptrience, basic skills 

Community. U7 

D All junior high schools: 

1 week exploratory, recruitment 
&oi transition to voc, HS 

Voc. HS: 4 hrs assessment/student 
UK number of comprehensive HS: 
Apprenticeship program 
Career guidance; preparation and 
entry into apprenticeship program 

2 comp. HS and voc. HS: 
Vocational math support 

remediation in oath 
Vocational high school: 
Remediation in communication 
Systemvidc: 

Aide conducts vocational 

assessment profiles 
One comp* HS: bilingual business 
Systemwide: 

Outreach worker assists vith 
job search 

Cooanunity U8 

0 5 of 8 comp. HS: stipends for 

work-study program 
Voc. HS; summer school 

vocational education classes 
UK: teachers for separate 

vocational classes 

Community U9 

D 7 of 10 coop. HS: remedial 

skills classes as they relate 
to vocational areas 



60 potential dropouts 



104 returning dropouts 



Unkno 



$175,0 



UK 8th graders 446,2 
Disadvantaged across district 3*, 2 
3,000 students grades 3-12 49,0 



300 vocational students 



120 students 

LEP students 

150 LEP students 

100 LEP students in 
business program 

UK 
UK 

LEP students 



42,8 



208,0 



.5,5 



62, 



43,0 
40, 0« 



Priority to 11th and 12th 334,8 
graders who: fail proficiency 
test; 7.ile less than 25; CPA 
less '«han 2*0; failure to 
oeei minimum competent ies ; 
repealed lack of progvejs in 
regular voc* ed* And must be 
recommended by disciplinary team. 



*D indicates dispersion; C indicates concentration 
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Exhibit 4.7 



DISADVANTAGED: SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGETING DESCRIPTIONS FOR 
SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IN THE SAMPLE 

School Targeting Student Targeting 

Target Target Perkins 

Strategy* Schools/Activities Strategy* Number & Type of Student Allocati 

Community S2 

D Both comprehensive high schools: D All students, including $34 ,0 

1 counselor each handicapped and disadvantaged 

Community S3 

C Vocational high schools: D UK 23,9 

Tutoring , career fair 

Modification of curriculum D UK 2,6 

Commun'ty 34 

C Vocational high schools: D UK 29,3 

Work evaluation lab 

Community S3A 



Community S5B 

C 



Area vocational school: 
Support services 



Community 36 

M/A Comprehensive high school: 
remedial math and reading 

Community 37 

M/A Comprehensive high school: 
Aide in word processing and 

business classes 
Area Vocational School: 
Special education culinary 

arts teacher 



'50 disadvantaged 



C UK 



22 disaav.intagcd 



C UK 



17,9 



4 7 



$3,0 
18, 0< 



*D indicates dispersion; C indicates concentration 
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Exhibit 4.8 



DISADVANTAGED: SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGETING DESCRIPTIONS FOR 

RURAL DISTRICTS IV THE SAMPLE 



Target 
Strategy* 



School Targeting 



Student Targeting 



Schools/Activities 



Target Perkins 
Strategy* Number & Type of Student Allocati 



Community R1A 



Area vocational school: 
Ik hours assessment each 



Cottsaunity RIB 



Area vocational school: 
Assessment 

Comprehensive high school: 
Vocational materials 



Community R2 

Area vocational school: 
Assessment 

Aides in basic skills lab 
Community R3 



All 500 handicapped and 
disadvantaged 



All handicapped & disadvantaged 
(state disallowed for nert year) 

Available to all students, 
including handicapped and 
disadvantaged 



284 disadvantaged in one 41,0 
semester 

LEP vocational students 19,1 



Community R4 

Paased funds to pottsecondary 
Community R6 



UK 



Community R7 



Comprehensive high school: 
Guidance and career awareness 
Vocational high school: 
Crisis center, remediation 
Resource room, individual and 
group guidance 



C 
D 



UK 

UK potential dropouts 
UK 



7,0» 

27,8' 
9,0< 



*D indicates disbursement; C indicates concentration 



Exhibit 4*8 (continued) 

DISADVANTAGED: SCHOOL AMD STUDENT TARGETING DESCRIPTIONS FOR 

RURAL DISTRICTS IN THE SAMPLE 



School Targeting 



Target 
Strategy* 



Student Targeting 



Schools /Activities 



Target 

Strategy* Number & Type of Student 



Perkins 
AlLocati 



Community R8A 



Area vocational schooL: 
Work-study stipends 



Community R8B 



Comprehensive high schools: 
part-time counselors 

Area vocational school: 
School-work transition 

Coaaminity R9A 

N/A Comprehensive high school: 
Basic skills remediation, 
pre-employment and job search 

Community R9B 

N/A Comprehensive high school: 

Two teachers provide math and 
language skills 



UK 



UK 



$37,0 



31,3 



108 students f 20 of whom 
were disadvantaged 



100 disadvantaged students 
in vocational classes; 
groups of 15 



Muitidiscipiinary team reviews 
ceacher referrals oi chose 
problems with basic skills 
in vocational education 



39,2 



*D indicates disbursement; C indicates concentration 



Services for the Disadvantaged Funded by Perkins 



In chis section we describe the kinds of services chat Perkins 
Disadvantaged funds were used to support in eech sample district. The 
districts have been grouped by state. The type end number of recipients, end 
the location end level of funding ere also presented. 

Ae with Perkins Handicapped funds » Disadvantaged funds were often 
used for assessment and counseling. The next most frequently found use was to 
support instruction in nonvocational classes (e.g. * learning center or 
reflfeiiai skills class). Work study programs were found in several districts. 
Perkins Disadvantaged funds were rarely used to support instruction in 
vocational education classes, either to fund aides in regular classes or 
separate vocational classes. 

01 combines its Disadvantaged and Handicapped ailocacirns to fund 
five counselors in the junior high schools. Junior high school students with 
a CPA of less than 2.0 or with test scores below the 25th percentile on 
standardised tescs who are enrolled in vocational education classes are 
eligible for the counseling services. A special needs coordinator, a basic 
skills specialist, and a paraprof essional at the vocational high school are 
also funded by Perkins. There were approximately 200 disadvantaged students 
at the vocat ~>nal high school in 1987-88. Students judged to be the most at 
risk of dropping out were selected for Che program. 

Districts BLLA and RIB also combine their Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped allocations. Services provided with the funds are described in 
the previous Section on Handicapped. 

02 used its $190,000 Disadvantaged allocation in both its vocational 
high school and its comprehensive high school. Students at the vocational 
school who lack basic skills, as evidenced by a grade "C" or lower, 
standardised test scores bel w the 25th percentile, or teacher judgment are 
eligible to use the learning lib, which features computer assisted instruction 
(CAI). In 1987-1988 Perkins Disadvantaged funds were used to purchase 
software for the lab. Additional Disadvantaged funds were used to pay the 
salary of one full-time professional who runs the CAI lab and who works with 
teachers of those vocational education classes throughout the district that 
produce entry-level skills. 
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Approximately eight Perkins-funded counselors, three of whom were 
certificated end the rest of whom were paraprof essionals , provided vocational 
guidance to disadvantaged students who are enrolled in vocational education 
classes in four of the district v s six comprehensive schools. Vocational 
counselors in the other two high schools were paid out of state funds as part 
of the match. 

Although 02 is a large district with computerized databases, the 
quality of information obtained from the district is questionable. Each time 
the Vocational Director was asked to describe Perkins-funded programs in terms 
of amounts of funds, services provided and number of students served, his 
answer was different. Information from a questionnaire returned as a separate 
part of this study was not consistent with any of the oral descriptions. The 
above paragraphs represent a reconstruction based on the available 
information. 

Aa indicated in the Section on Handicapped services, in 1987-88 S2 
combined its $23,000 Disadvantaged allocation with its $11,000 Handicapped 
allocation to fund one guidance counselor at each of its two comprehensive 
high schools. The counselors worked with all types of students, including 
disadvantaged and handicapped, buc no priority was given to special needs 
students. The district does not keep records of the numbers served and does 
not have a systematic method for identifying disadvantaged students in 
vocational education for Perkins-funded services. 

Disadvantaged students in R2 were brought to uhe area vocational 
school for vocational assessment. Combined Disadvantaged and Handicapped sec 
asides amounted to $41,000 for vocational assessment* Two hundred eighty-four 
disadvantaged student participated in the assessment program in 1987. 
Disadvantaged funds for LEP students in the amount of $19,134 were used to 
support aides for LEP vocational students in the basic skills lab at the area 
vocational school. 

03 received a Disadvantaged allocation of $198,000 in 1987-88. The 
district spent $10,500 of the allocation on services to limited-Engl ish 
proficient (LEP) students enrolled in vocational education. They were 
provided special classes, counseling, guidance and remediation* Disadvantaged 
funds for non-LEP students in vocational education classes in the district's 
ten comprehensive high schools were also spent on tutorial assistance and 
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guidance * Lastly, Disadvantaged funds were usea to support in pare Che 
Learning resource center at the vocational high school* The center employs 
two full-time professionals and provides a wide variety of services for both 
handicapped and disadvantaged students , including vocational and academic 
assessments , tutorial assistance in basic skills and vocational subject areas, 
computer assisted instruction, career planning* resume writing workshops and 
handicapped specific services* 

Special jervices are available to students who are academically 
and/or economically disadvantaged. The former students are identified by 
teacher referrals; the latter group are those who receive free or reduced 
price lunches* Approximately two hundred academically disadvantaged and one 
hundred economically disadvantaged students were served in 1987*88* The 
number of students in comprehensive high schools receiving services is not 
known. 

All of 33's Disadvantaged allocation ($26,543) was spent at the 
vocational high school. E;^hty six percent of the fundi were spent on 
tutoring, a career fair, and supplies* An additional 10Z was spent on 
development and modification of vocational curricula, and minor amount* were 
spent on basic skills ins miction and guidance* Thus, Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped funds were spent on the same types of services except chat 
Handicapped funds were also used for classroom aides and equipment purchases 
and modification* The number of disadvantaged students using cne services was 
not available; however, 121 of the students at the vocational h*gh school are 
disadvantaged. 

13 does not appear to have received IIA funds in 19 "7-33 , (See 
Section on Handicapped.) 

Dist^>t 04 spent all of its Disadvantaged funds at the 
pose secondary level. In general, it is state policy not to fund basic skills 
remediation at the secondary level; instead, the state encourages the use of 
Disadvantaged fundi for supplemental aervices~usuaii7 aides — in vocational 
courses. State staff indicated that there has been some difficulty with the 
adoption of this approach by districts as aides tend to be viewed as support 
for instructors rather than for stuCencs* Such a view may account for S4's 
decision to use I 'vantaged funds entirely at the post secondary level, where 
they may be used for belie skills remediation. 
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All of the $29,827 Disadvantaged allocation was used by S4 co fund 
the Work Evaluation Lab at the vocational high school. Disadvantaged and 
handicapped students who are in vocational education programs in any of the 
district's high schools nay use the Lab. It is designed co help students 
"about whom faculty question which vocational programs could be best" identify 
appropriate programs. 

R4 is a high poverty rural district containing two high schools. It 
is estimated that at least 80Z of secondary students are economical ly 
disadvantaged. In 1987-88, R4 allocated its entire Disadvantaged grant to the 
area vocational center, which is predominantly a postsecondary institution. 

With its $1,797,652 Disadvantaged funds, district 115 provided the 
following services, ail of which have been described more fully in the section 
on handicapped services. 1) Vocational assessment for ail disadvantaged 
freshmen; 2) Assistance for disadvantaged students with the transition to 
postsecondary vocational programs; 3) Peer tutors; 4) CAI lab in reading and 
math. In 1987-88, 32,781 disadvantaged students received assessment services, 
27,145 received counseling; 12,697 received peer tutoring; 24,515 received 
tutoring from vocational aides; 3,200 visited postsecondary institutions; 
10,132 used CAI labs; and 362 participated in orientation activities. 
Limited-English proficient funds of $989,085 were used to support a 
coordinator and tutors for LEP students in vocational educacion in 15 high 
schools in the district. 

35A declined IIA funds. 

351 combined its Disadvantaged and Handicapped funds ($12,400 and 
$5,500, respectively) to pay for support services at the area vocational 
school. One hundred fifty disadvantaged secondary students attended the school 
from the 14 feeder districts in 1987-88. 

all of district U6's Disadvantaged funds are spent on programs ac 
the area vocational school. Disadvantaged funds were used for the Career 
Leaning Center and the Alternative Educacion Center. In 198 7-88, 60 students 
part.cipated in the former progr*jn which has a work-study program featuring 
half-days of academic classes, half-days of vocational classes and a work 
component. The progv/ua, whose aim is to deter students from dropping out, 
alro includes unpioyabiiity skills. 



The Alternative Education Center, which wis attended by 104 students 
in 1987*88, is also a work-study program* Its goal is to help dropouts obtain 
a high school diploma and to become employable. The program provides 
supervised worlt experience as well as basic skills training* The program is 
completely individualised and was funded at $175,000 in 1987-88. 

District 36 is an affluent suburb in which over 90Z of the 
graduating high school seniors go to college. In 1987*88 district 36 used its 
Disadvantaged grant of $4,730 to develop a learning model for assisting 
students wno need remedial help in math and reading. That was the first year 
the- district had received Perkins funds; in prior years it had not applied. 

R6 appears to have passed on any IIA funds it may have received to 
an area vocational school that provides assessment services. 

In 1987*88 U7 used its Disadvantaged allocations of $446,230 to fund 
a variety of programs in both comprehensive high school and its vocational 
high school. The Transition for the Disadvantaged ($34,281) funded a teacher 
to help eighth grade students throughout the system develop plans for high 
school following their one week exploratory experience at the vocational high 
school. The primary purposes of the program are recruitment of students and 
to fill what vocational administrators call the "guidance g:p" in the city. 

A second program in U7 was funded ac $49,000 to provide compLete 
vocational assessments (four hours of assessment and followup counseling 
time) to students enrolled in vocational classes. The Apprenticeship program 
($42,807) serves students in grades 3-12 throughout the system. More than 
3,000 students receive some career guidance and job preparation training. In 
addition, an apprenticeship coordinator provides counsel ing to student s 
concerning opportunities and process for preparation and entry into appren- 
ticeship training programs. This program is part of efforts by private 
industry to involve more vocational students in apprenticeship programs. The 
Vocational Hath Support program ($208,023) provided remediation in mathematic 
to 300 vocational students at two comprehensive schools and the vocation* 
high school. Lastly, the Vocational Communications Program ($112,082) is the 
only program that operates only in the vocational school* In 1987*88 , it 
provided remediation in communications to 120 students at the vocational high 
school. 
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An Additional $77 , 500 was available as part of the LEP disadvantaged 
allocation in 07. Of these funds f $15,000 was used for aides to complete 
vocational assessment profiles for 150 students systerawide* Approximately 
$62,000 was used for a bilingual business program in which 150 LEP students in 
one high school took business training from a bilingual instructor. One 
hundred LEP students in business programs at other high schools receive 
assistance from an outrtach worker in applying for jobs. 

As stattd in the section on Parkins services for Handicapped f 37 
combined its $686 Disadvantaged grant with $2 f 330 Handicapped funds to pay for 
an aidt in word processing and business classes in 1987-88. Twenty-two 
disadvantaged students ware served by tha aide. 

District R7 combined its Disadvantaged and Fsr.dicapped allocations 
in 1987-88. Combined funds in the amount of $7,000 w^re used to fund guidance 
and career awareness activities for handicapped aid disadvantaged students. 
At the vocational school , $20,147 of the Disadvantaged allocation was combined 
with $7,767 of the Handicapped allocation to fund the Crisis Center while 
$6,716 Disadvantaged funds were combined with $2,256 Handicapped funds to 
provide individual and group guidance in a resource room. 

In 19e7-88 U8 used $43,000 of its $83,000 Disadvantaged grant to pay 
student stipends in a work-study program that operates in five o2 the 
ditftrict's eight comprehensive high schools. Students in the program receive 
one credit for ;n-class instruction focusing on job seeking and employment 
"i»itl*-a*r^Wl"tTns-two credits for their wcrk as long as they pass the in-class 
course . Another program jointly funded by Perkins ( $40 , 000 ) and JTPA 
($160,000) in 1987-88 was the Sumner school program. Participating students 
may not have room in their schedules for vocational education during the 
regular school year. The summer program is held at the vocational high 
school. 

An additional $36,000 of LEP disadvantaged funds was used by U8 to 
pay for the salaries of teachers for separate vocational classes for LEP 
students. 

R8A combines its Disadvantaged and Handicapped allocations ($20,000 
and $17,000, respectively in 1987) to fund a work-study program. 
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B8B also combined its Handicapped and Disadvantaged granCs for a 
total of $31,844. In 1987-88 St8B funded part-time counselors in comprehensive 
high schooLs and two counselors in a schooi-to-work transition program at one 
of the area vocational high schools* (Services provided are more fulLy 
described in the section on Handicapped)* Of the 108 students who were served 
by the school-to-vork transition program, only about 20Z of them were 
disadvantaged. 

09 used its 1987-88 Disadvantaged allocation of $344,831 to fund 
remedial classes for* academically disadvantaged students enrolled in 
vocational classes. The primary focus of the program is basic communication, 
math, and science skills as they relate to vocational areas. Eligibility is 
determined by: i) failing the state proficiency test; i) scoring below the 
25th percentile on a standardized achievement test or aptitude test; 3) 
secondary school grades below 2.0; 4) failure to meet minimal academic com- 
petencies; or 5) repeated lack of progress in a regular vocational education 
program. Priority iu given to 11th and 12th grade students. Selection into 
the program is done by a multidisciplinary coswittee, which also formulates an 
IEP for each student selected. Students' progress is evaluated periodically 
at which time tie IEP may be changed if necessary, the program operated n 
seven of the district's ten comprehensive high schools in 1987*38* Remedial 
programs for academically disadvantaged students have been strcngLy encouraged 
by State 9 for several years. 

As in most dritricts in State 9, disadvantaged students enrolled in 
vocational classes receive remedial instruction in district R9A. Class sizes 
are stiall , with about 15 students to a section, allowing for individual i zed 
attention. Basic skills remediation a« veil as pre-employment and job search 
skills are taught. Programs at both high schools were funded by a Perkins 
Disadvantaged grant in 1987*88. Approximately 100 students were served. 

I9B also offers remedial classes for disadvantaged students in 
vocational education. In 1987*38, two teachers were funded by the IIA 
Disadvantaged grant. R9B 9 s program focuses primarily on mathematical and 
language skills. A multidisciplinary team selects students for the program 
from a pool of students who have been recommended by their teachers because of 
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problems with basic skills in tneir vocational classes. The multidiscipiinary 
team then constructs an IEP for each student selected* Students' progress is 
evaluated periodically. 

POSTS ECO NT) AH Y LEVEL: PERKIHS HANDICAPPED FUNDS 

In the 27 communities that were part of our sample f we gathered 
information on the amount and use of Perkins Handicapped funds received by one 
postseco&dary institution in the community. Eighteen communities had 
postsecondary institutions that received Perkins Handicapped funds for which 
we were able to obtain information. In one state (state 9), we were unable to 
obtain access to postsecondary institutions in the state. In state 2, the 
suburb in our sample (32) was served by the postsecondary institution in the 
urban sample community (U2). Three of the postsecondary institutions in the 
sample received no Perkins Handicapped funds (R3, R4» and R7). An additional 
two postsecondary institutions in the sample, both in State 1 (Ul and RlA) 
received !unds but in one instance declined them because it could not prc/ide 
matching funds , and in the second instance, was forced o return them because 
of accounting problems « 

Over one-third (eight of the 18) of the sample postsecondary 
institutions combined their handicapped setaside with their disadvantaged set* 
aside funds (RIB, 03, U5, S5A, S5B, R6, and S^). Three of these institution* 
are located in one state (State 5) in which the practice of combining funds is 
encouraged at the state level. The other four postsecondary institutions are 
in four different states in our sample. Institutions that followed the 
practice of combining secaside funds used them to support activities such as 
basic skills assessment and remediation, outreach and recruitment of special 
populations, and in one case, aides in vocational education classrooms. 

Identification of Postsecondary Handicapped Students 

The postsecondary institutions in the sample tend not to have 
systematic procedures for identifying handicapped students. Many of the 
institutions relied on students to identify themselves as handicapped. In one 
case, 03, handicapped students are identified on the basis of assessment or 
are referred for assessment at the time of registration, especially those who 
because of their handicap come to register with a parent or counselor. 



Physically handicapped students are targeted by some postsecondary 
institution! , possibly because they are more readily identified. In SA, for 
example, Perkins funds are used to pro/ide equipment for 5 visually impaired 
students. In 03, $55,000 of Perkins funds were used to support 12 
interpreters for 15 deaf students. 

In other instances, low scores on basic skills assessment tests are 
used to identify students in need of special services. Institutions do not 
necessarily attempt to determine ! * a low score on an assessment test is 
cau»cd by a particular handicap (e.g., learning disability) or some other 
factor. In such cases , institutions^ may not make distinctions between the 
handicapped and the academically disadvantaged. 

The following sections provide descriptions of the services funded 
by Perkins Handicapped monies in each postsecondary institution, and, in our 
sample when known, the number and type of handicapped students who were 
served. 

Services for the Handicapped Funded by Perkins 

There are four postsecondary are* vocational schools and three 
coosnunity colleges in 01* None of the community colleges receives Perkins 
funds. Data were gathered from the largest postsecondary school—a vocational 
technical center. The center was eligible to receive approximately $9,000 in 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds, but declined them because it was unaole 
make the match. The financial officer of the school indicated that the schooL 
was matching funds for other federal programs, but that the Perkins 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds were too small an amount to justify the 
costs of matching and administration. It should be noted that all 
postsecondary vocational technical centers in State I are state run and 
receive state funds as their primary source of income. 

In earlier years, the center did receive Handicapped and 
Disadvantaged funds and used them for an instructor *e Goodwill Industries and 
a counselor for handicapped and disadvantaged students. During chat time, 
Goodwill Industries provided the match. 
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There are no community colleges in RlA. Ac che postsecondary level, 
vocational education is provided at one area vocational school which serves 
both secondary and postsecondary students. The center received $3,903 in 
Handicapped funds and $16,920 in Disadvantaged funds in 1986*87, Reporting 
and/or "-counting problem! categorizing the funds caused the institution ro 
have to return them to the state* Mo data were available on 1987-88 
allocations. 

In 1986*87, the postsecondary vocational technical center in RIB 
received $1,859 in Handicapped funds which it combined with $10,357 in 
Disadvantaged funds to provide aides in vocational education classrooms. 

In recent years all IIA Handicapped funds at the community college 
in 02 have been allocated to a program that provides comprehensive services 
for handicapped students. The program provides academic and personal 
counseling as well as staff support and handicapped specific services. The 
latter services range from note* -taking to special computers for the physically 
disabled. In 1987-88, the Handicapped grant amounted to $56,900. Of this 
amount, $2,400 was spent on supplemental basic skills; $13,000 was used for 
remedial development; $5,000 purchased hardware and software; $12,500 funded a 
special counselor for handicapped students; and $24,000 paid for a counselor 
to track services. While the number of students using the facility was not 
available, it is estimated that there were approximately 2,200 handicapped 
students at the community college in 1987*88. 

The nearest postsecondary institution available to 32 is che one 
described above in 02. 

There is one community college in &2. In 1987-S8 the $22,204 
Handicapped allocation was used to support counselors to recruit, identify, 
and interview disabled students; to assist them in program selection; and to 
identify equipment and services that will facilitate access. 

03 contains both a community college and a large vocational 
technical center. In 1987-38, the community college received a Handicapped 
grant in the amount of $10,000 which was used primarily to fund tutoring and 
handicapped specific services, such as braiiling and interpreting. About 300 
students receive such services each year through an award*winning center. 
Most handicapped students receive the bulk of their services at the beginning 
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of itch year until th*y ere settled in classes. Other handicapped students, 
for instance deaf and/or blind students , continue to receive services 
throughout the year. A fairly large portion of the Perkins allocation was 
spent for interpreters for deaf students. In 1986-37 the college spent 
approximately $35,000 in Perkins and other funds for interpreting, employing 
12 interpreters for 15 deaf students, most of whom are in vocational programs. 
Handicapped students self-identify. 

A vide array of services is provided at the vocational technical 
center in 03, which serves over 30,000 student j annually. Mo breakdown of 
services funded by Handicapped and Disadvantaged grants separately was 
available. However, documents provided by the center indicate that the 
Handicapped grant ($59,941) and the Disadvantaged grants ($86,781) together 
funded an assessment lab that includes academic and vocational testing and 
counseling. A communication and study skills program is also offered at che 
assessment lab. The program offers a ser ; es of presentations designed to help 
students identify areas where they need 's improve their communications and 
study skills, and to help them make those improvements. Additional support 
services for handicapped and disadvantaged students include tutoring, 
computer-assisted instruction, adult basic education, and remedial classes in 
subjects related to the student's vocational classes (e.g, remedial math for <? 
student whose goal is electronics). There are 13 tutorial assistants — eigne 
professionals and five peer tutors. For handicapped students, rhere is aLso a 
special counselor wh'j works with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Workmen' s Compensation and the private se^or* Programs and equipment are 
also modified for handicapped students, as needed. Additionally, Perkins 
funds transitional counseling and feedback for ail vocational students. 

The center did not provide statistics on the number of handicapped 
students using the programs or at the institution. Handicapped student are 
identified by aisestments. Students may request assessment or be referred for 
assessment upon registration, or once in classes. Handicapped students are 
often identified upon registration by the fact that they come in to register 
with a parent or counselor, or are under contract with an outside Agency. This 
signals the registrar to have them assessed. 

It c 
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lu 1987*88 the community college in S3 received $20,010 in 
Handicapped funds* The allocation was us*d Co provide assessment, tutoring, 
and counseling services for handicapped students. Upon entering the college, 
all students are assessed in basic skills unless they hold a degree. In 
addition to the basic skills assessment, handicapped students, who are se!5 
identified take the career anility placement survey and a learning styles 
inventory. 

There is one community college in 23, which has not received IIA 
funds in recent years, if ever. Very few handicapped student are enrolled in 
the college. 

There *re^ five postsecondary institutions that provide vocational 
education in 04: one community college, two vocational/technical centers and 
two adult chools. Information is available for one vocational technical 
center, which is the largest institution of its kind in State 4. Ac that 
center almost half of the $69,000 Handicapped grant: was used to support aides 
in vocational classrooms in 1987*88. Approximately $10,000 each vas used for 
curriculum modification and consultants, and the reiLeinir.g $15,000 funded 
guidance, assessment, and job placement activities. According to personnel at 
:he center, Perkins is the center 9 s only source of funds for handicapoed stu- 
dents which comprise about one percent of the institution's population. 

34, which comprises an entire county of 644 square miles, contains 
the fastest growing community college in State 4. Most of the students ac the 
community college in this affluent area seek associate degrees, rather tnan 
certificates, and transfer to four-year colleges. About 30Z of the school's 
3,000 students are in vocational programs. In 1987-88, the $33,000 
Handicapped grant received by the college was used to provide visually 
impaired vocational students with necessary equipment for mains t reaming. There 
were five blind students at the college that year. 

There is a regional postsecondary institution in R4 chat serves four 
counties . The school received no Handicapped funds in 1987*88. No reasons 
were offered. 

The community college system in U5 comprises eight community 
colleges. Information on the amounts and uses of Perkins funds by the colleges 
was very difficult to obtain from U5 college staff . No breakdown of 




Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds was provided, and during different 
conversations , college staff (including the Director of Fiscal Affairs ) 
indicated that the Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds received in 1987*38 
were 93*2 million, $2.5 million, and $1 million* 

Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds are allocated to each of the 
eight colleges by formula* During the site visit, college staff indicated 
that a variety of programs for special populations were partially funded by 
Perkins IIA. The Career Guidance Center acts as a guidance resource to school 
districts, poscsecondary institutions and other agencies that deliver guidance 
services, and also provides direct services to out-of ^school youth. The 
Cooperative Education Program/ Early School Leavers program provides for-credic 
work cooperative education classes and work experiences related to students' 
career goals. The Early School Leavers program also has a basic skills 
component. 

The Center for Diseb\ed Student Services is an umbrella program 
whose mission is to provide access for all physically and developmental^ 
disabled students. The Center includes the Special Meeds Program, which 
offers -a variety of services. Among the services provided are vocational and 
academic assessment, vocational guidance, classroom aides and advisors who 
advise teachers on how to work more effectively with disadvantaged and 
disabled students in the classroom, and referrals to campus and community 
resources* Disabili ty^related services such as notetakers, readers, and 
recordings for the blind are also available for " handicapped students. 
According to a document published by the college, tutors are available for any 
student who needs them to succeed with vocational training. 

Also part of the Cancer are the Vocational Training Programs for the 
Developaentally Disabled and the Learni { for Life Skills Programs, which 
receive funding from at least one other source in addition to Perkins . The 
former program consists of a classroom component 'including pre-employment 
skills and job readiness, and hands-on training in food service, hotel 
services hospital services, maintenance/laundry services and clerical 
services. On the job training cakss place at a university, a bank, and two 
hotels. The goal of the program is to prepare handicapped students for 
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competitive, unsubsidized employment. The latter program provides Adult Basic 
Education and independent living skills for the developmental! y disabled. 
Pre-employment skills are covered in the independent living skills component, 

While college staff indicated that all of the above listed programs 
received Perkins fundi, a document from the college which lists source* of 
funding for each program does not mention Perkins at all. In order to be 
certain of the funding of each program, a call waa made to the Director of 
Financial Affairs some months after Che site visit. During the telephone 
conversation, the Director indicated that he thought that rha college received 
only $1 million in Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds, and used the entire 
amount to fund tutorial services chr ough the Center for Disabled Student Serv- 
ices. Thus, both the specific level of funding and the use of the funds 
remains unclear. 

There were 173 handicapped students at the community college in S5A 
in 1987*88. In that same year, the college received a grant in the amount of 
$25,000 for Handicapped, Disadvantaged and LEP combined, which it used to fund 
tutors, notetakers and student aides. The college anticipated that the 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged grants would be increased to $89,000 the 
following year* The additional funds were to be used to develop a library 
containing useful materials for special populations. 

SSB contains a community coLlege and an area vocational schooL which 
serves bet secondary students and post secondary stucents. Grant amounts and 
services provided at the area vocational school are described in the section 
on services at the secondary level. At the community college the grant was 
used to fund a Special Meeds Coordinator who worked with disadvantaged 
students providing assessment, guidance and counseling, and brokering tutoring 
assistance. 

The community college in U6 received a Handicapped allocation of 
$17,000 in 1987-88 which it used to fund support services for approximately 
100 handicapped students. 
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An area vocational school in the city nearest S6 received 
approximately $33,000 in Handicapped funds in 1987-88. Fifty percent of this 
allocation was spent on aides and staff for separate vocational classes for 
handicapped students. No information was provided on the use of the other 50Z 
of the funds. 

In 1987-88 the postsecondary area vocational school in R6 combined 
its Handicapped and Disadvantaged grants for a total of $22,000. The funds 
were used to pay the salary of a teacher in the learning skills center, which 
provides remedial instruction in math and reading. Eligibility for 

remediation is determined by low scores on a basic skills test which is 
administered at the beginning of the year. Those students needing remedial 
assistance attend the Learning Skills Center daily for one hour of remedial 
instruction. Approximately 87 handicapped and disadvantaged students used the 
center in 1987-88. There were 16 handicapped student* at the institution. 

Two community colleges serve the city of U7 with others located in 
the larger suburban area. Data were provided for one of the urban 
institutions. There were 303 handicapped students at the college in 1987- 
88. Of these 55 were mobility impaired, 10 were visually impaired, 10 hearing 
impaired, 40 cardiovascular disabled, 3 neurological disabled, 20 respiracory 
disabled, 50 emotionally disabled, 200 learning disabled, and 10 had other 
disabilities. There has been a moderate increase in handicapped students in 
recent years. 

Until 1987-88 State 7 had ruled that community colleges were 
ineligible for Handicapped fundi. This was changed for the 1987-88 year 
without consulting with conmiunicy college officials. The college in U7 was 
then surpriaed to receive approximately $40,000 in Handicapped funds. As 
determined by state formula, $30,000 went for training and $10,000 for 
guidance. The*e funds are to be administered separately according to state 
policy. Thm training funds went for conpetency based reeding, study skills 
work, and tutorial services. The guidance funds were used for planning 
support services, developing an orientation program for handicapped students, 
and providing small group sessions. 

As described in the section on secondary-level services, t „ 
regional vocational technical center in S7, which served secondary and 
postsecondary students, received $8,000 in Handicapped funds which it combined 
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with $10,000 in Disadvantaged funds Co pay for a Special Ed/CuLinary Arcs 
teacher. Thirty-six handicapped studencs cook chese classes. The numbers of 
secondary and pes tsecondary handicapped scudents in Che classes were not: 
provided* 

In 1987-88 che communicy college in 27 received no Handicapped 

funds. 

The communicy college in OT serves approximately 20,000 studencs, 
50Z of whom are in technology oriented course*. Approximately 8,000 studencs 
are enrolled in in^ustry-specif ic training. In 1987*88 che college received a 
Handicapped grant of $18,000 which was used primarily for counseling services. 

In 1987-48 che community college in R&A had an enrollment of 
approximately 1,800 students* Sixty percent of the cocal student enrollment 
was in vocational programs. A Handicapped grant of $6,?C? was used co hire 
part-time staff to buy release time for an individual to develop a three-year 
plan for a pilot program for students with learning disabilities. The program 
will help learning disabled students in high school learn about the communicy 
college, start to plan their courses and prepare to attend the college. The 
goal of the program is to bring learning disabled students to the college and 
nelp them have a smooth transition* Links are being developed with feeder 
high schools to identify learning disabled studencs who may wane co go co :r.e 
communicy college. As of the site visit, there were 10 studencs in the 
program* 

The community college in R8B anticipated receipt of a 336,669 grant 
for 1988. The funds were used for recruitment, orientation, aptitude and 
interest assessments, exploration of career goals. Handicap specific 
services, such as notecalcers, readers, scribes and interpreters for jtudencs 
who are not eligible for Office of Vocational Rehabilitation services were 
also provided. Counseling and tutoring are also available but are funded 
mostly by other sources. A career night at a nearby four-year university was 
also sponsored by the program. 

Perkins eligible students are actively recruited at all three 
campuses of the community college. In 1987-88, some 30,000 letters were sent 
to social service recipients, counselors visited churches, high schools, and 
hospitals in minority areas of the community as part of the recruitment 
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effort. Tht college in R8B differs from other postsecondary institutions in 
the sample in that once scudencs are recruited by the Perkins funded efforts, 
they become "Perkins students." Their progress is foLLowed carefully, and 
they have routine individual sessions with a counselor each year to discuss 
progress. Students are also followed-up for one year after graduation. 

Handicapped students are defined as anyone having a physical, mental 
or learning disability as determined by the counselor for disabled students* 
For the 1986-87 year, approximately 280 students were identified as 
handicapped. 

No information was available on Perkins programs for handicapped 
students postsecondary institutions in State 9. 

POSTS & CORD AS Y LEVEL: PERKINS DISADVANTAGED FUNDS 

Identification of Postsecondary Disadvantaged Students 

Of the 27 communities in our sample, we have som* information about 
the use of Perkins Disadvantaged funds at the postsecondary level in 20 
communities* All 20 communities targeted Perkins Disadvantaged services on 
the academically disadvantaged students. Eight of these institutions (U3, S3, 
U4, SA t R4, F6, U7, and R7) administer basic skills Tests to enrollees ana 
have cut off scores (e.g., 3 years below average, below the 25th percentile) 
co determine who is in need of basic skills remediation* 

Of the 20 sample institutions, three postsecondary institutions 
(S5A, 34, and E2) specifically included the economically disadvantaged as part 
of their target group for Perkins services. In another throe cases (U8, S8, 
and 07) services for Limited* English proficient students were also supported 
by Perkins. 

In the section that follows, the use of Perkins Disadvantaged funds 
is described for each postsecondary institution in our sample for which we 
have information. Where levels of funding and numbers of students served were 
known, these data have been included. As in the earlier sections on 
handicapped services, institutions are grouped by state and are presented in 
order of urban, suburban, and rural communities. 

i : ■ . ; 
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Services for the Disadvantaged Funded by P er kins 



As seated in the above section on Handicapped , che post sec ond^ry 
vocational technical center in Ul declined to receive approximately $9,000 in 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds because it was unable to match the funds. 

The postsecondary institution in SUA returned $16,920 in 
Disadvantaged funds to the state in 1986-37 due to reporting and/or accounting 
problems categorizing the funds. 

In 1986-87 , the postsecondary vocational technical center in RIB 
received $10,357 in Disadvantaged funds which it combined with $1,859 in 
Handicapped funds to provide aides in vocational education classrooms. 

While the community college in U2 is located in a central urban 
neighborhood, the college also runs a vocational training center in an. 
economically depressed area* the goal of the center is to retrain displaced 
employees or to train new entrants to the labor market* Entry and exit are 
open at the canter which offers non-credit classes during the daytime in six- 
hour blocks. There is no tuition or registration fee, except for third-party 
referrals whose tuition is paid by the referring agency. Programs offered are 
Auto Mechanics, Body and Fender, Clerical Training, and Maintenance Mechanic. 
All classes require that a student not score below the fourth grade level on a 
short English placement test. Enrollment at the center was about 250 in 1987- 
88. The college used its entire Disadvantaged grant to assist in che funding 
of che center: $89,000 was used for instructors' salaries while $35,000 went 
for other costs such as counseling and assessment. 

The postsecondary insticution in U2 is the nearest one available to 

32. 

Disadvantaged students compr ise a large proportion of che student 
body at the community college in 02. In 1987-38 the coLlege used about half 
of its $38,610 Disadvantaged grant co support a financial aid specialist to 
recruit, enroll, and retain disadvantaged students* The other half was used 
to pay peer advisors to assist in recruicing and retaining che students and to 
provide counseling and academic follow-up services. 
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The community college in U3 received $100,000 in Disadvantaged funds 
in 1987-88* The majority of the funds were used for tutoring with a smaller 
component used for counseling. Perkins funds supported tutors who assisted 
students with acquiring skills that are specific to vocational programs, while 
a state funded lab provided tutoring in basic skills. 

All students are given a basic skills assessment upon entry to the 
college unless they have completed at least one year of college or have an 
ACT/SAT score above the 35th percentile. Students whose scores indicate they 
are three years below grade level on the basic skills assessment, and students 
who are failing, expected to fail or whose employabili ty is in jeopardy are 
considered academically disacjvancaged. A brochure from the vocational center 
states that all vocational students "who have difficulty with basic skills, 
struggle taking tests or completing other course requirements, or need help in 
choosing a job or career" qualify for supplemental services. 

In the last five years the proportion of students in the vocational 
center in 03 who are economically disadvantaged has increased; however, the 
institution did not provide counts of such individuals. 

In 1987-88 the cotnnunity college in 33 received $93,770 in 
Disadvantaged funds. The allocation was used to provide assessment* tutoring, 
and counseling services for disadvantaged students. Jpon entering the 
college, all students are assessed in basic skills unless they hold a degree. 
Academically disadvantaged students are identified by their placement on the 
assessment. In addition to the basic skills assessment, disadvantaged 
students take the career ability placement survey and a learning styles 
inventory. Economically disadvantaged students are identified through 

financial aid procedures. 

While a sizeable proportion of the student body at the community 
college in S3 was disadvantaged, the institution received no Disadvantaged 
funds in 1987-88. Mo reason was indicated; however, it is possible that che 
institution chose to pursue funding in other categories. It wrote several 
successful proposals for Adult funds* 

The vocational technical center in UA received $182 , 000 in 
Disadvantaged funds in 1987*88; however it ret umed over $100,000 because the 
funds were received "too late, " according to center staff. The primary use of 



the funds was for the maintenance of a remedial lab, a somewhat smaller amount 
supported teacher in a career exploration lab, and approximately 15Z was used 
for aides in vocational courses* 

The remedial lab is part of a state initiative and provides a 
computerized individualized learning program designed to increase basic skills 
of academically disadvantaged students. Students are selected as follows: 
Basic skills testing is required for all postsecondary adult students enrolled 
in vocational programs lasting a minimum of 450 hours. If a student fails 
below a minimum level of competency (defined separately for each program) he 
or she must demonstrate competency at the corresponding level before receiving 
a certificate. Students who fall well below the minimum competency level for 
their program of interest are encouraged to attend the remedial lab full-time 
before beginning the vocational program; students who fall below standards but 
not overwhelmingly, typically split their time between the vocational course 
and che lab. 

Approximately 30Z or the center's students were considered 
academically disadvantaged 1987*38. Most of such students received services 
in the remedial lab, Mo figures are available for the numbers of students 
served by the career exploration lab or the aides. 

The community college in S4 used 538,300 of its $32*600 
Disadvantaged grant to recruit economically disadvantaged students. The 
Perkins-funded recruitment efforts have increased the proportion or such 
students attending the college in recent years. The number o£ disadvantaged 
females enrolling in office occupations programs has shown a particularly 
large increase. The remaining $44,300 of the grant is used for a remedial 
program for academically disadvantaged students, who are identified on the 
basis of not meeting state mandated minimum competencies in basic skills. 

In 1987-88 the R4 f s regional vocational technical center received a 
Disadvantaged grant in the amount of $1J*,000, Of this amount $60,000 was 
used to operate a remedial lab, $30,000 funded an outreach and recruitment 
program targeted at high school dropouts, and $24,000 paid the salary of an 
aide in the Commercial Food Preparation Class ♦ The remedial lab is part of 
the same state initiative that was described for U4 above. Outreach and 
recruitment take place as the program coordinator is notified by high schools 
of any student who has not attended school for three consecutive days without 
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an explanation. The coordinator accempcs to crack down such scudencs and 
persuade them co enCer the CED program at the vocational center. Individuals 
between 14 and 21 years c£ age are eligible. When enrolled at the center stu- 
dents receive counseling at least once every other week, and financial 
assistance. The coordinator work3 with a variety of local agencies (JTPA, 
'elfare, etc.) to secure additional support services for eligible clients. 
Students are encouraged to get vocational training along with the CED. 

For a description of funds and services at the comnunicy college in 
U5, see the section above on postsecondary service for the handicapped. 

Services for disadvantaged students in S5A have already been 
described in the section on services for the handicapped. In 1987-88, there 
were approximately 2,500 disadvantaged students at the college. Economically 
disadvantaged students were defined as students receiving Pell grants. The 
definition of academic disadvantage was not provided. 

In 1987-88 a Special Needs Coordinator wno worked with disadvantaged 
students, providing assessment, guidance and counseling, and brokered tutoring 
services was funded by Perkins at the community college in S5B. A $12,400 
Disadvantaged grant at the area vocational school, which serves both secondary 
and postsecondary students, was used to fund classroom aides, guidance and 
assessment, and modified curriculum materials. 

The community college in 06 received a Disadvantaged allocation j£ 
379,800 in 1987-88 which it used co fund a learning resource center. The 
cencer was used by approximately 2,300 disadvantaged students during the 
course of the year. 

The regional vocational technical center in the city adjacent co S6 
received a Disadvantaged allocacion of $1C1,500 in 1987-88. ApproximaCely 75Z 
of Chat amount was spenc on aides and staff for separate vocational classes. 
Mo further informacion was provided on che use of chc grant. 

The total amount of Perkins Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds 
received by R6 in 1987-88 was $22,000. Funds were used to provide basic 
skills remediation in a learning center used by approximately 87 students 
during the year. EiigibiLicy for remedial services is determined by low 
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scores on a basic skills test which is administered at the beginning of the 
year* Those students needing remedial assistance attend the Learning SkiT 5 
Center daily for one hour of remedial instruction. 

At the community college in U7 for which information was provided 
over the last five academic years f nearly 67X of the entering student 
population scored below the 50th percentile in reading comprehension 
examinations. Over 442 scored below the 25th percentile. In math, 76Z 
placed below the 50th percentile while 56Z placed below the 25th percentile* 
In recent y-»ars there has been a large increase in the numbers of academically 
disadvantaged students at the college. 

Economically disadvantaged students are defined by the college as 
students who receive financial assistance. In 1987-88 approximately 33Z of 
the students qualified for student aid: about 16Z received Pell grants and 
about 17Z received state student scholarship grants. Nearly 75S of the 
student population is employed or seeking employment. 

In 1986*87, the college received approximately $107 , 000 in 
Disadvantaged funds, including LEP funds. Disadvantaged funds have been used 
by the college for the Advising Center because so much of the atudenc 
population met the definition of Perkins. The Center provides year-round 
services including career awareness, career decisionmaking > and career 
placement. Counseling services are stepped-up during the first six to nine 
weeks of school, when dropout rates are highest* 

In State 7, LEP allocations must be expended in total or in part 
prior to receiving a Disadvantaged allocation. At the community college in 
1987-88, LEP monies in (77 were used to fund in part an ESL electronics program 
and an ESL clinical assisting program. The ESL electronics program is a one- 
year certificate program enrolling some 38 students — primarily Vietnamese and 
Cambodian. Since its inception in 1982 Perkins funding has provided the most 
consistent dollars to level out other monies, such as Refugee Resettlement 
funds and JTPA funds. The program developed out of business and industry 
demand for more trained (but not professional level) workers* 



As described in the secondary-level section, the area vocational 
school in 37, which served secondary and postsecondary students, received 
$10,000 in Disadvantaged funds which it combined wich $8,000 in Handicapped 
funds in 1987-88. The grant was used to pay for a Special Ed/Culinary Arts 
teacher. 

In 1987-88 the community college in R7 received a Disadvantaged 
grant of approximately §22,000. The monies were used to fund the Learning 
Ceater, which offers basic skills remediation to students entering the college 
who fall below the 25th percentile on an admission test or who pass the test 
but feel they can benefit from the remediation. Some 60Z of the students were 
served by the Center. 

The community college in 08 used its Disadvantaged grant to provide 
special counseling, supplemental tutorials, and cross-cultural orientation for 
LEP students. 

In 1987-88 the community college in 38 received approximately 
$36,000 in Disadvantaged, LEP, Single Parent and Adult funds. The exact 
amount of each individual grant was not provided. The Disadvantaged grant was 
used to fund an outreach network to let people throughout the community know 
about offerings in the community coLlege. lu addition to holding workshops, 
the college reaches the population through other community contacts, such as a 
booth in a shopping mall. 

LEP funds were used for a non-credit communication program for 
Hispanics, which is part of a larger State- and locally- funded project for 
displaced homemakers. The larger program provides individuals a training 
period to assess skills and interests, learn about educational and training 
opportunities in the community, and set goals. In the prior five years, 300 
students graduated through the displaced homemakers project. 

Also in 38, Combined Di sadvantaged/Adult/Single Parent funds were 
used to fund the Collaborative Career Learning Program in which student Learn 
career skills in fields in which jobs are available Locally. Students Learn 
basic career skills at job sites without pay. The program requires 
collaboration with local businesses and is popular with re-entry and 
dislocated workers. 
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Th€ proposed Disadvantaged grant for 1988 at che community co Liege 
in Et8 was $129,290. Each /ear a particular number of disadvantaged students 
are recruited. Those who enroLl at the coLlege become "Perkins students 1 ' and 
are tracked on a computerized database. Services include orientation, 
assessment, guidance, tutoring and follow-up activities. 

SERVICES SUPPORTED BY PERKINS: ADULT, SIMGLE PARENT/ ROMEKAKER, AMD SEX EQUITY 

This section of the report presents information on the sat asides 
related to Adults, Single Parent /Horoemaker. and Sex Equity. Descriptions of 
activities supported by these funds are presented for each community in our 
sample* The communities are grouped by state, as in earlier presentations, 
however, secondary and postsecondary activities are described together. 

Unlike the Disadvantaged and Handicapped monies , the legislation 
does not provide an intrastate formula for distributing the funds for any of 
these three categories. Prior to describing the Perkina-supported services at 
the local level, each set of community descriptions is preceded by a brief 
summary o5 the way in which their state distributes the Adult, Single Parent, 
and Sex Equity funds. State decisions are reviewed about the relative amounts 
of each setaside given to the secondary versus the postsecondary Levels and 
Che method of distribution (i.e., by a state-generated formula or by a Request: 
for Proposal competition)* 

Perkins Adult funds at the secondary Level were spent in only a 
third of the communities visited and usual ly supported general vocational 
education purposes* At the postsecondary level, on the other hand, Perkins 
Adult funds were most frequently usee 4 for specific training programs (e.g., 
cashier, hotel/motel management, Licensed Practical Nurse). In two instances, 
funds were used for general evening classes. SinguLar uses ef adult funds 
were found for counselors, aide? in a Learning skills Lab, tuition aid, and 
equipment . 

Child care was the most frequently cited use of SingLe Parent/ 
domemaker funds and sometimes was che only source of assistance for child 
care* Perkins funds going for chiLd care, however , were very smal L * Tu i c i on 
assistance and counseling were also frequent expenses. In addition, in five 



institutions f Single Parent /Homemaker funds were to support operating programs 
for single parents (e.g., word processing bookkeeping f and a program to learn 
career skills at job sites). 

Perkins Sex Equity funds usually supported workshops, brochures, and 
recruitment activities* Three operating programs were supported: one to 
teach marketing ski] Is to women in cottage industries t another in word 
processing f and a third in fire arms training for women who vol' o like a 
career in lav enforcement. 

Allocation Procedures in State 1 

In State 1 f Perkins Adult funds are distributed through a proposal 
writing process. Only postsecondary area vocational schools may apply for 
funds and almost all applicants are funded. 

The Single Parent /Displaced Horaemaker , restricted co postsecondary 
area vocational schools f are used to support ten centers* Funds not used for 
the ceiters are used for child care and transportation at the schools t Sex 
Equity funds at the state level are distributed by RFP for secondary and 
postsecondary institutions. 

Use of Funds at the Local Level in State 1 

The postsecondary vocational technical school in Ul receives about 
$32 f 000 in Adult monies * It is used co support a cashier program and a 
hotel/motel management program. These are one-semester programs that provide 
training/retraining for adults. 

The postsecondary area vocational school receives $50,384 in Single 
Parent /Homemaker funds. The funds are used to support child care, 
transportation, and some tuition assiitance. 

Of the $28,241 the institution receives for Sex Equity, 261 is used 
to recruit students into noncradic xonai fields, 402 is used on staff :o 
provide programs in nontradition&l fields, 171 fur child car*, SI iar 
counseling and career development, and 91 for sex equity scholarships. 




The postsecondary ire* vocational school in RIB received only Sex 
Equity funds and no AduLt or Single Parent /Homemaker fund*. The $7,000 in Sex 
Equity money was used to support a program to help 80 women in cottage 
industries market their products and keep accurate accounts. 

The postsecondary area vocational school in BLlA received only Sex 
Equity funds amounting to $4,000. The monies were used to fund 25 percent of 
a staff position to support activities in recruitment f counseling and in 
service. 

Allocation Procedures in State 2 

In State 2, Perkins Adult, Single Parent, and Sex Equity funds are 
split evenly between the secondary end postsecondary levels. Adult funds go 
out on a Request for Proposal (RFP) basis at the secondary level and focus on 
guidance/counseling, innovative programs, support services » modernization of 
equipment, and programs with verified labor market needs. At the post- 
secondary level, each community college receives $5,000 and the remainder is 
distributed by formula. 

Single Parent funds are distributed by formula and some special 
grants at the secondary level. Of the $1.8 million, over one-half million 
dollars goes to minority districts and another half million is used for 
curriculum development. At the postsecondary level each conmninity college 
receives a mirimum of $3000 and the remainder is distributed by formula. If a 
community college has Single Parent funds, it must also accept Sex Equity 
zunds* 

Sex Equity funds are allocated at the secondary level such that 
districts receive a minimum of $1500 with the remainder based on formula. 
Similarly community colleges each receive a $2000 minimum and the remainder a 
determined by a formula. The state does not allow Cex Equity fundi to be jsed 
to buy equipment and 6Z of the funds must be used for guidance and counseling. 

gee of Funds at the Local Level in State 2 

In :he urban community ; i State 2, the school district in U2 
received no Adult funds, $10,500 in Single Parent/Homemaiter funds, and $3,500 
in Sex Equi cy funds . The Single Parent monies were used to put on workshops 



jointly with the are* vocational center, which does not receive any Perkins 
funds* The Sex Equity funds were used to develop brochures tc raise awareness 
of sex equity issues. 

At the post secondary level in U2, the community college received 
$33 ,000 in Adult funds. One fourth of this money was used to purchase 
instructional equipment for vocational training and chree-f ourths was used to 
help support tha vocational training center for disadvantaged adults located 
off campus in a downtown area. The tuition-free center has open entry/open 
exit policies and offers classes in six hour blocks aech day. Approximately 
200 to 300 students are enrolled in the center in an average day. 

Of tha $18,000 of Single Parent/Homemaker funds received by the 
community college in U2, $6,000 is used to support a career counselor and 
$2,000 is used to support the career center. The community college in U2 
received $10,700 in Sax Equity funda. Nearly half of these funds are used to 
support workshops and tha remainder is used for brochure development and 
production on topics such as sexual harassment. 

The school district in the suburban connuni ty in St^ie 2 ( S2 ) 
received the following aioounts of Perkins funds: Adult - $5,500; Single 
Parent - $5,800; and Sex Equity - $1,800. The Adult funds are used to support 
the adult schooL operated by the district, which offers a business certificate 
program. A day care center for the children of single parents is operated on 
one of the high school campuses. It is funded partly by Perkins. Sex Equity 
funds were used for books and supplies, workshops for teachers, and to support 
travel to conferences. Tha workshops hav« focused on how teachers can 
encourage females to take noncraditionai classes. 

The closest community college to S2 is the one located in U2, which 
was described above. 

The rural cconunit/ of R2 received no Adult "funds at the secondary 
level, $7,500 in Single Parent funds, and $1,800 in Sex Equity funds* These 
monies are being used to conduct workshops on how to recruit students into 
noncraditionai occupations. 

At the community college in R2, the Perkins Adult monies, totaling 
$25 ,000 were used to support instruct ional aides in the learning ski L L s 
laboratory. Nearly two-thirds of the Single Parents monies ($16 ,083) were 



used to provide partial support for a re~entry program specialist. This 
individual established the re-e try program in 1984 when it served 48 
people* In 1986, 400 people used the program's services* The program helps 
returning or new studer.Cs 25 years old or older, the majority of whom are 
female* Program services include assistance with finding child care, 
purchasing text books, housing, transportation, financial aid, and counseling. 

Allocation Frocedures in State 3 

In State 3, the distribution of Adult, dingle Parent /Homemaker, and 
Sex Equity funds differs froa one another. Adult funds are restricted to the 
community colleges and are allocated on the basis of a formula with a small 
amount being reserved to fund two RFPs* Single Parent /Homemaker funds go to 
postsecondary institutions and coamunity based organizations. The RFP process 
is used to allocate Sex Equity monies amoug secondary and post secondary 
institutions* 

gee of Fund* at the Local Level in State 3 

In 113 the school district received $5,900 in Sex Equity funds, which 
were used to recruit females into none racitionai programs and to conduct 
workshops for faculty on awareness. The district did not receive Adult: or 
Single Parent funds* 

A fully-»accredited four-year adult high school is operateu by the 
urban school district in U3. It serves over 30,000 adult students each year 
and all classes are open entry/ open exit • Perkins Adult funas are used to 
support some of the instructional offerings at the adult school, but documents 
did not allow us to determine which ones. Single Parent /Homemaker funds are 
used to pay for child care vouchers for teen parents in vocational education 
who are not pursuing high school diplomas. These funds also support academic 
and vocational assessment for those students as well as life skills 
workshops* Sex Equity funds ($70,000) were used to fund a career fair and to 
support the counseling into nontradi t lonal areas of females at che time of 
registration. 

Ac the coamunity college in U3, Single Parent /Homemaker funds were 
used to support a program for 400 single parents who live in subsidized 
housing projects. The program offered fast track (intensive for a short 
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duration) certificate programs in word processing and other fields . The Sex 
Equity funds were used to support fast-track courses on campus in word 
processing. 

In the suburban community , S3, the school district received no 
Adult, Single Parent, or Sex Equity funds. The district has submitted 
proposals for sax equity monies but has never been successful. 

The community college in S3 received no Perkins Adult monies. It 
did have a continuation Single Parent grant of $9,200 to support its Women's 
Center, and a Sex Equity grant of $22,800 used to recruit -omen into high 
technology fields. 

In the rural community of R3, the school district did not receive 
Adult, Single Parent /Homema leer or Sex Equity funds. At the postsfcondary 
level the community college received $32,000 of Perkins funds that ^presents 
both Adult and Single Parent /Homemalter fund-,. (The college was not positive 
about the specific category of Perkins funds. It may be entirely Single 
Parent funds*) These monies were used to support a program for farm women. 
This program operated in four regions throughout the state and was part of a 
state-level initiative. The program offered seminars for farm women affected 
by the fana crisis. Perkins funds were also used to teach home business 
courses to individuals operating cottage industries. Thr instruction was 
available at several off campus si:es. 

Allocation Procedures in State 4 

In State 4, Adult funds of over $3 million are distributed by the 
state -in two ways. A portion of the funds are given to 10 centers in 
community colleges ($650,000) and for industry services ($369,000). The 
remainder (except for the $350,000 in Adult funds allocated for the 
incarcerated) is distributed by formula based on the number of adulus and 
number of unemployed. Districts and community colleges must write proposals 
describing how they will spend r.he funds in order to receive them* 

About 12X of the Single Parent funis of $2 million and 27Z of tne 
Sex Equity funds of $900,000 are used to support coordinators statewide. The 
remaining monies are distributed on the basis of formula to those eligible 
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recipients willing to write proposals describing Che use of these funds. In 
both the Single Parent and Sex Equity categories t there are large amounts of 
unspent funds because agencies failed to submit proposals. 

Pre of Funds at the Local Level in State 4 

At the secondary level in community UA f the district does not 
receive Perkins funds for Adults, Single Parents, or Sex Equity. At the 
postsecondary level, the community college receives $129,000 of Perkins Adult 
funds* These dollars are merged with the general operating budget of the 
institution and are marked for recruitment activities* The Sex Equity monies 
($70,000) and the Single Parent/tfomemaker funds ($68,000) are combined to 
support a firearm training program targeted at women who would like * career 
in Lav enforcement. The goal of the program is to increase the physical 
strength of the participants so that they can accurately fire a rifle. 

In community 34, the school district does not receive Adult funds. 

It did not prepare a proposal for the estimated $3,000 of ?« Equity funds it 

would have received and it turned over its Single Parent funds co the 
community college. 

The community college used the Single Parent /Horaemaker funds 
($27,500 including the money from the school district) to support a program 
that recruits and counsels single parents and displaced homemakers and funds 
child care, tuition, and other expenses. Perkins Adult funds ($57,000) are 
used to purchase equipment updates for the data processing program. 

In the rural community R4, we were unable to determine the amount of 

Adult, Single Parent, or 3*x Equity funds received at the secondary or 

postsecondary levels. The individuals who would be able to provide this 
information were unavailable. 

Allocation Procedures in State S 

In State 5, Perkins Adult monies are restricted to the postsecondary 
level. Funds are distributed by formula and are to be used for in-plant 
training and retraining of employees. 
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Single Parent /Homemaker funds are distributed by RFP with a total of 
52 awards ranging from $35,000 to $90,000. The Sex Equity funds are aLso 
distributed by RFP, and the 106 awards range in size from $800 to $85,O0Q, 



Use of Fundi at the Local Level in State 5 

In U5 f the school* district does not receive Adult, SingLe Parent, or 
Sex Equity funds* The coumunity college operates a Displaced Homemaker Center 
partially funded by Perkins. The purpose of the Center is to assist displaced 
homemakers to become socially and economically independent and self-supporting 
through development of a plan* Students are provided individual and group 
guidance, individual skills evaluation, a pre-employment skills workshop, 
advise and referral to education and training and employment referral, 
placement and follow-up. 



college combines its Single Parent/Displaced Homemaker funds with its Sex 
Equity funds (a total of $10,000), to pay part of the salary for a staff 



curriculum development and in the development of articulation agreements witn 
secondary schools. 

The schools in community S5B receive no Adult f Single Parent / 
Homemaker , or Sex Equity funds. 

Allocation Procedures in State 6 

In State 6, the process for distributing Adult funds is unclear. 
There is a stutevi'le match using State Department of Commerce funds and 
others. Aduir, Single Parent and Sex Equity funds are all distributed on the 
basis of £J?P. School districts as well as postsecondary institutions are 
eligible to appiy. 

gse of Funds at the Local Lgv^l In State 6 

In the communities visited in State C, we were able to gather very 
little information about the Adult , Single Parent , and Sex Equi ty set 
asides. In 06, the are* vocational school offers vocational training at both 
the secondary and postsecondary level* Sixty percent of the student body is 



The community of S5A receives no Adult Perkins funds. The community 



coordinator. 



The coordinator was involved with staff development and 
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postsecondary. The are* vocational school uses its Single Parent allocation 
to provide child care assistance and tuit ion grants • Nothing is known about 
whether the institution receives any of the other setasides. The director of 
the area vocational school provided a minimal amount of information for the 
study. 

In S6 9 the area vocational 'chool received $12 t 121 in Single Parent 
funds which vera used to provide an aide in the classroom. Site 
administrators did not know the rationale for the use of the money in this 
manner. The district and postsecondary area vocational school in the S6 
sample received no Adult or Sex Equity funds, as far as we are able to 
determine. 

In &6, the area vocational school received $6,200 in Sex Equity 
funds and $13,613 in Single Parent funds. These funds were used for tuition 
assistance, books, transportation and child care. Sixteen single parents 
received child care assistance. 

Allocation Procedures in State 7 

Snate 7 restricts Adult, Single Parent, and Sex Equity funds zo 
different types of institutions. Only those institutions chat have at Least 5 
state-fundec vocational education programs (excluding business , home 
economics, and industrial arts) may submit proposals to the state for Adui: 
funds* All funds were spent by area vocational schools. Single Parent nomes 
are given only to coranunity colleges through formula and c ^petition. In 
State 7, only school districts are allowed to compete for Sex Equity funds. A 
total of 14 Sex Equity projects were funded involving $475,000 altogether. 

Use of the Funds at the Local Level is State 7 

In the large urban community of 117, the school district received a 
$50,000 Sex Equity grant. The funds were used to provide 2,000 eighth- grade, 
at-risk students with equity counseling and high school planning wich an 
emphasis on nontraditional opportunities. The district personnel did not 
indicate that it had received any Adult funds. 



Ac che postsecondary level, che community coLiege in U7 has a 2- 
semester single parenc program with an enrollment of 30 singLe parencs. This 
Perkins-supported program ($142,295) is designed Co prepare sCudencs to work 
in industry and business co coordinace compucer utilization services. To dace 
ic has a 100 percent placemenc race. 

In suburban 37, neither che school discricc nor Che &rea vocacional 
school received Adult, Single Parent, or Sex Equity funds. 

In 17, the district completed a three-year Sex Equity project che 
year prior to che study, but received no Sex Equicy funds during che scudy 
year. At the postsecondary level, the communicy college received a Single 
Parenc /Homemaker granc of $39,230, which was used for a compucer aided 
bookkeeping projecc for welfare mochers accempcing co re-encer che work force. 

Allocation Procedurea in State 8 

State 8 distributes its $5 million of Adult funds by formula wich a 
small amount going out by RFP. Two-chirds of che money is allocaced co che 
secondary level and che remaining one-chird co che postsecondary level. 

Sex Equicy fund are distributed in two ways. At che secondary Level 
che one milLi'j.i dollars in Sex Equicy funds are ailocaCed by fonnuLa. The 
one-half million dollars ac che poscsecondary level is discribuced by RFP. 
Formula allocacions range from $1200 co $600,000, and che proposal grants 
average abtfnc $30,000. 

All of ch« nearly $4 million of Single Parenc /Homemaker fund is 
discribuced by formula with 70Z assigned co che secondary level and 30Z 
assigned to the postsecondary. 

Use of Ponds at the Local Level in State 8 

In 08 the school district uses ics Adult funds ($130,254) to supporc 
evening vocational classes at the vocational high school. MearLy 1000 adult? 
attend various classes each night. Among the uses of che Single Parent/ 
Homemaker funds ($104,567) were a TaLi-cime aide in che child care cencer and 
20 percenc of a Coordinacor ' s salary co operate a Young Mochers Program. The 
program has been in che discricc sines 1969 and provides pregnane Ceenagers 
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with comprehensive support services and continued education* Among the uses 
of the Sex Equity funds ($35 f 956) wes partial support for a coordinator who 
examines curricular materials* 

The community college in U8 used its Adult ($16,370) monies to 
support retraining programs for companies that contract for specific training 
customized to their needs. About $5000 of additional Adult funds were used to 
train LPNs to become RMs * The Single Parent /Homemaker funds ($32,957) were 
used for the Tuesday/Thursday college that the community college has created 
to meet the needs of the single parent • It allows students to schedule 
college courses on just two days each week and on these days additions support 
counseling is provided to deal with the practical problems of returning to 
school and to help with selection of appropriate academic programs. 

In the rural community of R8A* the area vocational school received 
$10,000 in Adult funds, and $15,000 for Single Parent and Sex Equity funds. 
The Adult setasidt* is used to pay for the tuition of adults to attend the area 
vocational school* Tuition for adults was $3200 per year and is now $16C0 
because of a change in state legislation. The Single Parent monies are used 
for tuicion, child care, and transportation. In addition, it pays for 
lecturers to come and speak about self -esteem and time management. The Sex 
Equity funds were used to support a Sex Equity coordinator shared with three 
other area vocational schools. This individual has developed newspaper 
articles, radio spots, and a video used for recruiting students from z^e 
feeder high schools* 

The community college in RflA combined set asides for Adults, SingLe 
Parents, and some Disadvantaged to fund a Collaborative Career Learning 
Program, Students learn basic career skills at job sites without pay. The 
program operates in conjunction with local businesses. 

In 18B the area vocational schools (there are fovr of chem) received 
$55,754 in Adult, $42,198 in Single Parent, and $17,905 in Sex Equity funds. 
Portions of the monies from the different setasides were combined to support 
various activities. A coordinator, 701 supported by Single Parent and 30S by 
Sex Equity, offered a number of Life skill work hops (30 one-hour programs) 
for which there were tuition waivers ($6000 of l ngie Parent funds were used 
for the tuition waivers, which supported 120 to 150 people,). The life skills 
workshops had about 50 participants. She also offers single day life 



skill/career readiness workshops (up Co 45 people attending). Thirty percent 
of the Single Parent funds were used to support LPN instruct: ion. The 
rationale for use of the funds in this way was that the LPN class has a large 
proportion of single parents enrolled. 

The Sex Equity funds support 30Z of the coordinator just described 
abr>ve, and 15Z of an adult counselor. The adult counselor provided seven, 
two-hour training sessions for abouc 150 adults in taking interest tests, 
doing values clarification, resume writing, etc* 

The Adult monies support the remaining 851 of the adult counselor 
and 1764 hours of adult instruction. The community college reimburses the 
area vocational fchool for the adults enrolled and the instruction is provided 
by staff of the area school on the community college campus. 

There are three campuses of the conmunicy college in rural R8B. The 
entire institution received $68,000 in Adult, $50,000 in Single Parent, and 
$60,000 under an RFP for Sex Equity. These funds are combined with 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped (a grand total of $343,699 Title IIA funds for 
the three campuses) and the monies were used to support 5 full-time 
professional counseling staff. Students in each of the special population 
categories were recruited. For instance, Adult monies are targeted at those 
individuals facing dislocation in the next year. Counselors do on-si:e 
recruiting at the plants that are closing* (An estimated 2,000 workers will be 
laid off when two manufacturing planes close.) In the last decade :he 
proportion of single parent families has increased by 30 percent and 
counselors work to find mentors and tutors for these individuals. In 
addition, ail "Perkins students' 9 participate in an orientation that covers 
college survival skills, aptitude and interest, and exploration of career 
goals. Once enrolled, they receive faculty advisement, tutoring, and 
counseling. 

Allocation of Ponds in State 9 

In State 9, all Adult monies are distributed by formula wi ch $1*2 
million for the secondary level and $7 v 0,000 for the po*:sec ndary. Sex 
Equity funds, $500,00^ for secondary ^ ,d $51,000 for postsecondary , are 
distributed by RFP* Single Parent monies ($500,000 secondary and $1 million 
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for po it secondary) also go out by RFP, but recipients must be in metropolitan 
areas and surrounding counties where chere are concentrations of single 
parent/homemakers • 

Qte of Fundi at the Local Level in State 9 

In the urban conmunity of U9 f the school district received $130,240 
of Adult Pericine funds. These ;*ande were used to pay for vocational 
instruction for adults in the schools throughout the city, A Single Parent 
program funded at $187 ,840 served 300 single parents and 240 dispLaced 
homemakers* Services include guidance, counseling, child care, job readiness, 
and pre-employment assistance. Two coordinators, supported by $80,000 of Sex 
Equity funds, worked in 17 middle schools recruiting for vocational courses 
emphasizing income potential and administering an interest inventory* They 
sent all eighth-grade parents a letter describing the vocational opportunities 
available. 

No information was available about Perkins funds for the post* 
secondary institutions in State 9. 

In R9A at the school district, Adult funds were used to support an 
Adult LPN course. Although the program has an excellent reputation and 100? 
job placement, applications for enrollment have decreased. The Single 
Parent /Displaced honiemaker project served over 40 individuals. Services 
provided include literacy, pre-employment and job search assise an ce ♦ 
individual and group counseling, and child care. Child care is not provided 
by other programs in the area. 

The district in R9B also had a Single Parent program, which is 
located at the high school. The 30 students who were in the program met one 
day a month for an ail-day workshop. The program included some parenting 
skills, field trips, occupational interest tests, employee presentations , joo 
skills, and life skills. Attendees were also given a child care voucher for 
the day of the workshop. 
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ENROLLMENT OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS IN INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Overview 

Access to qua! icy vocat ional education programs can be considered a 
two-stage process. The first stage concerns access co the institutions that 
may offer high quelity programs. In order to participate in a high quality 
program, a student must have access to the institution where it is available* 
The second stage concerns access to programs within institutions. Assuming 
now that a student is enrolled in an institution, we can then examine the 
degree to which there is access to its various program offerings* Barriers at 
either stage can prevent a student from enrolling in a high quality program. 
Approaches to removing barriers call for different types of actions depending 
on whether they effect across-institution or wi thin-institution enrol Lraents. 
The optimal targeting of Perkins funds can only be determined when there is a 
clear understanding of which factors are influencing access of special 
populations at each stage* 

This section of the chapter focuses on enrollment patterns of the 
handicapped and disadvantaged across institutions and the factors that 
influence these patterns. We had hoped to be able to identify within* 
institution enrollment patterns of handicapped and disadvantaged students, 
However, too few institutions included in the study maintained adequate ana 
accessible records of enrollments of special need students by vocational, 
program major. 

In our case study sites, we find that special needs students have 
access to (are enrolled in) the range of institutions that provide vocational 
education and are seen in increasing proportions in the area vocational 
schools* In many of the area vocational schools in our sample, handicapped 
students and disadvantaged students represent a much larger proportion of tne 
enrolled student body than in previous years* We find that it is now rare :or 
an area vocational school to have admissions requirements for entrance. Basic 
skills labs and tutors are now widely available in vocational high schools for 
students who need remediation* Specially designed programs for at-risk 
students are also found in many of the vocational schools in the sample. 
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The population at tending the coanunity colleges in our sample has 
changed over the past five to ten years* The median age is at or over 27 
years old and the basic skill levels of attendees are lower than those of past 
years. Enrollments are increasing among females. As the population in general 
contains sore limited-English proficient individuals and minorities , the 
community college student body's reflect these trends as well. At the 
coanunity colleges we do not have information that will allow us to determine 
rhe enrollment of handicapped students, except for the physically handicapped. 

We find several coanunity colleges in our sample that are actively 
seeking new students from population groups that have not traditionally been 
enrolled before* When this occurs, these colleges are increasing and 
diversifying the types of support services available to meet the changing 
needs of the entering new students. In general, support services such as 
remedial labs, financial aid, and ESL classes are widely available. Less 
often provided ere child care, transportation, and housing assistance* 

We find then, that access to high quality programs no longer seems 
to be an issue of access to institutions. While there are areas where 
impru/ements can be made and are continuing to be made, on the whole our 
evidence suggests that enrollments of special needs students are increasing at 

the area vocational schools and the coaynunity colleges. 

* 

Secondary Enrollment Patterns 

Of the districts that provided information, enrollment of special 
populations across institutions at the secondary level varies a great deal due 
partly to district demographics, and partly to the configuration of 
institutions within the district. In addition, it should be noted that the 
representation cf special populations in particular institutions depends 
partly upon their \ikeiihnod of being enrolled in a district at all* Since 
:te pattern! of *;«ch group are somewhat different , each is discussed 
separately below: 

Handicapped. In the districts visited for this study v enrollments 
in institutions of most handicapped students do not differ systemat ical ly from 
those of nonhandicapped students. .oat is, handicapped students are enrolled 
both in comprehensive high schools and at vt rational high schools and area 
high schools, where such exist* 
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In some districts, a segment of handicapped students are enrol Led in 
special purpose ins cituc ions . For example , in one district in the study, 
blind and deaf students attend a special schooL; while in another district 
there is a special institution for severely orthopedicaLly handicapped 
students; and in still another, emotionally handicapped seudents are referred 
.to a school for retarded citizens. Such special purpose institutions tend to 
exist mainly in large urban canters that have sufficient numbers of severely 
handicapped students to form a constituency. In other cases, districts do not 
serve some segment of the handicapped population at all. For instance, it one 
site ail trainable mentally retarded students are served by the county and not 
by the district while in another site, all handicapped students are served by 
a state-managed regional center. Clearly, enrollment of a segment of the 
handicapped population outside of the district or at special purpose 
institutions decreases their presence at the high schools in a district. 

In several districts in our sample, the vocational high scnooi or 
area vocaticnal school is the site of the special facility for handicapped. 
Where this is the case, handicapped enrollments at the site tend to be 
comparatively high. For example, the vocational high school in one urban 
district is the site for a full day program for trainable mentally retarded 
students. An additional f if t ' percent of the handicapped students in the 
district come to the vocational high school for a half-day program. 

Disadvantaged. The percentage of students vho are disadvantaged 
varies greatly from district to district. In one district visited, only four 
percent of the students are academically disadvantaged, according to the 
district personnel while in other districts, the percentages range up to 
231. The percentage of students who are economically disadvantaged ranged 
from insignificant to close to 75X. Urban aid rural districts tend to have 
higher proportions of economical ly and academical ly di sadvantaged 3tudenc 3 
compared to suburban districts. However, both academically and economically 
disadvantaged students ar« enrolled in all types of secondary institutions in 
districts of ail sizes. 

In many districts visited, there are alternative or continuation 
high schools for disadvantaged students, students with behavior or attendance 
problems, or other students labeled "potential drop-outs. '■ In one district, 
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Cht head of tbt aLterrative school described his students as simply having 
"coping problems , 11 and needing the smal ler c Lasses and individualized 
attention offered by his school* 

Often attendance at such schools is voluntary; however, in some 
cases it is mandatory, provided a student chooses to stay in school* The 
Length of time students stay in such schooLs varies from district to district, 
and is not necessarily related to whether the attendance is mandatory* For 
instance, in one district where attendance is mandatory for students with 
disciplinary or attendance probLems, students attend the continuation school 
for only one semester and then return to their comprehensive high schools* As 
with special purpose institutions for handicapped students , where these 
school s exist, they reduce the proportions of disadvantaged students that 
would otherwise be in the other types of high schooLs. In many cases, these 
institutions are quite small— in some cases serving only 20*30 students in 
small districts; however, as would be expected, in Larger districts, they tend 
to serve larger numbers of students* 

Postsecondary Enrollment Patterns 

As with secondary enrollments, community demographics greatly affect 
enrollment profiles in the sample of postsecondary institutions considered in 
this study. Urban and rural communities tended to be poorer than the suburban 
sites, for example, and the existence of specialized schools also affected 
enrollments* One community college had a Large proportion of deaf students 
because graduates of the Local high schooL for the deaf tended to settle 
there. 

Handicapped* Many postsecondary institutions, both community 
colleges and postsecondary vocational schooLs, reported only very few 
handicapped students— three or four per year* In generaL, the percentage of 
the student body that is handicapped does not exceed five percent* 

It is likely that cue numbers of handicapped in postsecondary 
institutions are to some extent underreported* While some postsecondary 
institutions report enrollments of all types of handicapped students, many 
postsecondary institutions report enrollments of physically handicapped 
students, but not of emotionally or mentaLly handicapped, or learning disabled 
students * 
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Unf or'unately , there are not sufficient data to investigate 
differences in total proportions of handicapped students enrolled by type of 
postsecondary institutions considered here or whether one type of institution 
is more more likeLy than an other to serve particular ser ^nts of the 
handicapped population* 

Whet should * * noted, however, is that according to federal law, 
handicapped students jen the ages of 18*22 may be enrolled in secondary 
institutions. Indeed, enrollment in secondary institutions may depress their 
enrollments in postsccendary institutions, and this nay he especially true for 
emotionally and mentally handicapped, and learning disabled students. 

Disadvantaged* The proportion of disadvantaged students in the 
postsecondary institutions visited by this study was generally quite high and 
growing. Most institutions reported that well over 5CZ of their students are 
eligible for financial assistance. Several reported figures over 801. As 
vould be expweted, more urban and rural districts were poor and had larger 
percentages of economically disadvantaged students. However, postsecondary 
institutions in soma suburbs—especially those in poor states — also had high 
proportions of economically disadvantaged students. 

Dai; a were not available to allow us to compare the enrollment 
patterns o : disadvantaged students in community colleges with those of area 
vocational schools. In some cases, the most economically disadvantaged 
students (e.g., JTPA atudents or other third-party referrals) attend programs 
at special purpose institutions specifically targeted to them. Such 
institutions, which are often technically part of the local community college, 
usually feature intensive non-credit occupational training programs. As with 
other special purpose institutions, these training schools are found mostly in 
large communities. 

For example, the community college in one urban community operated a 
vocational training center in a separate location. The center was attended by 
200 to 300 economically and academically disadvantaged students, mo3t of whom 
had been referred by JTPA or social services agency. Courses were open 
entry/open exit in all day time blocks. But the range in course offerings was 
restricted. In this instance, Perkins funds were used to help support the 
vocational training center. 
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The coamruni ty college in another urban community has been 
considering the creation of a downtowr location >n addition to its multi-acre 
site four milts from the city* The college president has so far resisted the 
idea because he is. afraid that the course offerings would have to be at a 
lower level to Met the needs ct the more disadvantaged inner city population 
that would attend. H* did not want to be accused of operating a second class 
institution downtown. 

In r third urban conraunity, a largtr postsecondary area vocational 
school serves 30,000 students each yea 4 . While many of these students are 
economically and/or acade. icaily disadvantaged, tha administrative staff 
indicated that these students are enrolled in the same classes with non- 
disadvantaged students. 

Postsecondary institutions are less likely to have enrollment counts 
of the number of academically disadvantaged students than of economically 
disadvantaged students. Being economically disadvantaged does not necessarily 
mean that a student will be academically disadvantaged. For instance, at a 
conmunity college at one site, 20Z of students were on financial aid and 631 
required basic skills remediation. At another site 881 of the students were 
economically disadvantaged but only 12.51 were academically disadvantaged* At 
a third site, 85Z of the students at the community college receive federal 
financial aid y while 75Z of the students score below the SCth percentile on a 
standardized test, and 44Z scored below the 25 ch percentile. The two per* 
centages of academically disadvantaged students reported in the last exampLe 
point out the extent to which the percentages of students reported can vary 
simply depending upon the definitions of the categories. While exact numbers 
of academically disadvantaged students at postsecondary institutions visited 
for this study cannot be reported, it is clear that academically disadvantaged 
students are enrolled in both types of postsecondary institutions, and in 
increasing numbers. 

Single Parents /Honemaker s • All types of postsecondary institutions- 
-community colleges, postsecondary vocational schools, adult schools, and 
technical /occupational training centers*- re port enrollments of single parencs 
and displaced hoaemakers . Furthermore , they report increases in this 
population in recent years . However , the inst i tut ions visited were not able 
to provide statistics on the, .total numbers of single parents/ displaced 
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homemakers, since in few cases are data on marital status and dependents 
collected, except for financial aid purposes- Such data were not made 
available to us* 

On the other hand, the claim that single parents and displaced 
homemakers are enrolled is not based merely on the subjective impressions of 
institutional staff, but rather on the the use of single parent centers and 
day-care services by students* While no institution was able to provide us 
with exact numbers of students using these services, and such figures would 
understate the total number of single parents/displaced homemakers in any 
case, staff at all types of postsecondary institutions did indicate that the 
proportion of students making use of services for single parents/displace*, 
homemakers is large and growing. 

FACTORS THAT AFFECT ACCESS OP SPECIAL POPULATIONS TO INSTITUTIONS OFFERING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Access of special population groups to institutions offering 
vocational education is influenced by a number of factors, the most important 
of vhich are described below. 

In the districts in our sample where area vocational schools or 
vocational high schools exist, a number of time related factors nay affect the 
access of students to these institutions. These include such things a* the 
amount of time required uo commute between a student 9 s home high school or 
residence and the vocational school, the availability of transportation, and 
the amount of time available for vocational courses in a student's schedule* 

At the secondary level increased academic requirements have 
exacerbated the scheduling problem for students in some sites. This problem 
has been offset somewhat by strategies such as providing remedial services at 
the vocational schools and by granting academic credit for selected vocational 
courses. At the postsecondary level, scheduling problems are often solved by 
offering classes in the evenings and on weekends. 

There are some factor* that directly impact * student's chance of 
being admitted to a vocational school. Feeder schools, in some sites place 
upper limits on the number of students they will send to the area vocational 
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schools* These caps on enrollments cm prevent students from having access to 
the institution. Admission requirements to vocational schools have been 
virtually eliminated and those imposed at the postsecondary level are minimal. 

The presence of various tvpes of special purpose institutions such 
as magnet schools, schools for students with particular handicapping 
conditions , or schools for at-risk students (sometimes called alternative or 
continuation schools) also influenced a student's chances of attending a 
vocational school* Students in special purpose institutions were not always 
permitted to attend the vocational schools and special purpose institutions 
themselves do not always provide vocational offerings. For example , in the 
alternative high school in a rural district in the sample no vocational 
courses were offered, while in another suburban district, only the lowest 
level courses are offered* Thus, it is in *le for the most disadvantaged 

students in these districts to participate in 'gh quality vocational programs 
if the entire school day is spent at the alternative school. 

Tuition at the post secondary level may prevent some disadvantaged 
students from attending, however, in many cases the fees are relatively modest 
and a variety of financial aid is available. 

S e condary Level 

Tijee-related factors. All else being equal, geographic distance or 
a school, whether a comprehensive high school or a vocational school, from a 
student's residence tends to decrease the likelihood of enrolling in that 
school. The reasons are obvious. Enrollment at a distant school tends either 
to decrease the number of classes a student may take, or increase the length 
of the student's day. 

Geographic location was a frequently cited reason for students noc 
attending a vocational school in districts of all sizes* Indeed, 10 out of 27 
districts mentioned that the distance to the vocational school dissuaded some 
or all of the district students from attending. (In large districts, a 
vocational school is likely to be located close to some students but far from 
others, while in smaller districts the nearest area vocational school may be 
located in a neighboring district*) 

#9 



Some examples will serve to illustrate the dimension* of this 
situation* In one rural county district in our sample which rovers a large 
geographic area, the area vocational center is in the same campus as one of 
che two comprehensive high schools. Transportation to the vocational center 
is available, but the drive takes an hour each way. A student from che non~ 
adjacent high school who wants to take a course at the vocational school must 
commit a half day. That is difficult to do and still meet graduation 
requirements. Mot surprisingly, moat secondary students at the vocational 
school attend the high school which shares its campus. 

Several urban districts in our sample have vocational schools 
located on the fringes of their cities (U3, U8). Both provide bus 
transportation, but in one of the two districts (118), the location is 
inaccessible enough that a missed school bus necessitates a 1-1/2 hour bus 
ride on city transportation. 

Distance is not the only locational factor tha may affect 
enrollments. Where vocational schools are magnets, they are o ten located in 
depressed areas of coomunir Zes . While such a strategy often works to attract 
students from the entire district, it may also result in reduced enrollments* 

Indeed, the location of the vocational school in one district in che 
^eart of an urban ghetto that was regarded as che most dangerous and crime 
ridden area in the city was cited as an important reason for low enrollments 
<U7). 

When a district provides no transportation to an institution chat is 
geographically removed, it may be impossible for some students co attend. 
This is especially likely to be che case among handicapped and disadvantaged 
students who cannot provide their own transportation. In contrast, when 
transportation is provided to institutions, che eftect of geographic distance 
is somewhat mitigated. 

Moat districts provide transportation to any school within che 
district that offers unique program!; in order to guarantee equal access co 
such programs for all students. A few districts do not provide transportation 
to all of their schools. In the case of one large urban district, students 
attending the vocational high school must provide their own transportation* 
While the vocational high school in this district is accessible by public 
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transportation, the cost of and difficulty of using public transportation may 
render the school inaccessible for some students* In another large urban 
district, no trinsportation was provided except to handicapped students, 
leaving the other populations to fend for themselves. Here again, the cost of 
using public transportation may bar economically disadvantaged students from 
attending the school* 

When the nearest area vocational school is located outside of the 
district, it is often the case chat no transportation is provided. Such a 
situation usually occurs in rural, and less frequently in suburban, districts. 
Of the 27 districts visited, five reported this as a Problem. 

Every district in the sample has experienced some type of academic 
reform. In all districts sampled, the number of total courses required for 
graduation has been increased* In most districts, the number of academic 
courses required to graduate has also increased. Where there has been no 
increase in academic requirements, overall enrollments and especially those 
of disadvantaged populations in vocational institutions have tended to 
increase. 

For those districts in our sample where academic requirements have 
increased, the effect on vocational enrollments is less clear. Districts are 
responding to this potential threat to vocational enrollment in a variety of 
ways. One significant way is to provide remedial services at the vocational 
school * 

In one district (S3) in a state where cne state university had 
increased entrance requirements (State 3), graduation requirements were 
increased. The net effect reported by district staff was an increase in 
dropouts so the new requirements were dropped. The only students who had to 
meet the higher requirements were those who were juniors and seniors at the 
time of the field visit. Another district (R2) in a state where academic 
reform has become a major political issue responded by upgrading curriculum in 
vocational courses, such as Business English and Math, to meet academic re- 
quirements. In addition, some of the newer courses, such as Principles of 
Technology, meet science requirements where they are offered. 
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However, while some of the sample districts can find ways to 
mitigate some of the negative effects academic reform movements have on 
vocational enrollment , there is no doubt that these movements increase 
pressures on academically disadvantaged students. In particular, requirements 
that failed classes be repeated until they are successfully completed, limit 
available time for elective and, thus vocational enrollments (01, aiA, R13). 

When particular classes are offered in long time blocks or only at 
certain times of day, conflicts in scheduling may arise, making it impossible 
for a student to attend the vocational school or resulting in longer school 
days. For handicapped and disadvantaged students, scheduling can pose a 
particular problem if conflicts arise with special classes at their 
comprehensive high schools. 

Districts in the sample have attempted to deal with scheduling 
problems in a variety of ways. One district has reduced all of its 3-hour 
classes by one hour. In another district juniors attend the vocational school 
in the morning and seniors come in the afternoon. Other districts group the 
feeder schools into blocks and each block is scheduled to attend the 
vocational school at a different time of day. 

Scheduling constraints are obviously complicated by the previously 
discussed factors of poor location and transportation. Their presence 
necessitates greater time commitments from students, either half or full day 
enrollment at the vocational school. Two of the three districts (U2, BL2) 
which required full day enrollment were in this situation. In contrast, the 
area vocational schooL in one rural district was located 5 minutes away fiom 
the two comprehensive high schools of one feeder district. The district ran 
hourly shuttle juses, and students were thus able to take vocational classes 
at any time of the school day (33). 

Another type of scheduling problem that may impede access of 
particular populations to vocational schools concerns yearly, not daily, 
schedules. For instance, in one rural district visited, the irea vocational 
school is located at the community college, and secondary and post secondary 
students take classes together. The community college begins its /ear in 
August, and postsecondary students begin signing up for classes then. Kost 
classes are closed by the end of the month. The alternative high school , 
which has about 20 students, does not begin its year until September, and its 
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students may not sign up for classes at the community college until then. 
Since moat classes are already closed by September, it is almost impossible 
for alternative school students to attend classes at the community college. 

Districts in our sample have devised a variety of arrangements to 
cope with scheduling conflicts. In all, scheduling was mentioned as a barrier 
to attending the vocational school by fever districts than mentioned 
geographic location or transportation. 

Factors ftelated to Admission to a Vocational LU&ooL* Few vocational 
schools in the districts in our sample reported admissions requirements. The 
rural district described above which required its own non-handicapped students 
t"t take assessment tests to secure applicants was an exception. It should be 
noted that this requirement did not come from the vocational school, but from 
the district superintendent. A second exception was a vocational magnet that 
uses attendance' records in the admission process. Students must not be absent 
more than si£ days in the semester prereding admission (for any reason) in 
order to be admitted for full-time enrollment. The requirement does not apply 
to part-time students. 

Enrollment in a particular school is sometimes regulated by placing 
a maximum on the number of students allowed to enroll. This often occurs in 
our sample when total enrollments have declined in an area and institutions 
must compete for students * and each district must pay the vocational school on 
a per pupil basis for educational services rendered. Where the vocational 
school serves multiple districts* the sending districts will place an upper 
limit on the number of students they are willing to send. In such situations, 
students may be admitted on a first-come* first~served basis until the pre- 
established limit on enrollments is reached. This procedure does not usually 
apply to handicapped students* 

Two of the rural sites in our sample (13, R6) placed caps on the 
number of students they were willing to send to tbe vocational school for 
financial reasons. One school board (R3) reduced from $35*000 to $20*000 the 
amount of money it would spend sending students to the vocatioraL school. The 
board also required that any student who wished to attend me vocational 
school obtain its approval. The $20 f 000 allocated was enough for six students 
to attend. 
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In the other district, students who wished to attend the vocational 
school were required to take assessment cests. It was acknowledged chat the 
only purpose these tests served was to limit the number of students who 
attended the vocational school because the school district did not want co pay 
for them. 

In one case in our sample (03), the designation of the vocational 
school as a magnet produced substantial economic benefits, 2-1/2 million 
dollars in federal money became available to the district aud it was able to 
upgrade aU of the equipment at the school. This, coupled with administrative 
charges i has increased enrollment at the school fro.n 550 to 850 students, 
which is full or almost full capacity. 

There were technically caps on the number of students each of the 
comprehensive high schools could send to this school. However, even with the 
increased enrollment it has not b^en necessary to enforce those limits, and, 
so far at lease, all students who wish to attend are accommodated. 

In ocher instances, the presence of a magnet school for academically 
able students in one district and for thosa interested in computers and 
science in another district changed the distribution of students across 
institutions. District personnel believed that these new special purpose 
institutions were attracting the more academically able students, some of whom 
would have attended the vocational school. The result was that on the average 
the students attending the vocational school were a lower achieving group than 
in previous years. 

Special Purpose Institutions. Various types cf special purpose 

institutions exist in districts. In this discussion, special purpose 

institutions include schools only for the handicapped; schools that serve only 
potential dropouts, disciplinary or attendance problems, students and other 

types of at-risk students; and magnet schools that offer a specialized 

curriculum in a particular subject area (e.g., math and science, compucers, 
performing arts, etc.). 
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The reason that special purpose institutions arc important in 
examining vocational enrollments is that the presence of special purpose 
institutions alters enrollment patterns * St jdent s who might otherwise have 
enrolled in a vocational school full or part time, may how attend one of the 
other special purpose schools instead. 

Urban districts often use magnet schools—schools lesigned to 
attract students from all over the district— to achieve racial /ethnic 
balance. Such schools alter enrollment patterns, especially affecting the 
proportic s of disadvantaged students in the magnet schools as well as the 
other schools* Vocational and technical schools in desegregated districts 
tend to be magnet schools, located in depressed areas for the purpose of 
drawing students from more affluent areas of the district. 

In cUe districts sampled* special schools for the handicapped tend 
to serve severely handicapped populations. Some schools in our sample 
specialize in serving a particular group of severely handicapped, such as 
orthopedicaily handicapped or trainable mentally retarded, and have specially 
designed facilities for the population. For instance, the school for the 
orthopedicaily handicapped is physically and organizationally linked to a 
major medical center. In such cases, targeted populations appear to be quite 
well served by such institutions* 

While most districts sampled reported that mainstreamed . h mdicapped 
students are enroLled in the full range of vocational programs, a substantial 
proportion of districts indicated that handicapped studencs tend to be 
clustered in food service, home economics, welding, and auto mechanics* 
Indeed, six districts mentioned clustering in food service and home economics, 
while four cited clustering in auco mechanics, and three reported clustering 
in welding* (These results should be interpreted with some caution, since 
program offerings vary across districts, affecting patterns of ail students, 
including handicapped students.) Eleven districts reported that handicapped 
students ware also likely to be enrolled in work-study programs, A variety of 
other programs were cited by one or two districts as containing comparatively 
large proportions of handicapped students , among them industrial arcs , 
horticulture, agriculture, electronics, and distributive education. 
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In contrast, several districts reported that handicapped students 
were not in programs in which their handicaps would prevent them from being 
successful. Three districts reported that handicapped students did not tend to 
be in business programs. Other programs that were mentioned as containing 
small numbers of handicapped students varied from district to district. For 
instance, only one district each mentioned cosmetology, truck driving, meac 
cutting, carpentry, and nursing. As stated above, some of these programs may 
be mentioned by only one district in the sample, because they may be offered 
only in that district. Thus, findings should be viewed with caution. 

Disadvantaged. Most districts sampled indicated disadvantaged 
students are found in all of their programs. However, about half the 
districts reported some, if modest, clustering of disadvantaged students in 
certain programs. In general, where there are differences in enrollment 
patterns of disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged in vocational programs 
students, districts tended to irdicate that disadvantaged students are 
somewhat less likely to be enrolled in "technical'* classes, or courses that 
require academic skills. The most frequently mentioned programs in which 
disadvantaged students were said to cluster were autobody, auto mechanics, and 
food service. Nevertheless, there was little consensus, since each of these 
programs was mentioned by only three districts. Home economics was mentioned 
by two districts, and a variety of other programs, iuch as cosmetology, small 
engines, and graphic art were mentioned by one district each. 

Alternative or continuation schools general ly 3erve disadvantaged 
population! — dropouts or potential dropouts , students who work: during the 
daytime, taan parents, a^d/or students with attendance or behavior problems. 
In our saatple, most Urge districts and several smaller districts — at Least 
two suburban and three rural districts — also had such schools. 

Alternative schools in our sample generally offer few vocational 
education programs on their campuses. Vocational opportunities are provided 
in other ways* Special work~study arrangements are also possible at some 
alternative schools. For instance, the alternative school in one urban 
district in the sample offers a high school diploma for students who work 
during the days and attend classes one night a week. Another alternative 
£chool in a rural area offers an arrangement, targeted at high-risk 9th 
graders, in which students work one week and attend school the next. 
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Students in alternative schools tend not to use the option of 
attending a vocational, school for part of their school day. While few 
vocational schools have admissions requirements that would prohibit their 
enrollment, in some cases schedules at the alternative schools are 
incompatible with part-day enrollment at another institution* In other cases, 
students prefer not to lengthen the school day by attending a vocational 
school part time* 

Recruiting and Counseling. Recruitment by institutions of 
particular populations can affect enrollment patterns. Likewise, counselors 
at comprehensive high schools may counsel students in or out of vocational 
institutions* few vocational schools reported recruiting particular 
populations* However, among the exceptions were a vocational school in an 
urban district that recruited high-risk gifted and talented students (U3), and 
varioue recruitment programs trying to attract females into high-tech or other 
nontraditionai programs (S3, U3 and 09)* 

Counseling at the home high school may increase or decrease tne 
numbers of particular groups of students at vocational schools. No systematic 
pattern of counseling was found in the districts sampled* In some cases, 
counselors encouraged disadvantaged and/ or handicapped students to enrol I in 
vocational schools while in others there was little counseling or guidance. 
In no district did we find any evidence that disadvantaged or handicapped 
students were taing counseled away from vocational schools. 

In one district (R2) Che area vocational school has counselors on 
staff who are actually physically located at the home high schools to recruit 
students for its programs. This district has also made extensive use of 
assessment tools, and the counselors have access to some of this material - 
This includes the TARGET system which is being implemented at the 9th grade 
level* Students who elect an occupational course of study are given a 
computer read-out, which shows ail the courses they need to take including all 
deficiencies they will need to make up order to successfully compute their 
program* 

Recruiting by providing exploratory courses in which student s vi si t 
the vocational school tend to increase enrollments in such schools • In five 
of "he districts sampled, exploratory classes were targeted exclusively at 
handicapped students, with the students visit mg the vocational school for 
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periods of up co ten week*. In another district, at-risk 9th graders visited 
tht vocational school once a weak. In addition to exposing students to the 
substance of the various programs, such exploratory courses increase 
enrollments by familiarizing the students with the setting. Thus, the choice 
of attending the vocational school is not affected by fear of a new 
environment* 

Postsecondary Level 

Many of the factors that affect access to institutions at the 
postsecondary level are the same as those affecting enrollments at the 
secondary levitl although some of them operate in slightly different ways. 
Factors that are similar include geographic location of institutions , 
transportation, scheduling , and special purpose institutions . The most 
important additional factors at the postsecondary level include tuition costs 
and financial aid. The effects of each of these factors on enrollments of 
postsecondary students in the districts sampled is discussed in this section. 

Geographic location. A central location of an institution is 
equally important at the postsecondary level as at the secondary level for the 
same reasons. The importance of geographic location is attested to by the 
fact that more sites in the sample mentioned its influence on enrollments more 
often than any other single factor. Indeed, in ten communities, the fact that 
a postsecondary institution was located far away was cited as an important 
deterrent to enrollments* Likewise, a central or otherwise "good" location 
was mentioned as a plus by five institutions. While geographic location 
affects all individuals to some extent, it tends to have the strongest effect 
on the disadvantaged special populations. 

For example, in one city the community college was located only four 
miles from the downtown urban center, Luc the college president believed it 
might as "well have been 400 miles", as many of the students in the city 
schools had probably never been outside the city limits. The available public 
transportation was not great, a real barrier for the economically 
disadvantaged. 

While many postsecondary institutions serve quite large geographical 
areas, few postsecondary institutions provide transportation. Indeed, of the 
institutions sampled, only one ruraL institution did so. This greatly 
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facilitated enrollment, especially of disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. The problem of students having to commute long distances can be 
overcome whan the institutions are easily accessible by public transporta- 
tion. Seven institutions indicated that public transportation to chera was 
either nonexistent or poor, and that t H is was likely to depress enrollments. 
In contrast f two institutions reported that they are veil served by public 
transportation, and that this facilitates enrollments. 

Scheduling* While at the secondary level scheduling conflicts tend 
to revolve around coordinating enrollment at two educational institutions, at 
the post secondary local conflicts tend to concern work and/or child care 
responsibilities and enrollment. This is a result of the increasing number of 
older students enrolled in community colleges nationwide. The average age of 
students in the post secondary institutions in our sample was 27 or older. 
These students thus have the daytime responsibilities that necessitate evening 
or weekend schedules. For example, at one institution (S3) which is not 
atypical, 401 of tha student body take only evening classes. An additional 
20Z take a combination of evening and day classes. The remaining 40X of the 
students attend solely in the daytime. 

Another institution in the sample (U8) offers a somewhat different 
approach to scheduling. It has what it calls the Tuesday/Thursday program for 
re-entry women which allows them to schedule all of their classes on two days 
a week to conform more easily with work and family responsibilities. The 
college also has additional support counseling available on those days to deal 
with the practical problems of returning to school as well as to provide 
academic guidance and counseling. 

While community colleges and postsecondary area vocational schools 
tend to offer evening and weekend schedules, several technical or occupational 
training centers run by these institutions do not. For instance , at the 
occupational training center in a large urban district which offers training 
primarily in auto mechanics and office occupations* classes are offered in six 
hour blocks—usually beginning at 9 or 10 in the morning. Intensive training 
is the rationale in such centers. Since they are targeted at displaced 
workers, no scheduling conflicts are envisioned. 
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ModuUr classes and open entry/ exit are also featured by itiost 
training centers, a3 well as by some other poscsecondary vocational schooLs. 
The ability to begin a program on any day, work at a self-paced scheduLe, and 
end the program upon completion is thought to be a scrong factor in attracting 
a variety of individuals , incLuding those who have recently been disp Laced 
from a job and those who prefer to work at a slower pace* 

Special Purpose Ini titutiona. While at the secondary level , there 
are a variety of spaciai purpose institutions for handicapped and disadvan- 
taged students, at the poscsecondary level, the most frequent type of special 
purpose institution is the occupational or technical training center* Such 
centers are generally located in depressed areas of urban or suburban communi- 
ties and offer intensive training in a Limited number of occupations* 
Programs are uaually open entry/open exit and are self paced* Vhere these 
occupational or technical training centers exist, they tend to increase 
enrollments of disadvantaged adults at the postsecondary level- That is, such 
centers do not appear to attract disadvantaged adults away from other 
postsecondary institutions, but appear to attract an additional ^oulation 
that would not be served otherwise. 

Another factor which distinguishes these institutions is chat their 
students are often referred to the school by social service or criminal 
justice agencies* Their attendance may be voLuntary, but it may aLao be 
mandated by che referring agency as a requirement for concinuing co receive 
welfare benefits, or as a condition of probation. At one such institution 
(03), 95Z of its students fall into this category, 40Z of whom need training 
in basic skills before they can begin their vocational training* 

Bmcruiument and Outreach* Recruitment and outreach can result in 
real increases in enrollments in postsecondary institutions * Both of these 
efforts vary considerably across institutions in our sample* One institution 
in a growing urban district recruics students by advertising in che local TV 
Guide. However, most institutions that recruit at all target their 
recruitment efforts at a narrower popuLacion* For example, the community 
coLlege in one urban district recruics all special peculations, but focuses on 
limited English proficient students. Two institutions recruit females into 
nontradi tional programs . One postsecondary vocat ionaL *whooL recruits che 
individuals from che Latter group into non-credit courses by offering 
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refreshments at locations that dispense food stamps. Several institutions 
recruit high school, dropouts and/or economically disadvantaged. One used 
Perkins money to hire a recruiter to go after economically disadvantaged and 
single parents (S4). 

Recruitment generally involves advertising of some sort • Outreach, 
on the other hand, involves bringing individuals into the institution through 
special programs, generally offered off~site. For instance, when the recent 
farm crisis threatened the stability of many households in its service area, 
one rural comnunity college ran outreach programs for farm women, focusing on 
self-esteem, crisis management, and prevocat ional training. The same institu- 
tion Later developed and ran outreach workshops on how to turn cottage 
industries into prof it-making enterprises (R3). 

Tuition* High tuition can make enrollment in a postsecondary 
in~~ : tution virtually impossible for many disadvantaged individuals. In most 
vocational schools sampled, tuition was either free or quite low. On the 
other hand, tuition varies considerably across the comnunity colleges in the 
sample, ranging from $3*00 per credit hour to $56.00 per credit hour. Thus, 
while tuition does not tend to reduce enrollments of disadvantaged students in 
area vocational schools in the sample, it is quite likely to depress their 
enrollments in some community colleges. 

The effects of high tuit. ■* are somewhat mitigated by financial, 
assistance available at postsecondary institutions* In addition to Federal, 
grants, such as Pell grants, states have various financial aid programs for 
economically disadvantaged postsecondary students . Furthermore , some 
institutions sampled provide assistance to particular population groups. 

For instance, a community college in a medium sized urban district 
offers fee waivers to disadvantaged handicapped students, while at another , 
sex equity scholarship* are available to females in noncraditional programs. 
Several institutions sampled offer financial aid as part of their single 
parent programs. One community college offers aid to cover books, tuition and 
housing, while another offers up to $40 per week for child care and a stipend 
of $210 per month. In a third case, a postsecondary vocational school sampled 
offers tuition grants for single parents. All cf these aid programs increase 
enrollments of special populations in the institutions. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A primary purpose of the Perkins Legislation was to facilitate the 
access of handicapped and disadvantaged students to high quality vocational 
education* Although increasing numbers (and proportions) of handicapped and 
disadvantaged students are enrolled in institutions offering a wide range of 
vocational programs* it appears that handicapped and disadvantaged students 
are enrolled in a narrower duster of programs and seldom enrolled in the 
technical programs, the program* often cited by vocational educators as their 
"highest quality" or "best" program. The ability to perform basic 
mathematical functions is necessary for many of the technically sophisticated 
vocational education programs. For the most part, the speciaL services 
avaiLabLe to the academically disadvantaged through vocational education are 
not taiLored to recruiting them into such courses and heLping them to succeed 
in them. Instead the services tend to concentrate on improving basic skills ♦ 

Those vocational education administrators in the sample who have 
resisted offering basic skills instruction at the vocational schooLs generally 
believed that responsibility for such remediaL instruction rests with other 
parts of the educational system and not vocational education. Over the past 
five years, however, an inc -easing number of vocational schooLs in our sample 
have begun providing basic skills instruction. While the information gained 
from basic skills instruction is gen«raiizable to aLL education and employment 
activities, including vocational education, it was seidom integrated with zhe 
vocational education curricuLum. The remediaL services chat are support ea -jv 
Perkins funds for educationally disadvantaged students were seldom directed 
specifically at helping Low achieving students to succeed in vocatior ,1 
programs . 

The paucity of services generally available for disadvantaged 
students seemed particularly *cute. Seldom did an infrastructure exist zo 
identify students, deveLop individualized education pLans , and monitor :he 
provision of services. Although some states visited provided ancillary 
remedial services through state or federal compensatory education funds, many 
did not. Perkins funds would support assessments or counseling services 
helping students to enroll in vocational programs, but continuing services 
were often not avaiLabLe. 
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In our sample, the roLe cf Perkins relative to the operation of .he 
vocational education enterprise is a small one, but as <?e have seen, it can be 
an important one* In general, in our sample the amount of money available to 
districts and institutions is not viewed as being substantial enough for it 
alone to provide the impetus for new services/programs or new initiatives to 
serve special # populations. In chose instit scions whose local priorities 
coincide with Congressional intent, Perkins funds can play a critical role in 
making services available to special populations. 

For instance, many urban districts in the sample are attempting to 
address the issue of high dropout rates. District personnel sought to devise 
special programs and services to retain potential dropouts in the school 
system. Furthermore, vocational education was viewed as one possible vehicle 
for keeping students interested in school, especially where the academic 
curriculum is perceived as pushing them out. Products of this combination of 
forces appear to be the placement at vocational schools of basic skills labor- 
atories, pull-out remedial skills projects, basic skills tutors, and self- 
contained classes for at-risk youth. Perkins funds are often used to help 
support these activities, particularly remedial services. 

In our sample it was a common practice for institutions to use their 
handicapped and disadvantaged setasides to help support their vocational 
assessment centers. Use of the money in this way is in keeping with the 
legislation. The assessments are often elaborate and detailed. Potentially 
they could be very useful for assessing student needs, designing special 
services /programs, and determining appropriate vocational programs for 
individuals to pursue. Unfortunately, the information available from ci.« 
assessments does not appear to be used very oftun in decision making. We have 
few examples in our sample where assessment data were aggregated across 
students for use in programmatic decision making. For instance, no profiles 
of tha abilities and interests of handicapped or disadvantaged students as a 
group are being generated and used to determine the types of services/ programs 
that would be mo*t appropriate. Uor can we find any evidence that Che 
assessments are changing program enrollment patterns. Thus, the heavy use of 
Perkins funds for assessments whose results are not acted upon severely 
restricts the potential influence that tne Perkins Act might have in improving 
the life chances of special populations* 
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Two institutions in our sample illustrate situations in which 
Perkins plays a larger role in meeting the needs of special populations. Both 
of these institutions were at the poscsecondary level and happen to be in the 
same state. 

Community college A exists on three campuses in a count/ which 
includes a larger city chat has suffered economic hardships from rhe closure 
of major industrial and manufacturing plants* Ic receives a total of $343,699 
in Perkins Title IIA funds to be used by all three campuses. Ic actively 
recruits various special popul ition groups through some 30 , 000 lecters sent to 
social service recipients, video tapes of the respiratory/occupational therapy 
program to be used to increase minority access; and counselors going co 
churches, high schools, hospitals, etc. Coals are established for the number 
of special population students co be recruited in each category. Students are 
called "Perkins students." Once enrolled they receive faculty advisement, 
tutoring, counseling, and referral to other social agencies and are trackied 
on a student-level data system by the staff of the Perkins ' office. If 
students miss a pre-se' number of classes, their names are flagged and a 
counselor contacts them to determine why they have not been attending and to 
encourage them to return. There are routine individual sessions each semester 
co check progress and there is follow-up after graduation for one year. 

The program is operate- by 5 full-time professional counseling staff 
who meec bi-veekly for planning. Since the spring of 1986, they have 
recruited 1,189 Perkins eligible students and have provided additional 
tutoring or mentoring services to 3,612 more. Of the 1,189 recruited, some 
701 (591) are enrolled, 397 (33Z) have dropped, and 91 (8X) have graduated. 
The retention rata for "Perkins students' 1 exceeds that for the general student 
body as a whole. 

A second community college receives $41,000 in Title IIA funds. It 
serves a two-county rural area with a declining population. Rather than 
develop separate services/programs for each special population, the community 
college's philosophy is to combine funds and design program that will attract 
and serve students who are el igibie in more than one special population 
category. The dean of vocational education indicates that while the amount of 
Perkins Title IIA funds is small relative to the total funds available for 
vocac ional education, the other funds are al 1 useC to maintain current 




programs. Thus the Perkins Tit it IIA funds represent 100Z of the 
discretionary monies available for initiating new programs, (The Title I IB 
funds are used for equipment.) As "He new programs become established and 
prove that they can be self-supporting, the college takes over their support, 
freeing the Perkins dollars to be used for the start up of new programs. 

Perkins funds have been used in this institution to establish a 
program that is popuLar with single parents * re-entry homemakers, and dis- 
located workers* Students learn career skills in fields in which jobs are 
locally available. Through collaborations with local businesses* students 
learn basic career skills at job sites without pay. 

A second project in the same institution* started in 1982* is 
targeted at displaced homemakers. It provides individuals a training period 
to assess skills and interests* learn about education and training opportuni- 
ties in the coonunity* and set employment goals. Over the past five years* 
300 students have graduated through this project. This year Perkins funds 
wiLi be used to add a component to the project that involves a non-credit 
communication program targeted at iimitad-English-prof icienc Hispanic 
students * 

In such cases as these just described, Perkins Title IIA funds can 
play a pivotal role in making services available to special populations* In 
general* however* the linkage between Perkins-funded services and access co 
high quality vocational programs remains tenuous. Seldom did vocational 
educators appear to view the needs of special populations in programmatic 
terms* but concentrated instead on an individual service model, a mode also 
encouraged by the language of the Act. Coupled with the modest funds 
available* the individual service model led to a predominance of ancillary 
servir.es among Perkins-funded activities. For disadvantaged students* the 
absence ot a direct tie between Perkins services and vocational programs was 
particularly apparent in the communities voiced. Perkins funds were rarely 
used to support vocational instruction for disadvantaged students* 
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CHAPTER 5 



PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT AMD CHANCE IM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Program Improvement component (Tide IIB) of che Perkins 
legislation continues the federal government's lo; % standing commitment to 
vocational program change and improvement. The Perkins Act, however, departs 
from precedent by mandating that all non-set-eside funds in this State grant 
(or 431 of the grant) go solely for improvement, innovation, and expansion of 
programs. The intent of Congress was that these funds, matched with non- 
federal dollars, would leverage state and local money to modernize vocational 
education, making it more responsive to technological development and economic 
growth. 

The central questions for this part of the study are: 

1. Whet kinds of program improvement activities were 
undertaken in vocational education in the communities 
visited? 

2. What activities are funded through Perkins Title IIB 
funds? 

3. What is the relative importance of Perkins Title 113 
funds for program improvement initiatives? 

A related issue also addressed by this part of the study is che 
extent of coordination and cooperation between institutions providing 
vocational education and JTPA— a linkage mandated by Congress. 

This chapter is organized in the following way: We begin with a 
description of overall program improvement in our study sites; gener.il trends 
and patterns in program improvement are also discussed. In the next section, 
we focus on Perkins Title IIB funds, discussing .grant size, uses and factors 
influencing how the funds are used. The significance of Title IIB funds for 
program improvement initiatives is discussed in the following section. We 
then present a description of coordination between vocational education and 
other agencies. The final section summarizes the chapter. 

Key findings from the 27 conmunities visited include the following: 
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Innovation and Change 



in Vocational 



Education 



• Communities visited varied in the amount and Wind of 
program change and improvement undertaken . 
Characteristics of the more innovative institutions 
included : a cul ture supportive of innov* : ion , 
especially prevalent in key administrators; a strategy 
for growth that included active recruitment of new 
student populations ; ongoing program-level assessment ; 
and active collaboration across educational and other 
institutions , especially in funding efforts. In such 
innovative institutions , Perkins Title IIB funds were 
incorporated into a larger strategy for improvement. 

• Poscsecondary institutions tended to be more innovative 
than their secondary counterparts. Community colleges 
appeared the most . innovative, swat likely because of 
their course mix, flexible hiring practices, 
entrepreneurial nature, and close ties with JTPA and 
employers* 

• Secondary institutions tended to have a difficult time 
breaking through the status quo to try new ideas, iu 
part because of uncertainty about the appropriate 
content and skills levels of new fields, less flexible 
s taf f ing arrangement s , and s tuden t schedul ing is sue s 
related to academic reform initiatives. 

• The extent of program improvement did not appear to be 
strongly correlated with urbanicity or economic status 
of che community, although all urban areas had at lease 
some program improvement underway. 

• Outreach and services targeted on new student 
populations were common improvement strategies • At the 
secondary level, activities targeted gifted and above* 
average students a well as disadvantaged and 
handicapped students and single parents* At the 
poscsecondary level, the most pervasive change was the 
implementation and expansion of customized training 
programs for industry, although over a third of the 
communities also expanded recruitment of disadvantaged 
students. 

• Mew programs were relatively rare. Secondary 
institutions were more willing to upgrade current 
programs with new equipment or provide supplemental 
support or remedial services. At the poscsecondary 
level, the most dramaric increases were in customized 
training programs. 

• All sites purchased some new equipment during the past 
two years. The impact of equipment purchases was 
greater when the equipment was part of a coherent 
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program improvement strategy Chan whan dispersed or 
rotated through an institution 1 s ongoing programs* 
Program improvement strategies were less commonly found 
than dispersed or rotated methods. 

• Articulation agreements were found in ^any study sites* 
Moat had been initiated fairly recently and the trend 
appears to be growing. Agreements typically either 
encouraged further discussions among interested parties 
or permitted credits for secondary graduates* 
Agreements that attempted to integrate curricula were 
noc observed. 

• Curriculum development and modification were also a 
frequently mentioned innovation, although we did not 
look systematically at classroom improvements. 

Uses and Importance of Perkins title IIB Funds 

• Perkins Title IIB funds were often viewed as federal 
equipment money* Area vocational schools visited, for 
example* spent over 90 percent of their Title IIB funds 
on equipment; comminity colleges » about two-thirds; and 
comprehensive high schools, about one-third (with the 
rtst going primarily to instructional or professional 
development)* 

• Equipment purchases were a longstanding practice for 
federal vocational dollars , especially because 
equipment wes often reported as a difficult expenditure 
for local boards to approve* Soma administrators also 
reported that equipment purchase was "safe" from an 
auditing viewpoint* 

• The primary influence on the use of Title IIB funds for 
other then equipment purchases appeared to be state- 
imposed limits or prohibitions on equipment purchases. 
Alternate sources of equipment funding were available 
in these instances. In addition, where states awarded 
Title IIB funds on a competitive basis, the resulting 
programs appeared to be of hi gher qua I i t y than tho s e 
baaed on formula funding f most likely because the 
competition for funds encouraged more careful needs 
assessment, planning And design of activities. 

• The matching requirement under Title IIB w* met 
cithout difficulty in almost all sites, but the match 
was seldom connected with the activities supported with 
Title IIB funds. The result wes often a 
compartmentalized use that limited Title IIB 1 $ 
leveraging potential* 

• Nevertheless, particularly from the perspective of 
local administrators t Perkins Title IIB funding played 
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ji larger role then one would expect given the 
comparatively low level of funding. Funds are 
flexible; amounts have remained relatively stable over 
tine} and because of cheir program improvement focus, 
the funds have a positive image at the local level. The 
funds served primarily as support rather than as a 
catalyst for change. 

Coordination with JTPA 

• Although coordination between JTPA and vocational 
education providers was mandated in legislation, actual 
cooperation was more influenced by such pragmatic 
concerns as the availability of substantial JTPA 
resources and the decline in vocational enrollments. 
JTPA grants were typically two to three times the size 
of Title IIB grants. 

• JTPA programs operated in both secondary (usually 
svunaar youth programs,) and postsecondary institutions 
(as "sloe-ins" in regular programs or for support of 
industry-specific training). In some cases* Perkins 
IIA and JTPA funds were combined to fund JTPA clients 
in particular programs , including very short-term 
customised training. 

Implications 

• Because targeted RFPs appeared to result in more 
creative uses of Title IIB funds, Congress may wish :o 
consider measures to increase the use of targeted RFPs. 
As the same time, dissemination of information about 
successful projects and a range of support options may 
help local administrators make more informed decisions 
about Title IIB spending. 

• The leverage potent ii of Title IIB funds would be 
increased if grant recipients vcre to use matching 
funds in direct support of the Title IIB allocation. 

• Although combining Perkins *nd JTPA funds to serve the 
same population gr' ups is a productive use of funds ♦ 
some clarification oay be needed to ensure that Perkins 
funds do not support the very short-term customized 
training* 

• Title IIB funds were seldom used for activities 
designed for special populations, and Title IIA funds 
for special populations did not support program 
improvement and change* Additional incentives may be 
necessary to have program improvement activities 
addressing the needs of special populations. 
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GENERAL PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Qv€rvicw 

The 27 communities in our study exhibited considerable diversity in 
terms of the extent co which they launched innovations or other program 
improvement activities « While the objective for this study was not a 
comprehensive assessment of the change process within institutions providing 
vocational education, nor en assessment of the intensity of innovative 
activity, we present , as part of our analyses, a discussion of the kinds of 
changes that have taken place since the implementation of the Perkins Act in 
the vocational institutions and the factors that seemed to influence their 
implementation. This discussion serves as a context for understanding the 
roLe of Perkins IIB funds at the local level* 

Before we begin the discussion of change in vocational education, it 
may be useful to note that the term "vocational education program improvement, 
innovation and expansion," as defined in the Perkins legislation, encompasses 
a broad range of activities. For the most part, institutions providing 
vocational education routinely implement changes or program improvements on an 
ongoing basis. These changes are often in response to the changing 
environment in which vocational education is taught or to specific 
circumstances arising in an institution or program. Often these changes are 
not in the direct control of vocational administrators. For example, 
educational equipment becomes obsolete and is replaced with new versions; 
rapidly changing technologies related to occupational areas lead to 
corresponding modifications in vocational curricula in order to incorporate 
the new technologies* 

Similarly program expansion (and contraction) may also be externally 
generated. A change in enrollment Leads to a drop off in the number of 
"traditional" vocational students ana institutions turn to new populations as 
a source of students. A change in the economy or labor market demand causes 
an increased (or decreased) demand for particular skills, and institutions 
respond by adjusting their program mix to meet the employers' (and students') 
needs . This is not to suggest that *M program improvement and expansion 
activities are responses to external influences . During our data collection 
we saw examples of such activities that were developed and initiated by 
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proactive staffs within che vocational institutions with the objective of 
improving the quality of education. Our intent is to point out that most 
institutions providing vocational education are continually undergoing 
changes, often in response to external influences. 

By definition, progran improvement and change describe activities 
based in existent programs. In contrast, program innovation suggests a more 
dramatic type of change, one which involves the introduction of a brand new 
activity. Coapared to modifications of existing programs, the adoption of an 
innovation typically requires a greater investment of resources (both 
financial and human energy) and generally results in a more dramatic change in 
the institution. As with program change and expansion, the impetus for 
innovation is sometimes external to the organization. But even when 
externally initiated, the introduction of innovations generally requires more 
involvement and commitment from educational staff. In it most robust form, 
innovation suggests creativity in designing and planning the new activity. 

For this study, site seluction included a procedure designed to 
increase the likelihood that our sample would include at least some innovative 
representatives. In our discussions wich state officials regarding the 
identification of possible sites for our field work, we asked them to nominate 
one community that demonstrated a high degree of program improvement: 
initiative. Although the states' classifications of innovative communities 
were not always consistent with what we found during our data collection, we 
did visit a number of communities in which there was considerable program 
improvement activity. 

It was possible to align the institutions on a continuum with 
routine, largely passive change at one end and creative, proactive and 
influential (in the sense that a significant part of the institution or 
community was affected) change at che other. In this chanter we will refer co 
routine changes and expansions either as program improvements or changes. 
More creative, proactive e^id/or dramatic introductions will be described as 
innovations. 

When looking across the communities that exhibited the most 
innovation, we fout»d that their vocational education delivery systems shared 
the following characteristics: 
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• A culture supportive of innovation*- that is f one in 
which administrators and staff were encouraged to cry 
new things, even if it invoLved some risk talcing* 
Moreover, there tended to be one or more key 
administrators who functioned as internal change agents* 
These individuals had a defined strategy for improvement 
of the vocational delivery system and they rallied the 
ideas and resources requisite to achieving their 
objectives. 

• A strategy for growth that included the active 
recruitment of new student populations in order to 
address the decline in the traditional vocational 
student population. These new population groups ofcen 
overlapped with those identified in Title IIA of the 
Perkins legislation. 

• Program level dynamics, characterized by ongoing 
assessment of curriculum, equipment , and instructional 
materials to ensure that the materials were appropriate 
for both the students and corresponding labor market* 

• Active collaboration across educational institutions and 
coordination of vocational programs with employers, 
JTPA, and other government agencies* This collaboration 
has the objective of maximizing the resources available 
for vocational education* 

Despite these similarities, there was an interesting dichotomy in 
how the districts and institutions decided which program improvement: 
activities were to be implemented* Generally, these activities were initiated 
in one of two ways— either as a series of generally unrelated activities 
dispersed throughout the institution, or as part of a more focused strategy 
for improvement and change* This latter approach usually resulted in fewer 
but more significant changes. While neither pattern is inherently better, the 
type of approach employed generally had important implications for the types 
and intensity of activities initiated* 

While some of the communities in our study appeared quite 
innovative, at the other end of the continuum, a few of the sites ve visited 
exhibited almost no new initiatives or program improvements in vocational 
education* These communities tended to be small communities in economically 
depressed areas* Even in these sites , there were some minor changes , 
especially at the postsecondary level. 

Th£ rest of the communities in our sample tended to have a moderate 
level of program improvement or change, although the extent of innovation was 
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not always consistent across the different types of educational institutions; 
area vocational schools and community colleges, for example, often shoved 
considerably more Lnnovetiveness than their high school counterparts. Before 
we present our description of the types of changes and other program 
improvement activities undertaken in our study sites, we will discuss 
significant factors that do or do not appear to influence the extent of 
activities undertaken in vocational institutions. 

Trends in Program Improvement 

In this section, we will discuss patterns of vocational improvements 
and changes, focusing in particular on factors that do and do not seem to 
influence their initiation* We will begin by summarizing briefly the 
conditions that do not appear to be related to program improvement, and then 
will move on to the more influential factors* 

The extent of program improvement or change did not appear to be 
strongly correlated with either urbanicity or the economic status of the 
community. Examples of extensive program improvement and change were found in 
all three types of consmmi ties — urban, *• Durban and rural areas. However, in 
contrast to rural and suburban types of coununities, both of which **ere 
repreiented by a fav sites where there was virtually no innovation, ail ur^an 
commuuties had at least some examples of program improvements underway . 
Apparently, their larger size and number of actors and influences provided ac 
least the minimum number of opportunities for the introduction of changes. 

The most significant community-level characteristic that influenced 
the extent of program improvement was the roomutmenc of individuals 
representing a range of institutions to working with each other to improve 
vocational education* Representatives of the following types of institutions 
were key to the implementation of innovations that had broad range 
implications for the community: 

— secondary and postsecondary educational administrators; 

— industry representatives , in particular those with 
sufficient status within the company to bring additional 
resources—funding, equipment/materials, and time — to 
the effort; and 
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~ government agencies, co leverage each organization' » 
funding allocation and co facilitate client referral and 
targeting* 

As with community size , the local economic situation was not a 
consistent factor in predicting the extent of program improvement in the 
community. Improvement and change were found under the spectrum of economic 
situations fror: rapidly declining to highly prosperous. It does appear that 
such improvements art 3*?re difficult to undertake in communities where the 
economy is declining because resources are more scarce. In some of the poorer 
comnunities , secondary and pest secondary institutions viewed themselves as 
competitors for survival, and both types of institutions ran parillel programs 
that, ar least upon initial, evaluation, appeared to be duplicative of each 
other and of tho»e operated by JTPA. 

On the other hand, several small communities with declining 
economies turned out to exhibit considerable program improvement and change. 
In those instances, rather than viewing themselves in competition with each 
other, the vocational providers joined with JTPA and other agencies for both 
funding and programmatic purposes. 

The extent of program improvement activities in our study 
communities appears to be somewhat related to type of educational institution, 
with the postseconiary institutions tending tc be more innovative than their 
secondary counterparts, particularly, the comprehensive high schools. Based 
on our site visits, community colleges exhibited the most potential for 
program improvement, compared with other types of postsecondary educational 
institutions. Coamunity colleges had the most flexibility in implementing 
changes (because of their hiring policies) , were generally more 
entrepreneurial (because their survival was closely linked to student demand), 
and had close ties with JTPA and employers. the course mix in community 
colleges tended to b<5 less dependent on extensive, expensive (and often 
quickly outdated) equipment inventories. Some area vocational schools 
appeared to be committed to maintaining their existing curricula and program 
mix simply because they had acquired the corresponding equipment. 
Administrators admitted that they didn't know how to dispose of the equipment, 
had no storage space available, so, therefore felt compelled to offer the 
relatively unpopular course. 
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Secondary institutions ♦ including area vocational schools primarily 
serving secondary students, tended to have a ouch more difficult time breaking 
through the status quo in order to try new ideas. The less flexible 
requirements for scheduling and teacher certification make it more difficult 
to use temporary and/or part-time instructors. Uncertainty also inhibited the 
extent to which administrators were willing to innovate. This uncertainty was 
encroaching from several fronts. The program mix was evolving from what had 
been traditionally aa employment preparation mechanism for blue collar workers 
to one whi-h is increasingly technical and sophisticated. Meanwhile, at a 
time when competition for students is growing, increased emphasis on basic 
skills following from the academic reform movement has resulted in scheduling 
limitations which make it more difficult for students to take vocational 
courses. Finally, as skills become increasingly complex, the emphasis on 
postsecondary vocational education raises questions about the appropriate role 
for secondary vocational education, further adding to secondary 
administrators' uncertainty and /*nxiety. 

Aa a result of the uncertainty and ambiguity about th« appropriate 
role of secondary vocational education, a few systems have fallen into a state 
of atrophy in terms of change or improvement. The most extreme example from 
our data collection occurred where uncertainty about the future was 
particularly acute. During the previous year the state legislature had 
considered a bill that would have discontinued all secondary level vocational 
education. Although the bill did not pass, some vocational adrainstrators 
interviewed took a fatalistic position, claiming that it was only a matter of 
time before there would be no secondary vocational education in the state. 
This viewpoint inhibited any attempts at innovation or change in the dinrict. 

Although in mat cowmunities , more innovation took place at the 
postsecondary level, in a few communities, the secondary level initiated most 
of the changes or program improvements. In „«e astern urban community, the 
district was willing to pilot or "try anything" that the state education 
office proposed. That district had a wide array of program initiatives 
underway during our visit, ranging from support programs for 9th graders who 
were children of alcoholics or drug addicts to the establishment of a 
nonprofit corporation where companies and professional societies have 
partnerships with a schooL; that corporation also provides mini-grants to 
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selected teachers. Important to recognize is the fact that the discrict had a 
history of picking up the costa of new programs after they were successfully 
implemented. Similarly, districts in a few other communities in our study 
were very active in starting new programs. 

At the secondary level, it appears that a crucial element related to 
the extent of program improvement and change is the administrators ' 
willingness and ability to coordinate with external organizations and 
employers to obtain funding for the new programs. This additional funding is 
important because routine school operating budgets could not support such a 
high level of change. At the same time, administrators also recognized that 
the funding might not cum out to be permanent. 

the issue of transitory programs seems to be a sensitive one at the 
secondary level. While it was fairly cocsccn for post secondary institutions to 
implement trial or pilot programs, or programs with a limited timespan, the 
practice was much less typical at the secondary level in the communities *e 
visited. In particular, programs initiated as a result of coordination with 
employers and other agencies tended to be somewhat different from the typical 
high school vocational program. In addition to being more temporary, programs 
were often offered at a different location, for example, at a firm. Control 
over the programs ' design and format was often shared by representatives of 
external agencies as veil as the school. Even when the program was part of a 
state-funded pilot, teachers often had more direct contact and involvement 
with state level staff, the bureaucracies at the secondary level tended to be 
more conservative about starting (or discontinuing) programs involving "soft 
money, 19 and about sharing control over their programs ; as a result , they 
tended to be more hesitant about entering into joint initiatives. 

Based on our site visits, the single most important factor in the 
introduction of program improvement activities was effective Leadership. 
Highly innovative institutions and districts had leaders or change agents who 
were willing to experiment and take some risks in attempting to improve their 
programs, the identity of the leader was not necessarily the same across our 
study sites. they ranged from vocational directors, principals, and 
superintendents at the secondary level, to college presidents and employers at 
the poscsecondary level; some teachers also were key to the introduction of 
change. 
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The educational Leaders were Cuned inco sources of ideas for program 
improvement and change. One source turned out to be the state, buc 
administrators also looked to interstate consortia, regional resource centers 
(such is the Appalachian Regional Commission), consultants, advisory boards 
and educational literature for new ideas. The importance of leadership for 
program innovation is also supported by our examples of noninnovative 
communities or institutions. In those sites, leaders tended to be strongly 
resistant to change, net willing to take risks, and lacking in creativity. 

In looking at patterns of program improvement and change, another 
issue to consider is the extent to which overall program improvement 
activities are undertaken as part of a comprehensive strategy with long term 
objectives consistent with need of students, institutions, and labor market, 
or only as a series of relatively unrelated activities undertaken in a more 
scatter shot mode. For example, in examining how institutions allocated 
funding for new equipment, we identified two basic patterns. In the first, 
•quipment allocations were targeted toward specific strategic objectives, such 
as the introduction of a new program, or significant upgrading of the 
equipment in an entire department. Under the alternative broad disbursement 
process, funds for new equipment were doled out to programs or departments in 
relatively equivalent chunks, allocations so small that major improvements in 
any area was not possible. 

Parallel trends were apparent in terms of overall program 
improvement activities. Some communities initiated a series of generally 
unrelated changes. Other communities targeted their resources in order to 
tcnieve one or two primary objectives. Even the most innovative, in terms of 
number and types of activities underway, exhibited both of these patterns. 
The less focused approach was typified by the district mentioned above, which 
was willing to "try anything.'* Although that district had a large number of 
projects underway, there was little coordination across them. 

On the other hand, the more strategic approach was exemplified by 
another large uroan district. That district made a deliberate decision to 
target all program improvement activities to high-risk, economically 
disadvantaged high school students. Projects were given priority status if 
they had addressed one of the following three objectives: 1) Reducing the 
drop-out rate; 2) Encouraging teen parents to remain in school; or 3) 



Enhancing the abilicies and successes of minority populations through 
occupational skill training. The overall thrust of program improvement 
activities over the past three years has focused on those priorities ♦ The 
priorities were identified in response to a downturn in the local economy over 
the past decade, and reflect the district's commitment to the community. 

It is interesting to note that in the same community, the community 
college has also adopted a focused strategy for program improvement . The 
college president is committed to involving the entire college community in 
the process of deciding priorities for change at the school. Over a period of 
months, input was solicited from different segments of the community. Based 
on this input, goals for change are defined. Funding for new projects must 
fit in with one or more of the college* s action goals* As with the 
correspoc ing district, the college's goals over the past few years have 
emphasized serving the needs of the special population groups* (Ironically, 
the college has had difficulty in qualifying for Perkins* sex equity grants 
because it already exceeds the targets set by the state for female enrollment 
in nontraditional courses*) Although the priority areas defined by the 
college dominate program improvement activities, funding for routine equipment 
updates is allocated across all program areas on a rotating basis which allows 
one department r.o make a major purchase each year. 

In the preceding section, we have described the factors that seem to 
be associated with those program improvement and change activities undertaken 
in the study sites. In the next section, we discuss the range of those 
activities* 

Categories of Program Improvement Activities 

Before describing the types of program improvement activities 
undertaken in the study communities, we discuss the recent decline in 
vocational enrollments evident in the communities we visited* That decrease 
in the number of students served as a catalyst for many of the changes 
initiated. 

In almost all of our study sites , vocational enrollments were 
declining* While this decline was most evident at the secondary level f it 
also was true for many postsecondary institutions* In those institutions 
where the number of vocational participants was holding steady or increasing, 
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vocational enrollments were directly related to an overall increase in 
enrollments . Even in those conmunities, the proportion of vocational students 
within overall school enrollment tended to be decreasing. 

At the secondary level, declining enrollments were reportedly due cj 
the educational re/orm movement and the corresponding emphasis on basic slcills 
development, or else due to overall enrollment declines. Particularly hard 
hit were the programs at area vocational schools serving secondary students. 
Those schools typically operated half-day or three-hour block programs ; 
participation in them made it more difficult for students to satisfy 
concurrently the course requirements for graduation. 

Some districts sought to offset the impact of declining enrollments 
on their vocational programs through structural changes such as adding a class 
period to the school day. Other districts adopted curricula for vocational 
program* that would also yi^ld academic credit.* Along with those structured 
changes, most communities also adopted strategies to recruit new types of 
students in order to ameliorate the enrollment decline. 

Many of the postsecondary institutions providing vocational 
education in our study also experienced a recent decline in enrollments. 
Three primary factors account for the postsecondary enrollment decline: 1) the 
phase out of the GI educational bill for Vietnam veterans which had subsidized 
a significant portion of their student body; 2) the transition from the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) to the Jobs Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) (in comparison with CETA, JTPA emphasizes shorter 
training programs and eligible participants tend to be much more economically 
disadvantaged); and 3) the decline in the unemployment rate and the 
corresponding availability of job opportunities in many of the sample sites 
which resulted in increased competition from employers for individuals 1 
time. Like their counterparts at the secondary level, cotanunity colleges and 
postsecondary area vocational schooLs tried to offset the declining 
enrollments by making changes in their programs to attract new types of 
students . 



Principles of Technology is c he be s t known examp le of such 

curricula. 
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In eh* foLLowing section, we will describe the specific categories 
of program improvement end change. Secondary and post secondary activities are 
discussed separately within each category. We caution the reader that, at the 
secondary Level, our data collection focused on individual schools, therefore 
district LeveL information is minimal. At the postsecondary Level, the small 
number of schools visited, along with the complexity of the schools, limits 
the generaiixability of the findings. 

Outreach and Services Targeted on New Student Populations 

The irost pervasive type of program improvement activity undertaken 
in our study sites was outreach initiatives targeted to population groups 
which have not traditionally perticipated in vocational programs. Added to 
these outreach activities were support services designed to increase the 
retention of these new groups once they have entered the vocational system. 
Over two-t w irds of the secondary programs in our study had implemeuted 
programs targeted to new population groups; one* third of the postsecondary 
programs had adopted such initiatives. For all types of institutions, the 
primary ' ietas for these changes was declining enrollment. 

Secondary institutions sought to expand their enrollment base by 
targeting a number of types of students who historically were not typical 
vocational students* including: 

— the college bound high school students who in the past 
focused excLusiveLy on academic courses; 

— high-risk students who would likely become dropouts 
without some form of intervention; 

~ dropouts and other academically disadvantaged students 
who did not have a high school diploma or CED; 

— other special population groups including the 
'handicapped, and single parents. 

At the postsecondary level f in particular for area vocational 
schools , class schedules were modified to accommodate sore part-time students, 
many of whom were already employed* Previously these schools had relied 
largely on fulL-time students who wanted to learn a still in order to secure a 
job. 
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In ord«r to attract new populations, districts and postsecondary 

institutions adoptad a variecy of strategies , customized to address the 

special requirements of each target group. These strategies will be described 

below, separately for secondary and postsecondary institutions. 

Recruitment of Mew Population Groups: Secondary School Strategies 

At the secondary level, on* common strategy designed to broeden the 
mix of students was to attempt to lure gifted and other above-average students 
into vocational courses. These efforts benefited from the availability of new 
technologies which could be applied in traditional vocational programs — old 
industrial arts metamorphosed into the more seductive Modern Technology. The 
most popular program for attracting such students was Computer- As sis ted 
Drafting (CAD) which was available in the majority of districts in our 
sample. 

Classes such as CAD allowed vocational programs to change their 
image from one associated with "blue collar" skills to one offering education 
that prepered students for professional or "high tech" careers. At least one 
vocational administrator mentioned chat this image change was important for 
both students and their parents; parents with ambitions of college for cheir 
children had previously discouraged the* from taking vocational programs. 
Other programs successful in attracting the more academically advanced student 
were chose involving other new technologies such as computers ind robocics. 
These programs were offered ac comprehensive and vocational high schooLs , 
although in multi-school districts, usually only in a selected number of the 
comprehensive high schools* In almost all cases* students turned out to be 
acadesucally above-average, college-bound male sCudents. 

Some districts introduced structural or operational changes in their 
vocational programs in order to attract: new t, pes of students. In order to 
inform potential vocational students about the options available to them, 
several school districts initiated vocational exploration programs for junior 
high (or ninth grade) students* 

One urban community in our study started an extended day program ac 
the vocational high school. This two-hour after school program had enrolled 
eighty-one students in high tech programs, including computerized commercial 
art, computer assisted drafting and word processing. In addition co 
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attracting college bound, high achieving students into vocational courses, the 
program also reportedly improved the community's previously negative image of 
vocational education. 

In contrast to programs targeted to more academically advanced 
students through upgrades in the equipment and technology of the courses, 
program improvement designed to attract the other new population groups tended 
to 1) focus more on the provision of support services, ancillary to the 
vocational program and 2) be generally less costly to initiate. The recent 
increase in the high school dropout race experienced in almost all of our 
study sites resulted in a parallel growth of programs designed to help high- 
risk students stay in school and encourage high school dropouts to return co 
school. Almost two-thirds of the districts in our sample offered such 
programs, although these programs generally served only a fraction of the 
target population* 

High-risk students were generally defined as those who would 
probably be high school dropouts unless a successful intervention were 
implemented. Most of the students w.re academically and/or econoaicaily 
disadvantaged, although one district offered a program for gifted ae-riak 
students. Services ranged from remedial education programs designed to heLp 
academically disadvantaged students demonstrate the competencies requisite for 
graduation, to work experience programs which offered students the pdssibil i:y 
of earning wages while attending high school* 

Programs for high school dropouts focused on recruiting former 
students into vocational programs, generally at the area vocational school or 
alternative high schools, with the objective of teaching the students a skill 
thee would make them job ready* Often a CEO program was offered in 
conjunction with the vocational program. Several of the districts hired a 
recruit whose prir*ary mission was to go after high school dropouts and 
convince them to return to school. These recruiters told us that chey tended 
to be more successful if they could reach the individual soon after he or she 
left school. In one community, the high schools would notify the recruiter 
whenever a student had three confecutive days of unexcused absences. 

Programs for high scaooi dropouts offered a range of support 
services designed to make it easier for the student to stay in school. These 
services included stipends for transportation; referral to food stamps , AFDC f 
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JTPA and och«r social service programs; educational, counseling; and job 
placement services. Dropouc programs usually served a significant number of 
single parents; in those cases a stipend for child care was often available as 
well as additional counseling services. 

The other target group recruited for vocational programs was the 
handicapped. As discussed in Chapter 4, the availability of Perkins Title IIA 
funding facilitated implementation of initiatives for handicapped students. 
Changes implemented to facilitate recruitment of the handicapped include 
vocational skill assessment labs, modifications of existing equipment and 
facilities, and the provision of aides to assist handicapped students in 
vocational courses. 

One of the more interesting new initiatives implemented to increase 
participation of handicapped students in vocational programs was rooted in the 
idea that instructors were key to recruitment. In one district vocational 
instructors tended to come from the private sector, teaching the skills used 
in their own businesses. These vocational teachers often did not have the 
same level of training in instructional techniques as their academic 
counterparts, and as a consequence, tended to be less confident in their 
abilities to work with new types of students. Recognizing the reluctance of 
vocational instructors to work with the handicapped students, the district 
initiated a program of support services for vocational instructors focusing on 
working with handicapped students. The objective of the program was to change 
teachers' attitudes by familiarizing them with special needs and issues 
related to handicapped individuals, and thereby making the instructors more 
comfortable with the prospect of having handicapped students in cheir 
classes. Local respondents reported that instructors* attitudes changed from 
fear of having the handicapped get hurt in class to being much more receptive 
to enrolling special needs students. 

Recruitment of Hew Populations; Postsecondary Strategies 

As in secondary institutions, community colleges and postsecondary 
area vocational schools made changes in cheir programs in order to attract and 
retain a different type of student. The most pervasive change was the 
implementation and expansion of customized training programs for industry. 
Over half of the postsecondary institutions operated customized training or 
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industryspecif ic programs. In these programs, educational institutions 
worked closely with a local employer or union (often in conjunction with JTPA, 
the Employment Service, or other state agency) to design and operate a 
training program for current or prospective employees. Students differ from 
the more traditional vocational students in that they are not usually enrolled 
in a degree or certificate program. Moreover, the programs tend to be short 
in tengtbr-ranging from a couple of days to two weeks and are geared toward 
the operations of a specific employer. 

Customized training programs offer a number of advantages to 
vocational providers; 

— Linkage with employers is generally coordinated by 
another agency uuch as the employment service or JTPA; 
schools do not have to seek out the employers 
themselves. In some conmunities , state funded employer 
recruiters fill the function of identifying employers 
and bringing them together with representatives of the 
institutions. 

— ease of student recruitment (students are generally 
identified by employers or other agencies); 

— tuition (typically peid for by employers or subsidized 
by JTPA) is comparatively lucrative; and 

— employers often allow the school co use their 
facilities and equipment for training , thereby reducing 
the need for the school to purchase costly (and quickly 
outdated) equipment, while providing an opportunity for 
instructors to work on state-of-the-art machines. 

Over a third of the post secondary institutions we visited also 
reported an increased emphasis on the recruitment of more academically 
disadvantaged students. Increasing numbers of such individuals are referred 
to the institutions by JTPA and state-sponsored work welfare programs. Upon 
entry into the school, these students often have not attained the leveL ^ f 
basic skills requisite for mastering the vocational program. In order to 
retain such students, postsecondary institutions have implemented remedial 
basic skills programs which are offered as a prerequisite for, or in 
conjunction with, vocational courses. 

Almost half the postsecondary institutions we contacted offered 
Displaced Homemaker or Single Parent Programs. These programs usually offered 
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a variety of support services such as transportation, educational and personal 
counseling, and financial assistance, in addition to vocational training. 

The Perkins Act appears to play a role in the iucreased emphasis on 
the recruitment and retention or new population groups in vocational 
programs. Except for the college~bound at the secondary level, and the 
customized training students at postsecondary institutions, the new target 
groups parallel those cited in Title IIA of the legislation: the handicapped, 
academically disadvantaged, economically disadvantaged, and single parents. 

It appears that the Perkins legislation facilitated the introduction 
of programs targeted to new population groups. As we will discuss in more 
detail later in this chapter, it is somewhat disappointing to note that 
although Perkins Title IIA funds played a key role in the initiation of 
programs geared to the target population groups, Perkins Title IIB funds were 
rarely used to support such new efforts. 

Programme ic Initiatives 

Another type of program change or improvement common in the study 
sites was the introduction of new types of vocational programs. There were 
considerable differences between levels of institutions in the extent to which 
new programs were initiated. 

Programmatic Initiatives: Secondary Level Strategies 

At the secondary level, few new programs were introduced. Instead , 
we saw enhancements of existing programs, usually through the application of 
new technologies. The most common examples include business programs 
replacing typewri :ers with word processing equipment; drafting classes 
including CAD; printshops experimenting with desk-top publishing; automotive 
courses using computer diagnostic equipment , and electronics programs 
expanding to include robotics. Several districts Attempted to help students 
meet their academic requirements by offering programs that integrated basic 
skills with vocational programs. The nationally recognized Principles of 
Technology program served as an important precedent for such programs. 

Secondary institutions also made changes to existing programs 
through th'j addition of support services and concurrent remedial basic 



education. Whilt they were reluctant Co implement new programs, secondary 
inscicucioos were also reluctanc co discontinue existing ones* Rather than 
terminate a program due to low student interest and the decline of available 
jobs in the area, programs operated at a low level of enrollment, because of 
the effort required to dismantle a program—the psychic costs of laying off an 
instructor and removing equipment* Vm were also cold that it was hard to 
predict demand* The building trades program, for example, is one which 
apparently experiences cycles of student inceresc and employer demand* 

Programmatic Initiatives: Poscsecondary Strategies 

Ac Che poscsecondary level, the most dramatic increase in new 
programs was due to che introduccion or expansion of customized training 
programs* The growth of customized training initiatives was apparent at both 
area vocational schools as well as in community colleges. Although employers 
or economic development agencies often provided the Initial impetus for such 
programs, once school administrators recognized the potential value of such 
programs to their institution* they quickly attempted to increase their 
involvement* 

Apart from customized training programs which usually did not pose 
extensive demands on the institutions 1 resources • some poscsecondary 
institutions* mostly area vocational schools, were reluctant to l tart new 
programs because of the significant cosrs associated with their introduction, 
and the possible risk of failing to attract a sufficient number of students* 

Interestingly* two new programs were initiated in a number of study 
sites, despite Che face that each required a fairly sizeable financial 
investment. Half of the Southeastern communities initiated true* driving 
programs (apparently at the encouragement of local industry). 'ih* costs of 
the equipment required *o launch these urograms runs into the millions of 
dollars* Some of these programs were introduced in very economically 
depressed communities as a means of curtailing the exodus of young jeopie to 
parts of Cha country where more jobs were available* Start-up funding for 
these programs was largely provided by JTPA* 

A number of heal th-r elated programs also opened recently in a few 
postsecondary schools* In addition to the costs of securing the requisite 
equipment, the process for gaining certification from the state in order to be 



eligible to offtr these programs is apparently fairly rigorous, and tends to 
dissuade some schools. It is interesting to note chat in soue communities 
where AIDe has raised the level of public concern, enrollment in health- 
related programs has sharply declined; by contrast, other communities report 
long waiting lists of students. 

While most conmunities in our study cook a reactive approach in 
their decision to start new programs, initiating new ones only in response to 
student or employer demand, one innovative coomiunity college took a proactive 
stance, and started programs that affected the economy of the area. The 
coowunity was a small agricultural one, with a declining economy, hard hit by 
the farm crisis of the 1980s. Among the series of new programs initiated was 
e Farm Ranch Program to help farmers avoid bankruptcy. The three-year course 
teaches skills in marketing, computer literacy (records of milk production, 
etc.) and sophisticated business practices. Of the 200 farms participating 
since the program 1 s inception, none have gone under. The college also has 
conducted a series of one-day seminars at outreach Locations throughout rhe 
rural areas of the state. These seminars have dealt with the emotional and 
financial apects of the farm crisis. The program has also provided staff 
inservice on how to be helpful in crisis situations, and has developed a video 
"Rural Crisis Comes to School, ,f designed to help teachers recognize signs of 
stress in their students. 

The college also presented a series of seminars for farm women on 
developing cottage industries to supplement farm income. The focus of chis 
program was to teach home-based business owners marketing techniques and 
strategies. The businesses served ranged from custom pig breeding to jewelry 
making. One of the major goals of the program was to help the women involved 
develop a financial base that would enable them to remain in the comaunicy. 
In addition to the agri-business programs, the community college ai-o opened 
up one of the only (if not the only) liquid petroleum gas programs in :he 
country, attracting students to the community from ail over the country. 

While the extent of program improvement in one institution as 
illustrated by the above discussion is dramatic, it is not unique. Other 
small rural community colleges in our study also demonstrated considerable 
entrepreneurship in initiating new programs that led to comouni ty-wide 
changes . These colleges were based in communities which were Largely 



agricultural and had declining economi es — characterise ics associated with 
programmatic atrophy in other sites* The factors that seemed to raaite a 
difference were energetic and proactive administrators, and a strong emphasis 
on forming alliances with other organizations (e.g., JTPA, economic 
development agencies, employers) which serve as a source of new ideas, as veil 
as a mechanism for assembling a base of funding for new projects. 

Acquisition of Mev Equipment 

All study sices purchased some new equipment during the past two 
years* It is interesting to note char, the acquisition of new equipment w*s as 
much perceived as a prerequisite to program maintenance as a program 
improvement or enhancement* From what we were told by respondents, there are 
two universal axioms about the relationship between equipment and vocational 
education; 1) the acquisition of new equipment is vital to vocational 
education* s existence; and 2) vocational programs always need ciore new 
equipoient. Given vocational education's emphasis on preparing students for 
jobs, schools need equipment and facilities similar to the ones used by a 
relatively large number of prospective employers. 

We observed two interesting patterns related to the acquisition o£ 
new equipment. The first has to do with the way new equipment is obtained, 
and the second with the decision making process involved in the acquisition 
process . 

Based on our sample of sites, equipment is almost always acquired as 
a direct purchase. This was somewhat surprising given the significant cost of 
the equipment. In her design paper for tflE's National Assessment of 
Vocational Education, Patricia Flynn (1987) noted that for vocational 
programs, the use of rental equipment should be preferable to large capital 
outlays that may hinder future flexibility and prohibit investments in new, 
improved, less expensive and standardized models of equipment. 

During our data collection, we saw only one example of rented or 
leased equipment. Moreover , apart from customized training and one other 
example, we saw no examples of equipment acquired more creatively — such as 
borrowed , loaned or donated from indus c ry . When we did see donations by 
industry, the equipment tended to be near or at obsolescence, with limited 
value for training. Other creative practices for equipment acquisition, 
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including the coordination of purchases with other organizations such as 
schools or employers in order to negotiate a volume discount, were not evident 
in our study jicas. Administrators ctndad to view each purchasa as unique and 
directly related to the local setting. The one interesting exception to the 
standard node of equipment acquisition was established by a community college 
in e large urban area. The college established a not-for-profit corporation 
for the purpose of getting equipment and other donations. 

Distribution of new equipment tended to follow two patterns that can 
be characterized as strategic and dispersed. Under the strategic approach, 
allocations for equipment purchases are targeted to specific projects or 
programs. Identification of the targeted activity is often done at the state 
level. Under that scenario, the states typically issue competitive RFPs to 
which districts or educational institutions respond. Crants under such 
allocations often are sizeable— $500,000 to over a million dollars. Awards 
are made to more then one bidder and the funded projects often receive 
additional support such as training or assistance in the selection and 
purchase of the equipment. In those eases, the programs are viewed as pilot 
or prototype programs to be assessed for the possibility of replication in 
additional sites in the state. 

Districts and schools also use the strategic approach to channel all 
or most of their equipment budget into a single program or activity. This 
strategic approach was evident most often at the postsecondary level, although 
it did occasionally occur in secondary vocational schools. The objectives of 
the targeted allocetion decisions are generally associated with the 
introduction of a new program or a dramatic overhaul of the equipment used in 
an existing program. In all instances, large-scale equipment replacement is a 
function of a desire to update the equipment so that it is more 
technologicelly advenced. Examples ranged from replacing the typewriters in 
an office education course with word processors to the installation of 
robotically-controlled lathe equipment. 

Equipment purchases made under the strategic allocation process 
resulted in clear improvements in existing activities, or in the initiation of 
new programs. Under the other scenario in which equipme-t funds are more 
broadly dispersed across programs, chare was usually a much less dramatic 
change in program quality attributable to the new equipment. 



The broad disperseraent method of allocating equipment funds is 
typically employed at tiui secondary level. Under this approach, adminis- 
trators made allocation decisions in a way that vould oe perceived as 
equitable. Instructors or department heads come up with an annual "wish list" 
of new equipment that they would like to acquire. Then some decision-making 
body—typically the vocational director and advisory group at the secondary 
level or some administrative subgroup at the post secondary—meets to decide 
whose request will be granted. 

At the secondary level, the broad disbursement mode of equipment 
acquisition generally followed one of two annual routines with historical 
precedent setting the guidelines* Under one allocation scenario, each year 
almost every department gets a new piece of equipment. Under the other 
scenario* annual equipment purchases are concentrated in one or perhaps two, 
program areas. Each department is aware of the distribution sequence, 
cognizant of when it will b* their turn in the queue. 

Although those allocation processes are attractive in that they are 
perceived as fair by the actors involved, they have the significant 
disadvantage of precluding administrators from launching a more comprehensive, 
longer term strategy for program improvement, or of talcing advantage of 
unforeseen but especially appropriate purchases in certain areas. In 
particular, the allocation scheme under which every department gets some new 
equipment every year tends to dilute the impact of the acquisitions because 
the funds are spread ovsr a number of departments. 

In secondary districts with a vocational high school , equipment 
decisions again follow a pattern that is based on the rotation of funding for 
new equipment across the various departments. For the most part, districts 
with a vocational high school target the majority of funding for new equipment 
to the vocational high school , rather than to comprehensive high school s * 
Administrators explain this practice by saying that students at the vocational 
high school are more likely than their counterparts to go directly into a job 
after graduation and therefore need training on equipment comparable to that 
used by industry. In one large urban district, new equipment went to the 
vocational magnet school, following from a deliberate decision to centralize 
high quality programs in that school. 



Poscsecondary ins ti tut ions generally demons t raced the most 
flexibility in decisions related to the funding of new equipment. At that 
level f program expansion and decline are more directly enrollment driven, 
making it easier for administrators to allocate funding to the more active or 
promising program areas. 

For the communities in our study, equipment purchases were the 
primary use of Perkins Title IIB funds at the local level; later in this 
chapter we will explore the role of federal funding in the equipment 
acquisition process* Before beginning our discussion of the federal funding , 
severe less common types of program improvements or changes are described. 

Articulation Agreements 

Agreements among educational institutions that allow students to get 
credit in one school for courses taken in another are one of the never and 
most promising types of changes. Such agreements are known as articulation 
agreements* The format of articulation agreements range from: 

~ Agreement among secondary and post secondary officials 
to talk to one another; 

— Agreement that students who complete secondary programs 
can get credit for them at a poscsecondary institution; 

— Agreement that students who complete secondary programs 
can get advanced standing or sore directly to advanced 
courses at a poscsecondary institution; 

Allowing high school students to take vocational 
courses ac a poscsecondary institution but get high 
school (and/or college) credit for the courses; 

— Agreement Co divide subject matter responsibilities, 
with some programs offered exclusively at one level or 
the other; to 

— A coordinated four year program (often called two plus 
two) in which students take broad vocational 
preparation at the secondary level and more specialized 
vocational courses at the post secondary level* 

Almost half of the communities reported that they had implemented 
some form of articulation* or were in the process of negotiating an 
agreement. However, those agreements generally were in form of one of the 
first two formats described above* the more comprehensive and difficult types 
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of agreements were noc implemented* One state had mandated a policy cailed 
"leveling, ?f under which vocational schooLs (secondary and postsecondary) in 
each district were required to develop a plan for ensuring that programs 
operated by different schools were not duplicative. The policy was intended 
to minimize competition across schools for students* While leveling did 
reduce competition and duplication of course offerings* at least in our study 
sites* it did little to fostiir coordination of programs across schools. 

The articulation agreements found typically involved one or more 
secondary institutions and a community college, although there was at least 
one case of an agreement between two community colleges* For the most part, 
when articulation agreements were initiated* they focused on a single course 
or program area and usually only involved a handful of students* In some more 
progressive comnunities* there was commitment to significantly increase the 
number of programs involved* 

Institutions providing vocaticnal education in two large urban 
comnunities displayed a higher degree of articulation* In one site* three 
community colleges maintained articulation agreements with the vocational high 
school that allowed students to obtain advance placement in college courses 
through advanced placement exams* One of those community colleges also joins 
with the vocational high school in offering a variety of programs including 
vocation/weekend college experience programs in computer science and CAD, 
inservice training for high school vocational staff* and a summer enrichment 
program for graduates of the high school before their enrollment at the 
community college* 

In the other urban community, curriculum among the secondary and 
postsecondary vocational institutions are almost fully integrated. In 
addition* the postsecondary vocational center offered extension programs for 
high school students so that they can take courses not offered elsewhere in 
the district. Fifty or sixty students were enrolled in the extension 
program* In that sic* articulation agreements have evolved over a long period 
of time* 

In contrast, in many study sites, establishment of articulation 
agreements was a fairly recent phenomenon, one that was gaining moment am. 
Even in communities where articulation agreements did not yet exist, there was 
often movement in that direction underway. In about half the cases, impetus 
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for chc initiation of the agreements came from the state level (sometimes 
through joint coordinating committees involving representatives of both 
secondary and post-secondary programs), although in other cases 9 local 
interest sparked the activity. At least in some communities , implementation 
of such agreements was viewed as a marketing mechanism, designed to boost 
declining enrollments* Often personal relationships between teachers at the 
participating institutions were a key factor. 

Curriculum and Instruct ional Development 

Many secondary districts we visited claimed to be in the process of 
adopting new curricula* In contrast, we noted few curriculum development 
efforts at postsecondary institutions, although that apparent absence of such 
efforts might have been a function of our data collection strategy, in which 
fewer resources were devoted to the postsecondary level. 

Ac the secondary lev«L, curriculum packages were often based in 
parallel efforts arising from th* state or regional consortia. Almost all of 
the sites reported their teachers' participation in workshops on new 
curricula.* Many comnunities were "working on" curricula which integrated 
vocational and academic content, although it seemed that much of the activity 
centered on fairly minor updates to existing curricula. A more systematic 
study of curricula modules coupled with classroom observation would provide a 
better assessment of the magnitude of the change across communities* 

In terms of instructional development and training, almost every 
secondary school reported periodic inservice training sessions . Districts 
also provide release time for participation in state or region-vide 
conferences. Training sessions for instructional staff typically focus on 
course content, not instructional techniques. 
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One state has a much more decentralized process — local districts 
have autonomy in selecting curriculum within broad guidelines developed by the 
state. To quote a state administrator: "Auto mechanics is auto mechanics 
wherever you are. 11 Districts have substantial resources available from the 
state for curriculum development activities. All three communities we visited 
in he state had undertaken significant curriculum development activities 
using Perkins I IB funds . That focus on curriculum development is related to 
the state policy that designates Title 1X8 funds for the development of 
curricula and articulation agreements. 

o 
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Sine* vocational instructors often const directly from industry 
(compared with thtir academic counterparts who come from college programs 
which stress instructional methods ) 9 we were somewhat surprised that there 
were not more programs for vocational teachers that focused on quality of 
instruction. Only two communities offered such programs — both were in large 
urban consnunities • One district initiated a training program for instructors 
participating in new programs integrating basic skills and vocational 
education; the other example was in a postsecondary institution that had a new 
teacher peer support program* 

In the following section, we will describe the role of Perkins Title 
UB Program Improvement Funds within the general context of program change and 
improvement at the local level* 

PEECNS TITLE IIB PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT FUNDS 

Allocation and Size of Perkins Title IIB Grants 

According to the legislation, Perkins Title IIB Program Improvement 
funds are intended for program improvement, innovation and expansion* While 
the legislation continues the emphasis on program improvement activicies that 
was part of the Vocational Education Acts of 1968 and 1976, the Perkins Act is 
unique in that it restricts the use of all non-set-aside funds in the state 
grant to use for improvement, innovation and expansion. Maintenance of 
existing programs is no longer an allowable use of Perkins f funds under this 
section. 

Aa discussed in Chapter 3, states allocate Title IIB funds to 
districts and educational institutions through Requests for Proposals (RFPs) v 



*Title II, Part 3 of the Carl 0. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
defines twenty-four categories of purposes, activities or items of 
expenditures for which Title II B funds may be used. These categories include 
improvement and expansion of programs in general; programs for special-need 
populations and other specified types of programs or services; introduction 
of new and innovative programs, including new programs of specified types; 
acquisition of equipment; renovation of facilities; construction of such 
facilities as area vocational schools; provision of certain ancillary 
services, such as day care services, stipends, and placement services; and 
curriculum development and teacher training* 
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formulas (for example, based on enrollment), discretionary means or through 
some combination of these methods. All but two of the communities we visited 
received some Title IIB funds. One district thet did not receive Title IIB 
funds was a smell rural district thet, until recently, had limited interest in 
vocational education. Apparently, administrators were unwilling to put 
together the response to the state's RFP. In the other community that did not 
receive Title IIB funds, the state tergeted most of the Title IIB funds on 
curriculum development, not on operating programs. 

Across the communities we visited, 55X of the Title IIB funds went 
to secondary institutions— districts and and secondary area vocational 
schools; the other 45Z went to community colleges and postsecondary area 
vocational schools. These figures may understate the level of postsecondary 
funding for the following reasons: 

— In our field work, we generally obtained funding data 
frooi only one postsecondary institution in each 
comunity; in urban areas particularly, there were 
other institutions providing vocational education for 
which we do not hive data; and 

— Postsecondary schools often did not know the amount of 
Title 1X3 funds that they received f or in some cases , 
whether they actually ~*ceived any. In these cases , 
funding at rhe state ^jvel generally went from t.'ac 
State Board of Education through the State Board of 
Regents. State Boards often merged the federal funds 
with the state grant without identifying the funding 
source, so receiving institutions were not able to 
identify the funding source. 

In Exhibit 5.1. we summarize Title IIB grant size by size of 
community (urban, suburban, and rural/small town) and by four categories of 
institutions: school districts, secondary area vocational schools, 
postsecondary area vocational schools, and comminicy colleges.* 

Grant size ranged from $1,200 to almost half a million dollars. The 
smallest grant went to a large urban area in the state which invested most 
program improvement funds in curriculum development. The largest grant went 



Although vocational administrators in some schools acknowledged 
that they had received Title IIB funds, they were unable to provide us with 
information on grant size. 
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Exhibit S.l 

PERKINS IIB GRANT SIZE, BY SIZE OP COMMUNITY AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Code* Economy** 



Ul 
U2 
U3 
U4 

U5 
U6 
U7 
U8 
U9 



D 
G 

n 
c 

D 
D 
C 

G/S 
G/S 



School 
District 



$ 1,200 
122,006 
70,832 
41,528 
403,000 

288,644 
192,918 
297,162 



Secondary Poscsecondary Community 
AVS AVS College 



$ 8,054 



364,000 



$ 28,858 

87,743 
85,099 



$155,061 
100,000 

172,000 



S2 

S3 

S4 

S5A 

S5B 

S6 

S7 



G 
0 
G 

G/S 
G/S 
G/S 

G/S 



32,000 
3,000 
17,000 
12,000 



0 

67,022 



500,000 



92,000 
50,900 



aiA 

RIB 

R2 

13 

R4 

R6 

R7 

R8 

R98 

R8B 

R9A 



D 

G/S 
D 
D 
D 

C/S 
0 

G/S 

D 

D 



0 

33,632 
1,250 
15,000 



15,000 



40,000 

15,000 
42,147 



25,275 
0 



69,000 



86,202 



17,000 
123,580 



*U*Urban 
S«Suburban 
R"Rural Small Town 



**G«Growing Economy 
S»Stable Economy 
D«Declining Economy 



Co a suburban postsecondary regional vocational center. Average grant size 
was slightly under one hundred thousand dollars ($98,558). On average, 
post secondary schools had larger grant sizes than secondary schools . 
Post secondary area vocational schools had the largest average grant size — 
$132,662, community colleges the next largest— $96,305. School districts had 
an average graut size of $90,951, and secondary area vocational schools 
received the smallest average grant~$89,370. 

Factors Influencing Grant Size 

Size of coamunity appear*' to be correlated with size of the title 
IIB grant, particularly at the secondary level: the average district grant for 
urban comprehensive districts was $177,161, compared with $16,000 for suburban 
districts, and $16,221 for the rural counterparts. A similar pattern applies 
to secondary area vocational schools. Urban area vocational schools had an 
average grant size of $186,027— almost three times the size of suburban areas 
(which got an average of $67,022), and almost six times that of rural areas 
(which received an average of $32,382). 

The small number of representatives in each cell for the 
postsecondary level schools precludes generalizations. For the postsecondary 
area vocational schools in our study, the pattern of urban communities 
receiving the larger grant does not appear to hold true. The single suburban 
postsecondary vocational school for which we have information was the 
recipient of the largest program improvement grant in our study. 

In our sample, there were nine community colleges that reported 
receiving program improvement grants. On average, urban comer ity colleges 
had the largest grant size ($142,354} , community colleges in suburban 
communities towns received the smallest ($71,450), and community colleges in 
small towns or rural areas received an average cf $74 f 196* 

Overall, districts and area vocational schools in urban communities 
received almost two-thirds (64. 6Z) of all Title IIB program improvement funds, 
although these communities represent only one third of the coiwnunities in our 
sample. Two factors account for this disproportional distribution: 1 ) Many 
states used a formula based on enrollment figures to allocate at least part of 
the Title IIB program improvement funds. Urban districts have significantly 
higher enrollments than do suburban or rural communities, and under an 



enrollment~besed formula, would receive more funds; and 2) Urban communities 
are somewhat more Likely to have entreprenurial administrators who, as a 
result of both their experience and political savvy, are more likely to 
respond to RFPs. Clearly, not all such administrators are based in urban 
communities, but there is a greater likelihood that they will be, because of 
the comparatively large administrative staff and degree of sophistication in 
urban areas • Local initiative is key to the receipt of funding for special 
initiatives . 

Uses of Perkins Title IIB Funds 

Under program improvement components of previous federal vocational 
education legislation— the State grant (VEA of 1976, Sec. 130) and the non- 
matched Exemplary Projects (VTA of 1976, Part 0) — researchers found that 
federal funding went largely for the maintenance of on-going programs rather 
than toward the initiation of new programs or significant improvements* 
Benson and S.iachlander (1981, p. lJ>i) found that, in 1979, 40Z of the 
secondary districts surveyed spent 90Z or more of their funds supporting 
existing programs. 

The Perkins Act mandate which specifies that Title IIB funds be used 
solely for improvement, innovation and expansion of programs was intended to 
alter schools 9 reliance on federal vocational education funds for routine 
replacement of equipment. The intent of Congress was that Title IIB funds , 
matched with non~fedenl dollars, would leverage state and local monies to 
modernize vocational education, making ic more responsive to technological 
development and economic growth. Much of the new language in the Perkins Act 
'is directed at responding to technological change by modernizing equipment , 
updating curricula, and encouraging enrollments in programs for emerging, high 
growth, high-tech occupations. 

Under earlier federal vocational education legislation, a majority 
of the funds were ^sed to purchase equipment. The Perkins Act permits the 
funds to be used for equipment purchases only if the equipment is used for a 
new program or results in a significant change in the content of an existing 
program; routine replacement of equipment is not an allowable use of Title IIB 
funds. 
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Equipment purchases continued to be the dominant use of Perkins 
Title IIB funds in our study sites end for three of the four categories of 
vocation*! institutions* Comprehensive high schools were unique in that, on 
average, they spent only about one third of their Title IIB allocation on 
equipment purchases. Overall, 62. 9X of the Title IIB funds were used to 
purchase equipment ♦ 

From interviews with local administrators, it appeared they were 
aware of the limitations imposed by the legislation on equipment purchases, 
although in some cases, they thought it was state rather than federal 
policy. Given the rapidly changing technology associated with almost all 
areas of vocational education, new equipment purchase would result in course 
concent changes since it will almost surely be more advanced than ics 
predecessor. 

Historical precedent was the primary reason communities made 
extensive use of Title IIB funds for equipment purchases. Local 
administrators were accustomed to spending federal vocational funds on 
equipment. In fact, during our field work, some administrators had difficulty 
recognizing chat they received and used Perkins Title IIB funds, until they 
made the connection between the grant type and what chey callea "federal 
equipment money/' 

Local administrators tend to view federal funds as having fewer 
restriction!! than state grants and their use as less scrutinized than Locally 
supplied funds. We were told in several sites that it was difficult to get 
approval from local school boards to use local funds for equipment . Some 
administrators also pointed out that the use of federal funds foi- equipment 
was "safe," in tetms of avoiding audit problems. However, previous research 
found that while equipment purchase may simpLify meeting audit requirements, 
schools that once invested heavily in equipment to duplicate industrial 
conditions could no longer afford replacements given the rapidly changing 
technology (Rosenfeld 1986, p. 14). 

Exhibit 5.2 summarizes the use of grants by size of community and 
type of institution. In the following section we will describe the uses of 
Perkins funds, by type of institution, focusing the activities which were not 
purely equipment purchases. 
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Exhibit 5.2 



TOTAL PER*' MS JIB GRANT FOR EQUIPMENT OB OTUES USES, 
BY TYPE OP IHSTITUTIOM 



Community School District 

Urban Equipment Other 



Secondary 
AVS 



Post secondary 
AVS 



UI 

U2* 

U3 

U4 

U5* 

U6 

U7* 

U8 

U9 



Equipment Other Equipment Other 



Co maun i t y 
Col lege 

Equipment Other 



$1,200 
100X 

0 
0 

$4,2*0 
61 

$41,528 
1002 



0 
0 

$50,000 
17Z 

$48,230 
251 

$297, 162 
100X 



0 
0 

$122,006 
100Z 

$66,582 
94 Z 

0 
0 

$403,000 
100Z 

0 
0 

$238,644 
83Z 

$144,689 
75X 

O 
0 



0 
0 



$8,054 
100K 



$364,000 
100Z 



0 
0 



$87,743 
100Z 

$85,099 
100X 



0 
0 



$28,858 
100X 



0 

0 



0 
0 



$90,000 
58Z 



0 

0 



$96,353 
56Z 



$65,G6» 
42X 



$100,000 
100Z 



$75,647 
44Z 



♦Community in states which impose limits on the use ot Title I IB funds for equ i patent . 
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Eihibit 5.2 
(continued) 



TOTAL PERKINS I IB GRANT POR EQUIPMENT OR OTHER USES, 
BY TYPE OP INSTITUTION 



Community 
Urban 



School District 
Equipment Other 



Secondary 
AVS 



Post secondary 
AVS 



Common i t y 
College 



Equipment Other Equipment Other Equipment Other 



82* 

S3 
S4 
S5A* 

S7* 



$2,000 
6 7X 

$1 7,000 
lOOt 

$12,000 
100Z 



$32,000 
100Z 

Si, 000 
33Z 

0 
0 

0 
0 



$67,022 
1CDX 



$500,000 
100X 



0 



0 
0 



$92,000 
100Z 

$50,900 
1G0Z 



0 
0 



*Coasnunity in stale* which impose limits on the use of Title I IB funds lor equipmeu. 
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Exhibit 5.2 
(continued) 

TOTAL PERKINS I IB CHANT FOR EQUIPMENT OS OTHER USES, 
BY TYPE OE INSTITUTION 



Comunity 
Urban 



B1A 

RIB 
R2* 

R3 

R4 

R6 

R7 
R8 

R8B 

B9A 
R9B 



School District 
Equipaent Other 



0 
0 

$ 1,250 
100Z 

$15,000 
100Z 



0 
0 

0 
U 



$15,000 
100Z 



$33,632 
100Z 

0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 



Secondary 
AVS 



Post secondary 
AVS 



Cosmun i t y 
Col lege 



Equipment OLher Equipaent Other Equipment Other 



$40,000 
100Z 



$12,500 
83Z 

$42,147 
iUUZ 



0 
0 



2,500 
17Z 

0 
0 



$ 7,583 
30Z 



$69,000 
100Z 



0 
0 



§17,693 
70Z 



0 
0 



0 
0 



$ 84,702 
98Z 

$ 38,000 
54Z 



0 
0 

$123,580 
100Z 



$1,500 
2Z 

$32,000 
46Z 



$17,000 
100Z 



''Community in stales which impose limits on the use ol Title I IB funds tor equipment. 
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Uses of Title IIB Funds by School Districts 



As previously mentioned, unlike other categories of vocational 
institutions , on average, school districts in our sample did not spend a 
majority of their Title IIP funds on equipment purchases . The primary 
influence on the use of Title IIB fundi for other than equipment purchases in 
the study sites appears to be state policy. Five of the districts which 
primarily used Title IIB funds for activities other than equipment purchases 
were in states that restricted Title IIB for that use. When added together, 
the amount of funds allocated for non-equipment purchases in those five 
districts accounted for 801 of the total amount of funds designated by 
comprehensive high schools for other purposes. That is, for the majority of 
the non-equipment funds, the allocation decision was, at least in part, driven 
by state policy. 

Apparently, state-imposed limits on Title IIB funding of equipment 
purchases was an important factor in encouraging the districts to identify 
alternative uses. It is important to recognise, however, chat when states 
discouraged use of Title IIB funds for equipment, alternative sources of 
equipment funding were provided by the state. Another factor that probably 
facilitated the use of Title IIB funds for other than equipment purchases was 
the fact that, especially in large urban areas.* the proportion of the school 
districts' budget represented by the Title IIB grant was fairly small. 

When schools districts used Title IIB funds for purposes, other Chan 
equipment, they funded a variety of activities as sumuarized in Exhibit 5.3. 
Four categories of activities were found in more than one site: 

— Instructional or Professional Development; 

— Curriculum Development; 

— Sponsorship of the Vocational Industry Clubs of America 
(VICA) or other vocational student organizations; and 

— Support services for special populations . 

It is interesting to note that apart from equipment purchases, the 
two most popular activities funded by Title IIB funds in school districts were 
instruction ind curriculum devei opment — activi t ies which likely parallel ones 
undertaken by the vocational staffs 1 academic counterparts. During our fie.. 
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Exhibit 5.3 

USE OP PERKINS TITLE IIB FUNDS BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 



Community Use of Funds 

U2 Instructional development 

Support for VICA 

Release time for curriculum development 

52 Inservice training 

R2 Curriculum Development 

Inservice Training 
Student Organizations 

U3 Vocational guidance and counseling for handicapped 

53 Career Fair 

U5 Teacher salaries for curriculum development 

U7 Initiation of new vocational programs 

U8 Instructional Salaries 



Curriculum Development 

Substitute teacher salaries so rhat regular teachers could attend 
VICA meetings 

Portion of costs of transition specialist for special populations 
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work, vocational staff in comprehensive high schools often commented that they 
were perceived by the academic staff as "second class citizens/' It is 
possible that the use of Title IIB funds fcr activities designed tc improve 
both instructional and curricular quality may reflect an effort to enhance the 
image of vocational instructors and assimilate them into the more general 
environment of the school. 

Activities such as curriculum or instructional development that take 
teachers away from their routine classroom teaching are perceived by teachers 
as real ft perks; 99 moreover, administrators comment that such staff development 
opportunities become a real stimulus for program improvement through teacher 
stimulation and enrichment. One administrator in a district that opted to use 
all of its $33,000 Title TIB grant for staff and curriculum development said 
he did so because the grant simply was not sufficient to purchase equipment, 
adding that curriculum and staff development provide the "biggest buy for the 
buck." 

The Perkins Act identified activities of vocational student 
organizations as an acceptable use of Tirle IIB funding. In two districts in 
the same state, Perkins Title IIB funds were used co foster VICA 
participation. One of these districts subsidized low income students' 
participation in club-related activities; in the other district, Title IIB 
funds paid for substitute instructors so that the regular vocational teachers 
could attend VICA conferences along with their students. 

As will be discussed later in this chapter, in the communities in 
our study, wc saw only two examples of Title IIB funds being used in 
conjunction with programs for the special population groups identified in the 
Perkins Title IIA legislation. One example was in an urban school district. 
Under a project funded jointly with Title IIB and Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (OVR) funds, a transition specialist was hired to organize 
materials about OVR-avaiiable services, and disseminate chat information to 
the parents of handicapped students. 

Uses of Titl e 1 1 B F».:nds by Area Vocational Schools 

This dif jssion encompasses both secondary and pos secondary area 
vocational -cavois because the two types of institutions used Title IIB funds 
in a similar way. In our study communities, area vocational schools at both 
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the secondary and postsecondary levels used almost all (98Z for secondary area 
schools and 94Z for postsecondary area schools) of the Title IIB funds for 
equipment* School administrators reported that they need to stay current with 
existing technology in order to survive. Unlike school districts or community 
colleges, they do not also offer academic alternatives. In addition, area 
vocational schools at the secondary level often offer a wider array of 
vocational programs than comprehensive high schools that rely on extensive and 
expensive equipment inventories* 

One rural area vocational school used its relatively small ($2,500) 
grant to provide inservice training for instructional staff* In a large urban 
community, both the secondary and postsecondary area vocational school used 
their Title IIB grants to launch recruitment activities targeted on improving 
the image of vocational education in the community in order to attract 
additional students. The "secondary area vocational school also used a portion 
of its grant to train staff on a new computer system. 

Uses of Title IIB funds by Community Colleges 

For the community colleges represented in our sample, approximately 
two-thirds of the Title IIB funds were ased for equipment, tae rest for other 
purposes. On average, urban cotmnunity colleges used less than half their 
grant for equipment pur hases. compared with 100Z for suburban community 
colleges and almost 83Z for those located in rural areas and small towns* 

Of che three urban community colleges for which we have data, one 
was prohibited by state policy from spending Title IIB funds on equipment. In 
all three urban comunity colleges, the Title IIB grant represented a 
relatively small portion of their t tal operating budget, making it easier for 
administrators to use discretion in determining how funds should be used* 

Some community college administrators stated that equipment money 
was the "hardest kind of funding to get* 1 for their programs. Within . *e 
overall context of programs offered at community colleges, the costs 
associated with start-up and maintenance of vocational programs are 
considerably higher than parallel costs for more academically oriented 
offerings . 
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As with other types o£ institutions, community colleges that opted 
not to spend their entire grant for equipment used TitLe IIB funds for a 
variety of purposes* Funds devoted to each project were relatively small with 
the largest amount of funding for a single project being a $90,000 project in 
a large urban community college; that project funded consultants to upgrade 
the quality of instruction. 

Another large urban community college received a total of $65,000 of 
Title IIB funds in addition to a title IIB grant for sponsored equipment. 
These funds were used to support a variety of projects including: 

— Vocational guidance and counseling for the handicapped 
within a setting designed to simulate actual 
employment; 

— An alternative education progrjn conducted in 
coordination with the local alliance for business* The 
program is intended to hel; students overcome 
educational cultural and personal barriers to success. 

— Career guiJanc* for high risk gifted and talented 
secondary students. 

— The provision of assistance to the local public school 
system in the implementation of the course, Principles 
of Technology. 

These projects were all initiated by college staff in response to R c Ps issued 
by the state. 

Other activities undertaken by community colleges included the 
hiring of an industry coordinator jhose mission was to work with local 
employers to ensure relevance of vocational training and facilitate placement 
of graduates, and a project designed to initiate articulation with other 
schools in the area. 

The Influence of Federal Requirements 

Two federal requirements were intended to influence how Perkins 
Title IIB funds were to be used. The first limited the use of Title IXB funds 
to improvement, innovation or expansion of existing programs; the second 
imposed a matching requirement. The federal prohibition against use of Title 
IIB funds for program maintenance did seem to play a role in the way Local 
administrators used the funds. Most administrators were aware of this 
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restriction (even if they did not know whether it was state or federally- 
imposed) and took it into consideration when making decisions about how to use 
their funds* There were a few examples of poscsecondary institutions, 
primarily community colleges* whose administrators did no: appear to be aware 
of the regviation. 

Generally, this requirement .was not difficult to address* Given the 
rapid change in technology associated with just abouc all vocational areas, it 
was fairly easy for administrators to demonstrate that almost every use of 
Title IIB funds* including equipment purchases, resulted in a substantially 
changed program* even if not a dramatically new one. 

While the federal mandate restricting use of Title IIB funds for 
program improvement or innovation had implications for the way Title IIB funds 
were used in moat of the conminities in our study, the federal matching 
requirement influenced spending decisions in only a few communities. A third 
of the nine states in our study met the requisite match at the state level. 
In these states, several grant recipients were required to document a "paper 
match," itemizing local contributions, but did not hav« to demonstrate that 
they had met the federal share dollar for dollar* 

In :he other six states, the matching requirement was passed dr vn co 
the local level and in most cases was met without problem. Seldom was local 
match directly tied to the activity sponsored by the Perkins grant. The Local 
match reflected more general local funding for vocational education. The fact 
that, for moat communities , the locally supplied match was not directly tied 
to how the Perkins grant was spent minimized the leveraging ability of the 
federal requirement. 

There were only three instances where the local matching requirement 
posed a problem for the communities in our study. Two were districts in the 
same state that were scrambling to put together a match package in response to 
a recent state ruling that prohibited the use of instructor salaries as part 
of the match. In the third community, the area vocational school administra- 
tor said there had been a problem, but he did not elaborate. 

An apparent third federal influence is ?i'.le IIA of The Perkins 
Act. The Perkins legislation includes activities targeted on the special 
populations defined under Title IIA as appropriate uses of Title TIB fu^o* 
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Yet, in the communities in our study we saw only two examples of Tide IIB 
funds being used in conjunction with programs for the special population 
groups. As described in the previous section, both examples were in large 
urban areas and were only one of several activities supported by Title 113 
funds in chese communities. 

The scant use of Perkins IIB funds to support programs for special 
population groups is apparently no accident. In discussions with adminis- 
trators during our field work, we were told that they deliberately used Title 
IIB Junds for other purposes because they felt -hat che amount of funding 
allocated for special population groups was excessive, and unfair to the rest 
of the students. In particular, as articulated by one administrator of a 
large district, the "kids in the middle, the good old average Joes" are the 
ones losing out. On one hand, the low achievers and kids with special needs 
get help from Perkins and other special programs; at the other end, the 
college-bound get lots of attention and programs < "There's nothing [tarceted] 
for the kids in the middle— those that will need to get a job when they 
graduate from high school." 

State Influence on Jse of Perkins Title IIB ^unds 

State policy often played a key role in decisions about how Title 
IIB funds were used. States influenced the use of funds in one of two ways-- 
awarding Title IIB funds through ELFPs cargeted on specific topics, or 
restricting how the funds are used (for example, putting limits cn how much of 
the grant can be used for equipment). As noted earlier in this chapter, state 
policy seemed to have made the difference in whether districts followed 
traditional practices, and spent their allocation on equipment, or instead 
used Title IIB funds for different purposes. The influenca of the state was 
particularly apparent in school districts. It is worth repeating that states 
that discouraged the use of Title IIB funds for equipment purchases generally 
provided an alternative statt source of funding for equipment. 

In cases where states awarded Title IIB funds on an RFP basis, the 
resulting programs appeared to be oora innovative than those which were based 
on formula funding, most likely because ^ne competition for funding encouraged 
more careful planning and design of activities. Often the atate facilitated 
innovativenesa by providing guidance or information about programs operating 
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in other parts of the state or country. Some of the smaller grants awarded 
through RFPs also wound up having a more significant influence than the Larger 
counterparts. For example, the total of $65,000 that went to a postsecondary 
institution in one urban area was used to launch four separate, diverse 
initiatives. In contrast , the number of individuals served under the largest 
Title IIB grant in our study ($500,000, also awarded by RFP) used to start a 
truck driving program, was almost certainly fewer than the number served by 
the series of small grants. 

State leadership in decision making regarding the use of Perkins 
Title IIB funds may have important implications for the extent of innovation 
at the local level, particularly in districts or institutions where internal 
leadership or creativity is lac* ng. It is not uncommon for institutions to 
routinely use Title IIB funds for equipment purchases without considering 
alternative uses. In such cases, more guidance from the state, either in the 
form of policies on how the funds are to be used or simply the provision of 
information about possible alternative uses, perhaps could have led to more 
effective use of funds. 

As discussed in Chapter 3 some states ir- our study also had policies 
that restricted overall Title IIB funds distribution across institutions. 
Three states limited access by postsecondary institutions to Perkins Title 113 
funds. One excluded postsecondary institutions entirely; another restricied 
postsecondary institutions to less than 10 percent of Title IIB funds, and a 
third excluded postsecondary institutions from state-mandated counseling 
activities • 

Local Influence on Use of Perkins Title IIB Funds 

At the local level , there were two primary types of influences on 
how Title IIB funds were use. The first was related to how funds were 
distributed across schools and/or programs, and once distributed, whether 
funds were sufficient to undertake a significant initiative. The second was 
the local context for program improvement activities, in particular, the 
existence (or nonexistence) of an overall strategy for program improvement . 
These factors have been discussed earlier in this chapter. 

In summary, the most coomo" use of Title IIB funds in our study 
communities was equipment purchase, and that pattern was consistent with 
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historical use of federal funds . When institutions deviated from this 
pattern, it appeared due primarily to state policies which targeted the funds 
for other put poses. Federal guidelines restricting the use of funds for 
program improvement and innovation were generally followed, but did not play a 
decisive role in how the funds were used. Matching requirements did not seem 
to | se a serious problem in most communities , and were not usually effective 
in leveraging lccal funds in support of Perkins-funded activities. Local 
administators had the potential for directly influencing how Title IIB funds 
were used; t\e extent of this influence is linker! to local administrators' 
creativity and overall plan for improvement* 

SIGNIFICANCE OF PEBXIHS TITLE IIB FUNDING IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

The Perkins legislation was intended to alter the reliance of local 
vocational administrators on federal funds for routine program maintenance f by 
limiting the use of funds to improvement, innovation or expansion of existing 
programe. However, while consistent with the legislation, moat of the 
activities sponsored under Title IIB resulted in relatively minor changes or 
improvements. The lack of more dramatic improvement is largely related to two 
factors : 

~~ :he continued reliance on Title IIB funds for equipment 
purchases; and 

— the lack of more significant influence of the matching 
requirement # 

These two factors were operational in most study sites, although 
there were some institutions which did not share them. At least in our study 
sites, the reliance on Title IIB funds for equipment purchases does seem to 
have decreased under the Perkins legislation, although it does remain quite 
strong. The use of Perkins Title 113 funds for equipment purchases i* 
consistent with the legislation's emphasis on improvement. Given the rapidly 
changing technology, it is probably the case thet the replacement of any 
equipment can be categorised as an improvement over its predecessor* 

We do not intend to imply that equipment purchases cannot be 
innovative, although such cases were rare.* Most equipment purchases can lead 
to the improvment of the vocational programs but do not add anything more than 
their value. The more innovative activities sponsored by Title IIB funds 
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involved more complex projects. While these projects often included equipment 
purchases, they typically involved a number of different component s—needs 
assessment , planning, representatives from other organizations, staff 
training, and often additional resources. The synergy of these components had 
the potential for resulting in an innovation chat was more than the sum of its 
parts. 

The idea that Title IIB grants result in activities with "added 
value" serins to be consistent with Congressional intent. For the most part, 
this "added value" was apparent in oaly a handful of cases in our study 
sites. In those cases, usually either state leadership (either by allocating 
funds through ELFPs or by Limiting the use of Title IIB funds for equipment 
purchases) or entrepreneur ship on tUe pert of vocational administrators or 
staff Isd to the application of Title IIB funds for innovative purposes. 

Congress hac, intended that the matching requirement would serve as a 
mechani sm for leveraging addi t ionr 1 resources to support the Tide IIB 
initiatives. Although states and locils meet the minimum match and report no 
difficulties in doing so, the match is seldom paired with the activities 
specifically supported with Title IIB funds. Although perfectly legal, the 
result is often a compartmentalized use of Title IIB funds with limited 
leveraging potential. 

The scarcity of available new funding is related to the scatus of 
vocational education in the communities • Given the recent emphas i s on 
academic reform* vocational education was not been a key priority in most 
communities and funding for vocational education was tight. 

A final factor helps explain the relatively low level of innovation 
associated with Title IIB tcsded projects. Educational bureaucracies are 
notoriously res : stant to change *nd the traditional use of federa! non*s ,-t 
aside funding for equipment is a pattern that seems hard tc break. This is 
not intended to imply that equipment purchases are not a productive use of 



Perhaps the most innovative equipment purchase included in our 
study included the modification of rifles in a law enforcement course. The 
modification was made in ordevr to facilitate the participation of female 
students by gradually improving their physical strength. (Funding came from a 
Perkins Title IIA Sex Equity grant*) 
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Title 115 fundi; indeed, equipment modernization is an increasingly important 
component of vocational education* However, in som<s communities in our study, 
administrators were not aware that the funds couid be used for other 
activities , and states did not always provide information about possible 
alternatives. Moreover, school district? are -eluctant to start up major new 
initiatives with "soft" money. While, overall, Title IIB funds are a 
relatively stable source of funding, the restriction of Title IIB funds for 
start-up of new initiatives, rather than support of existing ones, seems to 
make districts more cautious about using it for major initiatives, especially 
those involving acquisition of staff, which will then have to be maintained 
through another funding source. 

It is important to recognize that Title IIB funds represent only a 
small fraction of the costs of vocational programs. Since at the national 
level federal funds represent only a ten percent share of vocational education 
costs, then Title IIB funds (which are 432 of Perkins) provide on average then 
only 4. 31* In many of the larger districts and poscsecondary institutions, 
the relationship of the Perkins grant to overall budgets for vocational 
education was even less significant, in some cases, >** than one percent. At 
this comparatively low level of funding, it is somewhat unrealistic to expect 
that Title IIB funds couid have a dramatc influence on program improvement. 

In some commmities visited, we found that Title 113 funds did pLay 
a role in program change and improvement — a role more significant than one 
would expect based on the comparatively low level of funding. In particular, 
access to Title IIB funds was important to school administrators. Two factors 
serve to enhance the influence of the funding. First, local administrators, 
especially at the secondary level, have come to depend on Title IIB funding; 
it is not as "soft" as other funding sources. While some districts 
experienced significant decreases in grant size, they still retained a base of 
funding. Potentially, this comparative stability could provide administrators 
the flexibility to develop multi-year strategies for use of funds. 

The other factor that increases the importance of Title IIB funds 
for administrators is that they can be used for a variety of purposes, 
allowing more flexibility than other types of funding that have designated 
targets. Creative administrators can initiate a wide array of activities 
under the rubric of the 25 categories specified in the legislation. In most 
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communities f the use of federal funds is not as carefully scrutinized by 
superintendents and School Board members «$ are local funds, again allowing 
vocational administrators added flexibility* 

Finally, it is important to note that Tic I* I IB funds have a 
positive image at the local level* With the Perkins mandate that the funds be 
used for program improvement and not maintenance, administrators must use the 
funds for purposes that make a positive change in program operations. Even 
when used to support equipment purchases, they result in some visible change 
or improvement. In instances when they were used for instructional 
development, they were viewed as "perks'" or mechanisms for rewarding staff. 
However, at the local level, school le*'el staff were rarely aware cf the 
receipt of Title IIB funding. Decisions regarding use of Title IIB funds 
generally rested with district administrators and vocational directors of 
schools* 

In our study communities, administrators tended to apply Title IIB 
funds toward their priority, or special activities. As pert of our field 
research, we asked administrators to identify their most important 
innovation. Seventy-five percent of those who responded cited programs which 
were supported, at least in part, with Perkins funds as the most important 
change in their institution. 

In summary, although at the local level there was a consensus that 
Title IIB funds are an important funding source, the funds served more *s 
support than as a catalyst for change. Only in a few instances, primarily at 
community colleges, were Title IIB funds used to launch new innovative 
activities. 
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COORDINATION WITH JTPA AHD OTHER ACERCIES 

The Linkage between JTPA (Jobs Training Partnership Act)* and 
vocational education is mandated by Congress. Boch the JTPA and Perkins 
legislation, passed early in this decade, incLuded provisions designed to 
foster joint planning and coordination between the two programs. At the local 
level, applications submitted by educational agencies for Perkins funds must 
describe coordination with relevant JTPA programs and be available for review 
and comment by the corresponding local JTPA program administrators. The JTPA 
legislation requires representation by education (although not necessarily 
vocational education) on the Private Industry Council. Both acts required 
increased involvement of the private sector in program planning. 

Although coordination between Private Industry Councils and voca- 
tional education providers was emphasized by legislation, actual cooperation 
on the part of vocational educators was influenced by more pragmatic 
concerns—specifically ameliorating the impact of the decline in vocational 
enrollments. As vocational programs were experiencing enrollment declines in 
their traditional types of students, substantial funding was made available by 
JTPA operators looking for training providers to serve their clients.* 
Institutions offering vocational education were the most likely candidates. 
JTPA-sponsored programs were operated in at least one institution in all but 
one qf the study communities. The extent of JTPA funding was not always 
accessible during our data collection. Where information was available, JTPA 
awards w e typically at least two to three times that of the Perkins Tide 
IIB grant received by the corresponding institution. 



JTPA is the legislation which authorizes the federal Department: of 
Labor's nationwide conduct of job training and related activities. A majority 
of JTPA funds are designated for the provision of employment and training 
services for economically disadvantaged individuals. 

Section 123 of JTPA directs the governor of each state ro use 81 of 
the state's JTPA IIA allotment for financial assistance to any state agency 
responsible for education and training. These funds are to be used for direct 
service provision for eligible participants through cooperative agreements and 
for effcrts related to the coordination of education and training for eligibLe 
individuals . 

*During the most recent program year, the national allocation for 
title IIA of JTPA was $1.7 biilio*. approximately five times larger than the 
total federal vocational education nc .ng for the same period. 



The VEA coordination requirements under the Vocational Educat ion 
Act, as amended in 1976, had produced lictle programmatic activity under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), the precursor to JTPA* The 
requirements for one thing offered no incentives for agencies and institutions 
to work together (National Institute of Education, 1981 , p. V-25). The CETA 
provisions, on Che other hand, provided funds for program coordination, 
although research studies indicated that its effectiveness was often minimal 
(Praeger and Goldberg, 1980). 

There were several important differences between the CETA and 
JTPA. JTPA clients, on average, were significantly more disadvantaged and had 
less work experience than clients served under CETA* JTPA-eligible 
individuals usually also were part of the disadvantaged group targeted by 
Perkins Title IIA. JTPA emphasized short-term training programs (as 
exemplified by industry-specific training sessions) compared with the long- 
term programs sponsored by CETA* Finally, increaiing numbers of JTPA-funded 
programs were using performance-based contracts. 

In order to meet these requirements, vocational programs, in 
particular those at the postsecondary level, made adjustments to their 
programs* In our study communities, JTPA programs operated in both secondary 
and postsecondary institutions. At the district level, JTPA funds were 
typically used to operate the sumner youth employment program (using JTPA 113 
funds)* and often, programs for high school dropouts or high risk students. 
In a handful of districts, JTPA paid for special services for educationally or 
economically disadvantaged students. These services look very much like chess 
supported by Perkins Title IIA. In one of those districts, JTPA-funded 
services replaced identical ones which previously had been paid for by 
Perkins* The administrator said they made the shift in funding source because 
no match was required under JTPA* 

At the postsecondary level, JTPA typically paid for slots in regular 
programs or for support of industry-specific training. When JTPA paid for 
tuition in regular programs, JTPA students generally were in classes with 
regular students. Apart from industry- specific training, there were only two 

*In one study site, the summer youth program was operated a the 
community college. 
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casts in our study sices where a whole class was composed of JTPA students. 
In chose cases, separate classes were held for JTPA students, only if there 
ware sufficient numbers to warrant a segregated class* For the most part, as 
stated by t JTPA administrator in one of our study concruni ties, ,f JTPA funds 
clients, not contracts." 

In some cases, Perkins Title IIA end JTPA funds were combined to 
fund JTPA clients in particular programs . For example, salary coats for the 
intake worker /assessment counselor would be funded jointly by Perkins Title 
IIA and JTPA; eligible students would then take part in training programs at 
the school, with their tuition, books, and supplies funded by JTPA* In a 
number of institutions, usually area vocational schools or community colleges, 
JTPA would place an out-station staff person in the school to conduct 
eligibility determination and placement services. Because some JTPA-sponsored 
students were more academically disadvantaged than the more traditional type 
of students, vocational programs often added remedial education programs that 
operated in conjunction with the vocational training. 

The one exception to the general practice of JTPA ; s funding 
individuals not entire classes was customized, or industry-specific 
training. In customized training programs, all students are trained for 
positions in a specific company. Funding for the training came from a variety 
of sources: JTPA, prospective employers, or other economic development 
agencies. Usually the student did not pay to participate. The training 
programs were comparatively short f usually lasting from a few days to two 
weeks. The mechanism used to identify potential participants in the program 
tended to be related to funding source. If JTPA was charged with the task of 
identifying candidates, then typically all students would be JTPA- funded* 
Under an alternative approach, employers screened candidates, made their 
selection of individuals that they wanted to be trained, and then asked JTPA 
to make a determination of their eligibility for JTPA funding. In chose 
cases, generally some, but not all, participants in the class were JTPA- 
eiigibie. 

Because they are so closely rooted in the operations of a fpecific 
company, customized training programs were not considered part of the routine 
course offerings. As mentioned earlier in this chapter, vocational 
administrators looked with favor on customize • < training programs because chey 
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generally were well-funded, provided an opportunity for staff exposure to 
state-of-the-art operations in the private sector, and tended to result in a 
high placement rate, usually due to relatively rigorous pre-enrollment 
screening. 

The placement rate issue was often a sensitive onz for vocational 
administrators in our study. Vocational programs were under pressure from a 
variety of sources (the state, district and school administrators ) to 
demonstrate high overall placement rates as well aa training-related 
placements. Under JTPA program guidelines, there was significant emphasis 
placed on the use of performance-based contracts, placing additional burdens 
on vocational administrators to demonstrate client placement,* Under 
performance-based agreements , the service provider was reimbursed on a basis 
that reflected participant achievement of specific milestones related to their 
training— typically these included enrollment, completion of some portion of 
training f completion of training and placement. 

For the most part institutions providing vocational education in our 
study vere willing to enter inco performance-based contracts in order to 
obtain JTPA funds* However, there was some significant resistance. The 
primary complaint of vocational administrators about peiformance-based 
contracts concerned the placement issue. Administrators felt that client 
placement was not always under the direc: control of the educational 
institution. According to one administrator who does accept performance based 
contracts: "It is unfair to penalize the training institution for 
unsuccessful placement when clients refuse to accept employment that is [both] 
available and [which] meets all of the contracted conditions . ,f Despite 
resentment of performance-baaed contracts, only one administrator in our study 
voluntarily declined to accept a contract because of its perf ormance-based 
requirements. 

There were only a few instances where there was not at least some 
discussion, if not actual contracting, betveen JTPA and vocational 
institutions and districts* One vocational technical school administrator 
comented: ,f They (JTPA] just don't want to dance with us." Another district 



The emphasis on performsnee-besed contracting is not a priority for 
JTPA IIB (summer youth) programs at this time* 
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Administrator who had not responded to RFPs issued by the local PIC said; "I'm 
so fed up with the strings associated with any federal program, that I never 
bothered respond*' ng. ft The fact that the corresponding district and school 
budget were fsiriy affluent probably made it easier not Co rely on JTPA for 
funding. 

Overall , coordination between vocational programs and JTPA was 
increasing. One additional indicator suggests that this coordination is 
likely to continue growing. Aa part of the national welfare reform movement, 
one state in our study had a mandatory work requirement for selected welfare 
recipients. Under this program, welfare clients received training, often in 
vocational schools, with JTPA funds. The comnunities in our study reported an 
increase in students due to this work-welfare project. Since other states in 
the country are in the process of implementing work-welfare demonstrations, 
usually in conjunction with JTPA, the role of vocational programs in training 
welfare recipients is likely to increase* 

Apart from JTPA. the institutions in our study occasionally had 
agreements with other state or local agencies. Secondary districts often had 
arrangements with other programs for disadvantaged and handicapped students. 
These agreements typically involved the vocational school provision of 
training services to individuals not enrolled in the schools' regular 
programs. Another type of agreement resulted in staff from the agency 
providing counseling, job placement or other support services to handicapped 
vocational students. 

Some area vocational schools provided services similar to those 
sponsored by JTPA using funding from the state or local Office of Economic 
Development. The extent to which there was coordination between the programs 
depended upon the political context. Programs sponsored by JTPA and che 
economic development agencies eicher tended Co operate cooperatively 
(sometimes with the economic developmenc agency working with employers to 
identify a training opportunity and JTPA supporting the training offered ac a 
vocational school) or competitively. In cases where the programs are in 
competition, the agencies ap;«ar to run vary similar programs in parallel. 
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SUMMARY 

The extent of program improvement and change and the impact of 
Perkins funding on Che expulsion and improvement of vocational programs varied 
widely across the communities in our study* 

First, declining enrollments led to efforts to recruit and retain 
"nontraditional" populations ia vocational programs . These efforts were 
impressively diverse, and responsive to the circumstances of the local 
population. Thus, we found vocational courses enhanced by "high tech" to 
attract the academically advanced; support services to assist the economically 
and academically disadvantaged, as well as high-risk students and dropouts; 
and assessment services, classroom aides, equipment modifications, and 
instructor awareness training to enable handicapped students to successfully 
participate in vocational classes. 

Articulation agreements between secondary and postsecondary 
institutions were formed to attract students into a vocational course of study 
that will lead to advanced training and college credit* Most secondary and 
postsecondary vocational institutions were linking with JTPA to provide 
vocational training. This linkage often took the form of customized training 
programs and was frequently accompanied by remedial or basic education 
components to meet the needs of the significantly disadvantaged population 
that JTPA serves. 

While declining enrollments and the need to attract new populations 
influenced the types of program improvements being implemented, the impact of 
these changes was determined by other factors. It ie important to note that 
while type of educational institution played a role in the extent of 
innovation and improvement, the availability of leadership and an overall plan 
for improvement seemed to have the most significant impact on an effort 1 a 
success. Economic climate and urbanicity of the community did not seem to 
matter; institutions in severely depressed rural areas often had active and 
extensive improvement efforts underway, usually due to the vision of one 
particular individual in the community * Of the two primary types of 
improvement modes we saw — strategic and dispersed, usually a strategic 
approach had the most significant impact because it targeted a greater 
percentage of the funding for a specific goal, and was tied to a programmatic 
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initiative. Th« dispersed approach usually funded a number of unrslated items 
that served no broader need. 

The Perkins Act mandated that TitLe IIB funds be used exclusively 
for improvement, innovation and expansion of programs. While some study sites 
used Title IIB funding for curriculum development, instructional support, and 
public ewereness efforts; by far the most common use of the funds in almost 
all types of institutions was the purchase of equipment. In the communities 
in out study, almost two-thirds (62. 9X) of the Title IIB funds were used to 
buy equipment. The primary reason for this use of the money seems to be 
simply reliance upon historical precedent and tradition. It has always been 
easier to use federal funds for equipment than other local funds. 
Additionally, many districts seemed reluctant to use the Perkins funds to 
start up new initiatives that would have continuing long term costs (e.g. 
staff). In some cases, state policy and leadership enhanced local creativity 
and effectiveness by directing that Title IIB be applied the funds to uses 
other than equipment. For the most pert, the federal matching requirement did 
not seem to be a factor in influencing how the money is used, nor did it 
typically serve to leverage otb«»r than the minimal additional funding to 
complement the Tir.le IIB grant. 

Although limited by the small dollar amount of the grants (in 
comparison to the entire vocational budget), a strong precedent for equipment 
purchase, and adminstrators ' reluctance to use the money more creatively, the 
impact of Perkins Title IIB funding is important, if not especially 
innovative. The stability of funding has enabled some administrators to 
develop multi-year plana for improvement. In addition, within the 25 
categories specified by the legislation, enterprising administrators can find 
the flexibility to implement improvements that address their particular 
circumstances and visions. Whether used for equipment purchase or some unique 
component of an overall strategy to Attract a new population, Perkins Tit .a 
IIB funds result in a tangible improvement in program operations. 

While Perkins Title IIB funds have made some degree of difference in 
terms of program improvement and change in most of the communities in our 
study, our research identified several issues for consideration by the 
Congress in planning the reauthorization of the Perkins legislation. The 
first issue relates to the propensity of districts and vocational institutions 
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Co use Title IIB funds for equipment purchases. For the most pert, this 
tendency is driven more by reliance upon tradition, rrther than a deliberate 
choice besed on evaluation of elttrnacive uses* In many instances f 
administrators simply did not have information available about other possible 
uses* Some states tried to influence how the funds were used by allocating 
the f'lnda by RFPs targeted on specific objectives. These targeted RFPs 
usual.; resulted in more crtacive use of Title IIB funds. Congress may want 
to consider measures to increase the use of targeted RFPs for program 
improvement activities* At the same time* dissemination of information about 
successful program improvement or change projects would liltely help adminis- 
trators make more informed decisions about how to spend their Title IIB funds. 

While the Perkins legislation sought to enhance the significance of 
the federal funding through the matching funds requirement, the match did not 
usually serve to leverage more than the minimal additional funds rtquired at 
ic*st in most of our study sites* In some cases, the match was made at the 
state level; state administrators ecknowltdged that this practice was at Least 
partly a function of attempting to avoid the paperwork that would be 
associated with transferring the matching requirement to the local level. 
When required to document a local match, administrators tended to create a 
>9 paper match." Rarely was the match comprised of additional funding used 
specifically to supplement the Title IIB grant. In addition, there was 
considerable confusion over the issue of whether JTPA funds could be used to 
match Perkins funds. Congress may want to consider strengthening the 
leveraging potential of the match by requiring that grant recipients document 
additional funds to be used in direct support of the Title IIB allocation, co 
prevent the often compartmentalized use of Title 1X3 funds. 

An additional consideration for Congress relates to the use of 
Perkins funds for short-term customized training. One can question whether 
the very short-term programs (e.g., up to two weeks long) are appropriate 
under the education focus of the Perkins Act, and therefore may belong under 
another funding source, such as JTPA. Perkins and JTPA funds can and have 
been productively combined to serve the same population groups, but some 
clarification may be needed about the length of program to be supported. 

A final issue for consideration by Congress is related to the use of 
Title IIB funds for programs targeted on the special population groups defined 
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under Title IIA of the legislation. In the communities we visited. Tide IIB 
funds were rarely used for activities designed for special populations. 
Instead, administrators often commented chat f in reaction to what they 
perceived as an unfairly large concentration of funds on the special 
population groups under Title IIA, they deliberately used Title IIB funds for 
services used by other categories of students— specif ically for the students 
in the middle achievement range. 

AC the same time, program improvement and change activities are not 
as likely to be undertaken with Title IIA funds. Funds are typically used for 
individual services such as assessment and counseling. Disadvantaged funds in 
particular are seldom used for vocational programs, but rather for ancillary 
services and basic skills instruction. In addition, funds are allocated to 
districts and other vocational institutions on a formula basis, rather than a 
competitive one thet could be structured to concentrate funding in projects 
designed specifically for the improvement of vocational programs for the 
special population groups. 

To the extent to which Congress intended Title IIB fund.* be used for 
program improvement activities addressing the needs of special populations, it 
may be necessary to add additional incsncives for districts and institutions 
to use the Title IIB funds for those categories of students* 




CHAPTER 6 

COMCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Through its field work in nine states and 27 communi t ies , this study 
has sought to explore thret questions: 

• What is the capacity and willingness of states to pro* 
vide Leadership in vocational education? What guidance 
do the states provide regarding the implementation of 
the Perkins Act? 

• What is the nature of activities funded under Perkins 
Title IIA for special populations? What is Che rela- 
tive importance of the Perkins Act in assuring chat 
special population groups have access to nigh quality 
programs ? 

• What is the nature of program improvement activities in 
vocational education? To what extent has the Perkins 
Act contributed to program improvement initiatives? 

Separate chapters have been devoted to each of these topics. This chapter 
integrates study findings across the chapters to assess the implementation of 
the Perkins Act as a whole and to highlight continuing issues. 

This chapter is divided into four sections. The first two sections 
look at Perkins Title IIA — the Vocational Education Opportunities Program, 
and Perkins Title IIB — the Vocational Education Improvement, Innovation and 
Expansion Program. For each, the following copies are examined in turn: 

• intentions under the Perkins Act, 

• state role in implementing Perkins, 

• local practice, 

• significance of the Perkins Act, and 

• continuing issues. 

The third section explores special issues related to the administra- 
tion of the Perkins Act, including funds allocation procedures for handicapped 
and disadvantaged students, matching and excess costs provisions, the imple- 
mentation of section 204, and coordination between JTPA and the Perkins Act. 

The fourth, and final, section explores select state issues in the 
implementation of the Perkins Act. The topics addressed are the implications 
of the "sole state agency'* concept for secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education, and the importance of Perkins funds at the stane level. 
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PEROTS TITLE IIA — SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



Handicapped Students 

Perkins funds were intended to assure access of quality vocational 
education programs to hanuicapped students who because of their handicapping 
condition cannot suceeed in vocational education without special education 
assistance. At the secondary level, recipients typically used Perkins funds 
for assessment, followed by assisted instruction in vocational classes, either 
through the use of aides or instructional support in separata vocational 
classes. At the postsecondary level, Perkins Handicapped funds supported 
support services and, in a few instances, aides in regular vocational 
classes. In only one case were funds used to support a separate class for 
handicapped students. 

States played little roLe in how the 10 percent set-aside for 
handicapped students was used. Rarely did states restrict the types of ser- 
vices that could be provided to handicapped students, nor did they further 
define the types of students eligible for services. Only one state influenced 
r-he intradistrict allocation of Perkins Handicapped funds. 

At the secondary level, Perkins funds appeared to round out a vari- 
ety of services available to handicapped students through P.L. 94-142 and 
other sources, and students served wera always of subset of those with IEPs . 
Perkins appeared to play a smell, but significant, role that would be 
strengthened by a closer connection between vocational assessments and voca- 
tional education services. A hopeful sign in some districts were the connec- 
tions being made between Perkins- funded work placement programs and services 
from the Office cf Vocational Rehabilitation to facilitate entry into either 
independent or sheltered employment. 

Perkins appeared to play a small but important function at che 
postsecondary level as well. The modest grants appeared wati-targeted on such 
basic support services as counseling for entering students, brailli.ng for che 
blind and interpreters or signers for che deaf. There was Little use of funds 
to ease che transition to work or further schooling. 



Disadvantaged Students 

Aa with handicapped students, the 22 percent jet-aside for 
disadvantaged students under Perkins was intended to assure access to quaLLtv 
vocational education programs for academically and/or economically 
disadvantaged students who required special services in order to succeed in 
vocational education. Disadvantaged funds were rarely used to support 
instruction in vocational classes at either the secondary or postsacondar/ 
level* At the secondary level , Disadvantaged funds were most often used for 
assessment and counsel ing, and then most frequently supported instruction in 
nonvocational classes (e.g., learning centers or remedial skills classes). At 
the poscsecondary level f the pattern was reversed, with Disadvantaged funds 
most commonly supporting separate basic skills instruction and then counseling 
services* Although the lav included both academically and economically 
disadvantaged students* local providers almost always considered only 
academically disadvantaged students for Perkins-funded services* 

As with Perkins Title 1IA Handicapped funds, states did not further 
define eligible disadvantaged students for services, and rarely restricted 
allowable services that could be provided. Nor, with one exception, did 
states influence the intradistrict allocations of Perkins Disadvantaged funds. 

Perkins funds also played a small but important role for disadvan- 
taged students, but its impact is ambiguous. Seldom could a link be made 
between assessments gi"«n disadvantaged students and access to quality 
programs; and basic skills classes, while clearly needed, also did not appear 
to be directly tied with vocational programs* Few resources were seemingly 
available from any funding source for disadvantaged students, so the ancillary 
services available through the Perkins Act were insufficient for the demand. 

Adults 

The new 12 percent set-aside of Perkins Title IIA funds focused on 
the needs of adults 9 including vocational education programs for training or 
retraining adults. In the sites visited, Perkins Adult funds at the secondary 
level usually went for general vocational education purposes , and therefore 
had little visible impact. At the poscsecondary level, they were most 
frequently used for specific training programs, and were less likely to be 
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used for general adult classes, counselors, tuition aid or equipment, although 
some Perkins funds supporctd all of chose activities. 

Almost half the states (four of the nine) restricted institutions 
that were eligible for Adult funds , usually by earmarking funds for post* 
secondary institutions. States generally provided little direction on how 
Perkins Title IXA Adult funds shoulu be spent, distributing funds primarily by 
formula to selected providers. Nevertheless , one state combined its Perkins 
Adult funds with state and industry funds to create a funding pool for RFPs 
for postsecondary institutions to provide in-plant training and retraining 
activities. Another combined some Title IXA Adult funds with JTPA for 
programs for older adults in one competition. In another competition it 
combined other Title IXA Adult funds with monies from the Adult Education Act 
to support ten adult career counseling centers. Yet another state targeted 
half of the funds going to secondary institutions on placement services for 
adults . 

For many of the institutions visited, adults were a new and 
expanding market, whether they were currently employed or seeking employ- 
ment. The availability of Perkins funds appeared to ease the transition for 
the institutions to serve chis population group. 

Single Parents/Homamakers 

Also new with the Perkins Act was the 3.5 percent set -aside for 
single parent s/homemaker j to help make vocational education and training more 
accessible and to provide them with marketable skills. Perkins Title IIA 
Single Parent /Homemeker funds were tsost often used for increasing access to 
vocational education in general, through child care, tuition assistance, and 
counseling. It was the only source of aid for child care in some cases, 
although funding amounts were always small. Title IIA funds less frequently 
supported operating programs for single parents , includiug welfare mothers • 
Programs were often in traditionally female occupations such as word 
processing, bookkeeping, child care and hospitality; although Title IIA funds 
also supported computer applications and computer maintenance/technology* 

Four states provided seme direction on how single parent funds 
should be spent. Two states earmarked funds for displaced homemaker centers , 
another focused funds on teen parents at risk of dropping out of school. A 
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third state used Titlt IIA funds only to support operating programs, because 
other funds were available to support ancillary services. In yet another 
state, recipients of Title IIA Single Parent /Homemaker tunds were also 
required to receive Perkins Sex Equity funds* 

In two states, Single Parent /Homemaker tunds were distributed by 
formula to "hold harmless" the shifts in allocations created by the federal 
intrastate formula for allocating Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds that was 
new with the Perkins Act. 

Among the communities visited, the median Single Parent grant at the 
secondary level was $12,000; at the post secondary level the median grant was 
$21,000. State sex equity coordinators in a number of states visited strongly 
encouraged large concentrations of grants, arguing that until individual 
grants reached $20,000 to $30,000 no staff could be hired to devote substan- 
tial attention to the issues. 

Sex Equity 

The °erkine Sex Equity funds, 3.5 percent of the basic state gr^nt, 
were designed to overcome the sex bias and sex stereotyping that long 
characterized vocational education and to support students pursuing 
nontraditional careers . Seldom did the vocational educators inter /iewed 
appear informed or concerned about this issue, and nontraditional enrollments 
in vocational education were rare. Perkins funds usually supported brochures, 
workshops, and recruitment activities, and only raiely supported operating 
programs* The Perkins grants usually seemed too diluted to have much effect. 

Although states have the authori ty to concentrate funds , only two 
scates defined minimum allocations ($1200 and $1500 at the secondary level), 
but four other states provided substantive direction on the concent of sex 
equity project, including one state that focused all its funds on proposals to 
expand opportunities for women in high technology occupations. The four 
states that provided substantive direction for Sex Equity grants were the same 
four states providing guidance for Single Parent /Homemaker grants. In 
contrast, one state distributed Sex Equity funds (*s well as its Single 
Parent /Homemaker funds) by formula co "hold harmless' 9 shifts in allocations 
created by the federal intrastate formula for Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
funds. 



As with Tic It IIA bingle Parent /Homemakar funds , large concent ra- 
cions of grants may be needed, especially at the secondary level. Among 
secondary recipient: f tie median grant was $6,000; while among post secondary 
recipients, it was $23,0GG. As a number of state sex equity coordinators 
r.oced, until grants reached $20,000 to $30,000 ao staff could be hired to 
devote substantial attention to the issues* 

In general, the role of Perkins Title IIA funds in the vocational 
education enterprise is a small one, and the amount of funds was not viewed as 
substantial enough for it alone to provide an impetus for new 
services /programs or new initiatives to serve special populations* Where the 
Perkins goals were closely aligned with those of local providers, on the other 
hand, funds were well-targeted and apparently well spent. Without targeting 
funds or linking Perkins services more directly with vocational instruction, 
the act is not accomplishing as much as it could. 

PERD¥S TITLE IIB — PUX3LAM IMPROVEMENT 

The extent to which program improvement was generally taking place 
in vocational education varied among the communities visited. Characteristics 
of the more innovative institutions included: a culture supportive of 
innovation, especially among key administrators; a strategy for -rovth that 
included the active recruitment of new student populations; ongoing program- 
level assessment; and active collaboration across educational institutions and 
programs, especially in funding efforts. 

Mew programs were relatively rare. Secondary institutions typically 
upgraded current programs with new equipment or provided supplemental support 
or remedial services. At the post secondary level, customized training for 
prospective or current industry employees was the largest growth area* Many 
communities were working on articulation agreements, although most were either 
general agreements to work together or were college credit for a single or ? 
few programs . Also a number of institutions were engaged in curriculum and 
staff development activities, particularly where the state strongly encouraged 
such efforts. 

The broad message that Perkins Title IIB funds were to be used for a 
variety of program improvement and expansion efforts has not been effectively 
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implemented at the community level. Unless states limited or prohibited the 
use of funds for equipment purchases f institutions sew the Perkins Ti^le 113 
funds primarily es "federal equipment money." Hull over 90 percent of boch 
secondary end postsecondary area vocational schools visited spent ell of cheir 
Terlcins Title HE grant on equipment. Comnunity colleges spent two-thirds of 
their funds on equipment , while the school districts visited spent only one- 
third, largely due to state limitauims on whether funds could be spent on 
equipment. 

Four states limited the use for equipment and channeled funds for 
different purposes. Two states prohibited the purchase of equipment under 
Title IIB and a third urged that funds be spent on curriculum renewal and 
staff development. A fourth state restricted equipment purchases to 10 
percent or $50,000, whatever was higher. The four states had state funds chat 
could be used for equipment. Two of them also funded technical assistance 
specialists as resources to districts in curriculum and other areas. 

When the equipment purchases were pert of a larger program 
improvement strategy, they appeared to have e catalytic effect. But when 
equipment purchases were dispersed more broadly, they appeared to have no 
effect beyond the equipment itself. The muted effect of Title IIB funds was 
further limited because the state or Local match was seldom used in direct 
support of the Title IIB allocation* Federal funds could have a more visible 
and concentrated impact if the federal and required matching funds supported 
the same activities. 

At the local level, Perkins Title IIB funds played a supportive 
role, although they were seen as an important resource because of their 
flexibility and positive image. Not inconsequentially, Title IIB funds were 
also one of the few sourcea for equipment chat local providers had identified* 

For Title IIB to be seen as something more then equipment money , 
either stronger incentives must be built into the law or more states 
encouraged to provide direction for alternate uses of the funds, 

One possible approach to strengthen the use of federal funds for 
program improvement would be to use targeted program improvement competitions 
to capitalize on the more innovative insti tut ions providing vocational 
education , especially these in economically depressed areas . Such 
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competition! could include demonstrations that could be observed and more 
widely disseminated, 

Another strategy may be to use federal funds to help strengthen the 
conditions found in the more innovative institutions ♦ One example would be no 
encourage jointly funded linkage projects. Here some Perkins funds and other 
state or federal funds would be combined at the state level and released 
through requests for proposals. To obtain funding, vocational providers would 
have to demonstrate they had established working relationships with the 
corresponding other local agencies* One state is already funding such 
projects on a small rcale* 

Finally , an additional approach to strengthen the uses of Title 1X3 
funds would be to strengthen the role of the state in program improvement, 
especially because it appeared that those projects funded through requests for 
proposals appeared to be of higher quality than those funded through formula 
allocations* 

SPECIAL PERCHS ISSUES 

Special issues related to the administration of the Perkins Act, 
include funds allocation for handicapped and disadvantaged students t matching 
and excess costs provisions 9 implementation of section 204, md coordination 
between JTPA and the Firkins Act. 

Funds Allocation 

The intrastate allocation formula for distributing Title IIA Handi- 
capped and Disadvantaged funds, new with the Perkins Act, depends upon enroll- 
ment figures submitted by districts and post secondary institutions* Yet most 
local respondents interviewed were unable to provide counts of the number of 
students enrolled in vocational education or of the number participating in 
Pericina-funded activities. In addition, only in rare instances had vocational 
education administrators established systematic procedures for identifying 
handicapped and disadvantaged students who were having difficulty succeeding 
in vocational education programs , although the law restricts eligibility to 
those students. The data on which the intrastate formula depend may not be 
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accurate or consi scene from one recipient co another* We do not recommend 
changes in the distribution process, but recommend that states take steps to 
ensure that accurate and reliable data are reported. 

Although combining Title IIA Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds may 
be a financially sensible and educationally effective practice, clarification 
is needed so that disadvantaged students receive a fair share of the re* 
sources. In about half Che districts and postsecondary institutions visited, 
at least some Title IIA Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds were combined, 
usually to provide assessment, counseling or remedial services. Combined 
funds were most often found in rural districts, and in all communities in the 
state that encouraged the practice. Although information in some cases was 
spotty, it appeared that the proportion of handicapped and disadvantaged 
students served did not match the proportional investment of funds. Handi- 
capped students were more likely to be overrepresented* and in one instance 
were the only students enrolled in a jointly-funded work experience program. 
Some guidance should be givon states so that disadvantaged students receive 
the servi it to which they are entitled. 

Although nothing precludes the use of Perkins Title IIB Program 
Improvement funds for the special population groups defined under Perkins IIA, 
states rarely used Title IIS funds for those groups. It appeared thac stacks 
made a clear distinction between Title IIA and Title IIB population groups, so 
that "program improvement'* was seen as improvement for the "regular" voca- 
tional education student , that is* the average achieving white male student. 
States wanting to fund special projects for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students through comperitive funding mechanisms either had to use Title IIB 
finds (and face considerable pressure) or drop the initiatives. While main* 
t ining the rule thac all Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds be distributed 
.3 eligible recipients, it may be worthwhile to allow a small proportion of 
funds be eade available for stata-ini tiated competitive procurements. 

Matching and Excess Costs 

Matching and excess costs requirements did not appear particularly 
problematic for districts or postsecondary institutions. Occasionally concern 
was voiced over what could be used for the match, but rarely were funds 
returned or refused for failure to meet a match. 
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Hitching was not an issut for Title IXB Program Improvement funds , 
except in three communities, two in * state that had recently decided that 
instructor salaries could not be used to help meet the match* A postsecondary 
institution that refused $9000 in Title IIA Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
funds had never met the match, having relied instead on Goodwill Industries* 
When they pullad out, the institution* refused the funds rather than come up 
with the match and secured JTPA funding* 

The size of grant and timing of funds receipt appeared more related 
*:o refused or returned funds than difficulties with meeting the match. One 
rural district turned back $290 in Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds, but 
accepted $12*000 in Program Improvement funds. The smallest Program Improve- 
ment grant was $1,200, with the next smallest ac $12,000. The smallest Handi- 
capped or Disadvantaged grant accepted (after the $290 turn back) was $900, 
with the next smallest at $15 f 000. Title IIA Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
funds f taken separately, were larger than Title IXB Program Improvement funds 
in about half the secondary districts. 

Timing appeared to be tLa problem in another district that failed to 
meet a match on Title IIA Disadvantaged and Handicapped funds, because they 
received them late in the school year when they no longer had uncommitted 
funds.. 

Four of the nine states visited relied on a match aggregated ac the 
state level, so took some burden off local recipients to come up with the 
dollar for dollar march. The availability of at least some state funds 
appeared essential for states to use an aggregated match. Without supple- 
mental funding sources, states transferred the matching responsibility to 
individual recipients. 

Section 204 

Section 204 required, among other features, that equal access would 
be provided to handicapped ard disadvantaged students in recruitment, enroll- 
ment , and placement in vocational education. Furthermore, each handicapped 
and disadvantaged student who enrolled in vocational education would receive 
an assessment, special services, and guidance and counseling. 
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The federal regulation interpreting the Perkins Act did not expand 
on tht legislative language; and most states appeared not to provide addi- 
tional information on section 204, past instructing districts to inform handi- 
capped and disadvantaged students , usually no later than the ninth grade, of 
opportunities in vocational education. In four districts » section 204 played 
some role in decisions to offer assessment services. 

If this section of the Perkins Act is to be interpreted as more than 
a general notice, further clarification would be needed in the law. 

Coordination with JTPA 

Seldom was there any coordination at the state level between voca- 
tional education and the cffice concerned with the Job Training Partnership 
Act, except for such formal interactions as the review of state plans required 
in the Perkins Act* Among the nine states visited, only one state had 
developed a programmatic linkage at the state level, through a competitive 
procurement combining Perkins I LA Adult, funds and JTPA funds for older 
workers. 

While lack of cooperation at the state level may have resulted in 
lost opportunities, it did not seem to hamper local initiatives. Local 
vocational providers were often involved- with JTPA programs , either through 
sunmer youth employment programs or with JTPA participants as "slot-ins" in 
regular school year programs* Providers h*ve entered into performance 
contracting arrangements under JTPA, although not without some resistance. 
JTPA funds provide substantial funds to vocational institutions, with grants 
averaging about three times the total Perkins grant. 

In some cases, Perkins Title IIA and JTPA funds were combined to 
fund JTPA clients in particular programs, including very short-term customized 
training. Although combining Perkins and JTPA funds to servi the same 
population groups is a productive use of funds, some clarification may be 
needed to ensure that Perkins funds designed for longer term education 
programs do not support the very short-term customized training. 
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THE STATS ROLE 18 POCKS ADMINISTRATION 

This fourth, and final , section addresses ch« implications of the 
"sole ftate agency' 1 concept for secondary and postsecondary vocational educa- 
tion, and the importance of Perkins funds at the state level* 

The "Sole State Agency" Concept 

Under the Perkins Act, as under its predecessors, each state named a 
single agency to serve as a board of vocational education* By looking within 
the contracting agency to the office directly responsible for administering 
the Perkins Act, several patterns emerge within the nine nates visited* 

The office administering the Perkins grant was more likely to 
channel Perkins funds to those institutions under its direct administration 
then to institutions administered either by a seperate unit within the educa- 
tion agency or by a separate board. Prior to allocating Perkins funds, eight 
of the nine states visited either establisned a proportion of funds for 
secondary and postsecondary sectors or limited eligibility to some Perkins 
s*t~asides by type of institution* The prespecified percent splits were 
described as long standing practice; and in at least four o c the nine states 
visited, institutions that came under the purview of the Perkins office were 
likely to receive more funds than they would have been allocated based upon 
vocational enrollments* States were much more likely to restrict 
institutional access to Perkins funds than they were to restrict allowable 
activities under the act* 

The Perkins Act was always administered by the office with adminis- 
trative authority over secondary vocational education, but in only one 
instance did the office have administrative authority over all postsecondary 
vocational educacion as well* As a result, the office overseeing Perkins hrd 
less involvement in postsecondary vocational education generally and, in most 
cases, less influence over Perkins-funded activities there as well. Another 
consequence for those offices that did not oversee any postsecondary voca- 
tional education was no involvement at the state level in economic development 
initiatives* 

An increased federal interest in postsecondary ocat ional education 
or in using the Perkins Act to help foster economic development initiatives 
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mey require reconsideration of the "sole state Agency" concept • Furthermore f 
«ny shift in state funds Allocation procedures Among institutions would also 
require explicit federal directives. 

The laportAnce of the Perkins Act At the State Level 

The Perkins Act pleyed a sign.\f icAnt role At the stete level , to 
provide base funding for states to pursue a stAtewide Agende in voCAtionei 
education* Under Perkins Title II, states could withhold up to 20 percent of 
the state grant for their own use** All states supported curriculum 
development, professional staff development, occupational information systems, 
and usually some research and evaluation* Whether states carried out 
activities within the state office, or worked with universities, consortia, or 
consultants, the Perkins funds served as core funding. The seven percent 
administrative budget allowed under the Perkins Act also paid for state 
salaries* 

Two states used Perkios funds as a lever to obtain other funds* One 
stretegy was to pool Perkins funds with other funds to create a large enough 
investment to make a difference. One state matched Perkins funds with state 
or industry funds to support customized training. Another state combined a 
small amount of Perkins funds with funds from a number of different state 
agencies (e.g., Office of Older Adults, Office of Vocational Rehabii station, 
stAte welfare office) to force local vocational providers to establish working 
relationships with other public service agencies, in order to become the 
vocational trainers for their clients. The second state also used Perkins 
funds to support a smaM-scale version of a new statewide initiative (e.g., a 
regional Economic Development Center) until such time as it had demonstrated 
its effectiveness and could be sold to the state legislature to obtain state 
funding. Perkins funds were its source of flexible ,f start-up M money. 

Whatever were the ways that states used Perkins funds for their own 
activities, Perkins funds were of primary importance. In almost all cases, no 
other funds were identified that enabled the state office overseeing Perkins 
to move beyond its fiscal and regulatory role. 

*It is unclear how large a proportion was used because of contracts 
to universities for staff development , It appeared that one state used at 
least 40 percent of its funds on state projects, while another spent less than 
ten percent. 
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SAMPLING 

States for the Cast Studies 

The nine states for the cast studies were selected from among the 18 
states selected for the national survey. 18 states for the survey were 

selected, using lattice sampling technique!, r,& ensure diversity on vocational 
education enrollments, census region, distribution of vocational students 
between secondary and post secondary programs, per pupil expenditures in 
education, and change in core course requirements for graduation (a measure of 
state activity in academic reform)* The nine states were then selected 
ensuring variation in each of the categories listed above. Four states were 
selected vich certainty because they were included in earlier mandated studies 
of vocational education and enroll a significant number of vocational 
education students. 

Communities for the Case Studies 

In drawing the sample of three communities per state, one community 
was selected purposively because of (1) a particularly interesting, innovative 
or exemplary approach to vocational education for special populations and/or 
education and employment linkages; (2) a creative use of Perkins funding; 
and/or (3) innovative efforts to engage new students in vocational education* 

The remaining two communities in each state were selected to show 
variations with respect to urbanicity (urban f rural, or small town, suburban) 
and local economic conditions (growing/ stable versus declining)* Based on the 
findings of previous studies of vocational education, tue nature of vocational 
education programs appears to be very different in small town or rural, 
suburban, and urban comnuni ties. The characteristics of the populations and 
the resources available for services are distinctly different in each 
setting. The economic health of the community also shapes the types of 
vocational education services offered. Programs in communities with stable or 
growing local economics can be expected to operate differently from those 
whose economies are in decline. By using these two stratification variables 
to define our sampling frame, we believe that the sample of communities will 
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be illustrative of a number of different contexts in which the Perkins Act is 
implemented. 

Exhibit A.l shows Che distribution of the 27 communities across the 
cells of the sampling fraire. 



Exhibit A,l 

Number of Guennities in Each Cell of the Sampling Frame 



Urbanicity 



Economy 



Crowing/Stable 
Innovative Traditional 



Declining 
Iinovat i ve Tradi t iona 1 



Urban (9) 

Suburber (9)* 

Rural or 
Smell Town (9) 

Total (27) 



2 
2 
1 



3 
3 
3 



2 

1 
1 



2 
3 
4 



*Two suburban districts were subsequently reclassified as small towns when 
field work was completed. 



USFOHDOfXS 

At the state level , we in ;erviewed program administrators , policy- 
makers and their staffs. At the conmuniiy Level, we interviewed secondary anc 4 
post secondary district-level administrators , school-level administrators and 
teachers, city/community public officials, and representatives of business and 
industry. Prospective respondents are described in Exhibit A»2. 
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DATA COLLECTION METHODS 

Cist studies wer* conducted uiing semi-structured interview guides, 
combined with a structured reporting form. Tbe structured reporting format 
included both descriptive questions as well as such analytic questions as the 
relative importance of Perkins funding. The interview guides and reporting 
formats were field tested in a Large urban community prior to staff 
training. Each conmunity site was asked to conpLete the mail questionnaire 
prior to our field visit f in order to simplify and minimise the intrusiveness 
of the site visit. A variety of documents 9 including state and Local plans 
for vocational education, were reviewed prior to field work. These are listed 
in Exhibit A. 3. 

two-person teams of experienced researchers conducted the state and 
community case studies. All teams visited ac least two states and their 
associated six communities. Exposure of each field team to multiple sites 
facilitated cross-site analysis* 

Each state/ coesnunity set of studies was conducted in a two-week, 
block* for a total of 20 person days for the state/comnunity combination. 
During the f*_-st week, three person days were spent in the state capital, 
interviewing and gathering documents on state administration issues. The 
remaining seven person days were spent in the Largest community. In the 
second week of field work, the team allocated five person days to each of the 
two remaining communities* , 

Each team member spent two weeks for writeup of structured reporting 
forme and displays after each round of site visits. Materials written by one 
team msmber were reviewed and discussed with the other, prior to submission. 

DATA AIALTSIS PROCEDURES 

Case study analysis was cross-case analysis, where common*! ici es and 
differences acrosp cases and state-community Linkages were explored; and 
propositions generated and tested. 

The qualitative data analysis methods recently reported by Matthew 
Miles and A. Michael Huberman (1984) was used, and Miles was a consultant to 
the study on developing data displays and on data analysis . Their methods 
emphasized well-defined study variables to ensure the comparability of cross- 
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sict data; suggested the development of case studies according to a 
standardized format to inform cross-sice analysis; and encouraged the 
reduction of data so that simple relational analysis can be conducted. 

Their approach also stressed the data analytic responsibilities of 
the field research staff. Senior field staff participated in designing the 
overall analytic framework and in preparing data collection and analysis plans 
as well as instrumentation and reporting formats, Each senior researcher 
focused on a specific topic area in which she was expert. The assignments 
were: Christine Wood—special population* ; Joann Jastrzab — program 

improvement; and Mary Ann Miilsap-administration. £ach reviewed each other's 
designs, and Hillsap and Wood together field tested the materials. 

During their site visits, all researchers recorded their daily 
impressions in an analytic diary which guided topics for next-day interviews 
and also informs later analysis. Questions for evening meetings of the field 
team included; what is restricting access of special population groups to 
vocational educacior? is there any pattern to program improvement activities 
in this community? 

When field work, was completed, researchers wrote up all data in 
structured reporting formats and data displays, which were they reviewed by 
the three senior analysts. 

About one month after all field work was completed, the field 
researchers attended a three-day analytic meeting where summary displays were 
presented by each of the three senior analysts for comment by all 
researchers. Researchers generated propositions and tested them against their 
own cases. This intense, joint analysis enhanced final products and served to 
cross-check that analysts were correctly interpreting each other 1 s cases. 
Final versions of the standardized case study reports on the 9 states and 2 7 
communities were submitted after the analytic meeting. Secondary documents 
were also submitted. 
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Exhibit A*2 
St*t* and Local Respondents 

State Level 

• person to whom state vocational education director reports 

• state director of secondary vocational education 

• state director of pcstsecondary vocational education 

• person responsible for determining policy about the distributions 
of Perkins funds 

• person knowledgeable about state-vide projects f curriculum 
development, and state-supported industry-specific training 
programs (if any) in vocational education 

• sex equity coordinator 

• a monitor/consultant of Perkins programs «t the post-secondary 
level 

• state supervisor for special needs populations 

• state special education official, if that office provides 
vocational education services 

• director of Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 

• key legislative starter on education issues 

• education advisor to the governor 

• executive director of state advisory council 

Community Level 

Community college/technic*! institute (i.e*, the largest 
institution) 

• president 

• dean overseeing career/occupational programs 

• federal projects officer overseeing Perkins funds 

• program directors/f acuity of largest demand program (if time) 

• career/vocational counselors (if *ime) 
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Exhibit A.2 
(continued) 



State And Local Respondents 

Another postsecondary provider with Terkins funds (for example, 
private technical institute (e.g., Rochester Institute for 
Technology), propriety > school, or community based organization. 

• director 

• federal project! officer (if different) 

• director of reruns-funded program (if different) 



ERIC 



Community Level 

Secondary 

superintendent (t*g«, as part of exit interview) 
district director of vocational rduc*tion 

other central office personnel (a.g*, special education, adult 
vocational education), as appropriate 

a principal of (area or city) vocational high school 

a principal of comprehensive high school 

vocational education director within comprehensive high school 

high school teachers (including soma with Perkins funding for 
LEF, handicapped, disadvantaged, and program improvement) 

high school career/ vocational counselors (if time) 

students (informally) 

Others in Community 

employer connected wich vocational education programs (e 3., 
mamber of craft council) 

employer connected with an industry-specific training program 

director of JTPA Service Delivery Area or director of the Private 
Industry Council (PIC), as appropriate 

person with overview of business/industry climate in the 
comnunity (e.g., representative of Chamber of Commerce, state- 
employed regional vocational education official) 
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UxhibiC A. 3 
Documents 



State Ltvei 

• state pltc submitted to the federal office 

• state Perkins application forma sent to districts and 

pott secondary institutions (includes stmts guidance for loesi 
operations) 

• state guidance on evaluation of vocational education programs, as 
available 

• state prepared reports on currier urn development, stact goals for 
vocational education* state initiatives in vocational education , 
etc., as available 

• organisation charts of the state department of education and 
board of higher education (if vocational education also 
administered there) 



Community Level 

• local plan submitted to the state for Perkins funding (from both 
the district and from the postsecondary institution) 

* other planning documents on vocational education 

♦ internal documents on studenc and community demographics if not 
contained in the local plan 
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